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Oil endeavours to derh e importance bv of fried haste 
and pretend* rf avocations^— Ev. 41. 

Among the many modes of assuming conse- 
quence, adopted by men of little sense and great 
vanity, is that of being always tu a hurry. 

Sir Ilnriicaiip Busilcton having inherited a very 
good fortune, and bung trained to no profession, 
has less business on Ins hands than most people. 
But his ambition is to be thought a man of business, 
and his great pride is in what he terms, not without 
many complaints, his multiplicity of avocations. * 

If you call upon him, the servant is sure to deny 
him the first time, and to tell you that he cannot pos- 
sibly be spoken with, unless you come before ten 
o'clock in the morning. You go at the time ap- 
pointed. The servaut carries up your name, and 
you are desired to wait in the^parlour till Sir Hurry 
can leave a gentleman who is now with him on par- 
ticular business. You wait at least au hour, when 
Sir Hurry comes running down stairs, rushing into 
the room, and banging the door, as # if he were pur- 
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twJd by a bailiff. Hid bat, cane, and both tus gloves, 
hi'Olie hand j while with two Angers of the other, 
he test loaches yofir palm, and then draws his 
iMatdh%0m his fob, and after applying it to his ear 
wfttf fgfeming alarm, un osts you m the following ra.in- 
wA/^ith$ft$ giving you an opportunity to answer him 
dwwtlable, 01 to cause a moment's interruption : r— 
'* Bl^se me, 1 did not think it was so late. I beg 
ll Ujwsand pardons ; but 1 hate a pai tic uiar engage*^ 
Jttetit at fclevcn. I know you will excuse me. But 
Prhyhow does Mis. pauewe do f and ail die little 
otte#? John — bring my great co.it/ 

Then, havrtig drawn out a little memorandum- 
book. heliums o\ei, in an luteirupted soliloquy — 

* Sir Richard, at tw< Ivc - Lord Robert, at one — his 
Grace, at two — confound these engagements— Q, 
Mr. Patience, will yon dine with me .it seien to-day ? 

1 shall then be al>lc to sj>oah to you , I hope so at 
feast— unless a letter of great consequence should 
arrive by the post. If it should, 5 on will have the 
candour <0 excuse ruy absence. My 1-ndy will do 
the honour*/—' Then looking at his watch again, and 
stammering, * G( od morning/ he Hies otf like an ar- 
row from a how, and shuts the door with a vehe- 
lhrnee, which make-* all Rodfoid-*quar< re-echo. 

If you take the pains to follow him, you find him 
lounging huff an hour at apnntseller’s window, or at 
the shew-glass of a hucklo-sbop, or cheapening a 
tOoth-pick, or parading up and down Bond-street, 
tilt ho is tired, and then resting himself ut a coffee- 
house; till he sallies foith to pay a few morning 
calls in the afternoon to people as idly busy as him- 
self; and thus, with perhaps a gallop in Rotten-row*, 
gets tid Of the tedious hours which intervene between 
the hour tiff rising and the hour of dinner. 

Mb Patience, however, having had the honour Of 
invitation to $ne with Sir Htttty, and teeing vary 
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little likelihood of being able to speak at pre$#nfe 
upon the real business which he came up fromlfo^k 
about* attends punctually at sefleo. Sw aufThMnJlh 
not yet come home. But m about a quortimbof mifkm 
his arrival is announced with such a rap, 
the fictitious story of Sahuoueus’a thond0K«f; ft* 
runs, puffing, blowing, and wiping his face ; 0;A^^ 
a thousand interruptions, makes his apologftgfj & 
^clarmg, that he came awn> mow beior^ the Pl-pfiPi 
tEat detained him was brought to a i on elusion* vX)>0 
dinner is now brought m, quite Spoiled eithp^*h)| 
overdoing, oi In being k<pt till it is cold. ‘Itetoni 
not lie helped, my dear. Mr. Patience will, lam 
sure, excuse it, as he knows <vuy thing must give 
way to business. Egad ! 1 am glad I thought of it. 
Han Leaaum been lieic ? I must write a line to him 
before I sat down Do, pi ay, Mi . PetK nee, bcg|u«rtr 
1 will he with you in ,f moment.’ * Away he go## to 
a couk r of the room, employs three oi four foottpW 
to bring paper, pen, ink, it ttu-< asc, sealing-wax* 
and wax-tapei ; curses the pen,* m&es the ink* tears 
the paper, flings it into tin file, thin returns to dm- 
ner, vowing and proU sting that he will get i id of thus 
multiplicity of avocations which thus breaks in upon 
his convivial pleasures. After swallowing a wing of 
a chicken, and two or three glosses of Madeira, In* 
starts kke one frightened to a dream, and striking to* 
forehead with his palm, deplores the treachery of hi# 
memory ; for be recollects too late, that he yrm to 
have dined with tlia committee to-day. But it doe# 
not signify; if hi get* there by nine o'clock) he shaU 
be in tunc to do business, which is the mam thing* 
At last* really weary with his own affected activity, 
he site down and finishes his repast, but not with- 
out several momentary fits of absence* many nod#* 
shrugs^ and broken soliloquies, ^guifiq9Mjd t ofiihe 
multitude andprotundity of hm cogitations, < , 

b2 
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Poor Patience diverts himself with the Baronet's 
absurdity ; but eats his dinner, and enjoys the con- 
versation of my Laciy and the children, though he 
W$ notahope of opening upon the business became 
upon, as Sir Hurricane is to go out at nine, and he 
himself is obliged to sot out in one of the night 
stages for Yorkshire. He takes his leave, after 
having agreed with Sir Hurry to transact the nego- 
tiation by letter. * * . < 

- Sir Hurry receives a long epistle from him in a 
few days, and immediately sits down and writes the 
following answer, in a hand scarcely legible through 
extreme precipitation : 

•DEAR SIR, 

4 Yours is just come to hand. It requires, I see, 
much consideration. But I cannot command a 
moment’s leisure.* Hope to be able in a few months. 
Jaded to death. A do«en letters to write by this 
night's post ; besides a multiplicity of avocations in 
the evening. FiXcutec haste and blots. My servant 
waits to fold this letter. Hope he will direct it right* 
Yours, Arc. in haste. 

Hurricane Bcstleton.* 

The next day, being Sunday, he fixes upon for fails 
journey to Tunbridge-wells, and thence to Brighton 
on the Sunday following. His own horses c&nitot 
run fast enough without injury. They are therefore 
sent down at leisure the day before ; and fourhacks 
are put to the coach, which is laden before, behind; 
at top, and at bottom. 4 Sirrahs,’ he exclaims to the 
post-boys, 1 drive as fast as possible, especially 
through all the towns. I cannot bear to creep, like 
a snail, through a nasty town. Drive, I say, as if 
the devil was in you ; or 1 shall remember you, at the 
end of the stage, in a manner you will not like.* At 
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U»e same time, he lwlds up a yellow coin, which 
never fails to operate like a sour of the heat con- 
struction. Away the horses tly, as if they h*d 
wings ; but luckily, they have not ; luckily, I say, for 
if they had, they could not glonously bespatter the 
coach from bottom to top with the mud of 
street, and the dut of Lewisham und Bromley/ TEbc 
dogs bark ; childn n and inures squall ; all thf door* 
windows are crowded with old maids and young 
maids ; the hostlers at the inns admire, and hollo to 
the three footmen who conus galloping after, * Who in 
it ? who is it ?’ — ‘ ^ir Hurricane, Sir Hurricane/ they 
reply ; and the whole town resounds the name of 
Sir Huiricanr, the great Baronet, going to Tun- 
bridge. Two or llnec horses fall victims; bnt the 
Baronet arrives, fortunately, in time to have his hair 
dressed befoio bedims tetc-a-tetc with his Lady, at 
a little lodgiug in a vamped coftage on Mount- 
Misery. 

Sir Hurricane Bustleton is so rapid in his pro- 
gress, that it would tiie even Pegasus himself to 
keep pace with him. J shall therefore take leave of 
him at Mount -Misery, with reminding him, that true 
dignity is never in a hurry; and assuring him, that 
the hurry of importance so much affected in travel- 
ling and ail the other motions by those who have 
really nothing important to do, increases their insigni- 
ficance in the eyes of me n of sense, by shewing how 
contemptible a shift they are driven to, merely toe*' 
lubit the external appearance of that consequence 
which they do not possess, and cannot acquire by 
ripb&8 and titles, unaccompanied with personal 
merit* 
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NUMBER XL11. 


* On ft Latin poem on the Art of Nursing. — Ev. 4*2. 

f’Ptf y8icians have often written didactic poems on 
various subjects conueefced with thebusineoS of their 
faculty. Armstrong's poem on Health* is ooe^of* 
1 the best 1 have sec n ; but the Syphilis of Fiacasto- 

* lius* and the Padotroplua of SdJiwiarthauuB, arc 
not without distinguished lu auty. 

Though Sammarthunus’s ltodotrophia, or, Art of 
Nwsmg, is in JLattn ; yet the poet descends to such 
minute precepts as really concern the nurses and 
gossips, who, unless they are as expert in the Latin 
as irithe vulgar 'tongue, wiil not be the better foi 
them. 

’» The following passage, in which the poet recoin- 
. mentis to mothers the suckling of their own infants* 
is exquisitely beautiful : 

Ipsa ctiaro Alpinis villose !n caufibu* nrsa- r 
tpswc etinm riqres, rt qiucquiri ubique ferarum rtt, 
jpebilii servnndifr concedunt tibrra natia ; 

T«, qunm mili aunno natura benign* ertmvit, 
EsttfituijtTitateJera** net te tua tangent 
Pignura, ivec qnerufos piierlh d girtture planet us ; 

Ncc fnerv mas nuscrcri*, openiqn* injust* wenses, 

Quam pr.rstare tiiuiii c**t, qua* te prndebit ab JSlAr 
C 1911s onus tenen* Iwrelnt dnlce lacertis , 

In Mix puer, it molfi so pectoirc aleraqt? 

T)ultia quis prinii captabif p.uidia ristis, 

£t primas \ ores, et bl«es<v muimurn lingua* 9 
Tune Xrucnda alii fiutes lata rebuquere, dqmcns* 

Tantique esse puts* tore I u servare papilla, , 

Jutegrum deciu et jnveniLeni in ptetort florqm* 

Yu, f ut cnticnlimt tm Horrm miroma montr m, 

Snmc ultro ttnodetirtq^ic* opera*, qwxkunquc fehaiis, 

Ui serves tffw Ipvr Wum lit pm ttnmarti pns»UA 
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• The very bears on the Alpine rocks, the very 
tigers themselves, and the fiercest wild beasts on the 
face of the earth, *give suck to their young ones. 
Will you then, whom nature has kindly formed with 
tender sympathy, exceed the brutes in cruelty ? And 
will you not suffer the little pledges of your own, Ipves 
to touch you, and will you not pity the moans and 
teal’s of the poor infants ? And will you refuse yolir 

jadi Which it is your duty to afford, yid which de- 
pends upon you alone ? In whose arms -shall the 
sweet burden be laid ; on whose soft bosomi shall 
the poor child recline ? Who 'first shall taste the de- 
light of the first smiles, listen to tliedirst syllables, 
and the babbling of its lisping tongue ? Ain foolish 
woman 1 will you let another enjoy all this pleasure ? 
It it worthwhile to lose so much for the sake of pre- 
serving: beauty and delicacy of shape ? 

* I exhort you, who, by the Mossing of Heaven, 
have better principles, to take upon you whatever 
trouble and fatigue may attend this maternal duty, 
that you may preserve your own work, and perform 
the pious office of a good mother.' 

I must leave this passage to be dilated on by hus- 
bands who wish to inculcate the salutary doctrine 
which they contain. The verses gave mo a high opi- 
nion of the taste and sensibility of their writer ; and 
it would be a happy circumstance for butys and 
sucklings if they could be as persuasive as they' are 
pleasing. 

I will add another passage, excellent both for its 
advice and composition, on giving the child due ex- 
ercise : 

Nee ftilnu* ind« agita, subUtnquc mollibol totals ' 
Inicrduw cxerec leni corpuscula motto, 

Muita hildri si tint ore jocans hdque ctaots rtaofofe 
Usque dooii iMsUtbm, sed e|K^tas defer ip sates# 

JD«m itullfp suds uehuto dam ^iur ^ . ^ 

lit mtMtaip lt**» lp4apt ,-pm ( iphpiw, i 
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L't ccftlo ct varia gavisus imagine rermn 
As^uebiat luci put re, Authoremque potentem 
Qud potis, art in nans yritnis agnuacat ab amiis. 

* Ejcoroiso thou little bodies with a gentle motion, 
talking to thorn at the same tune elnerfully. Neither 
keep them within doors always, but carry them into 
the open air, while the sky is serene, while the air is 
clear, and the /ephy rs play around : that the little 
oiV$ # rejoicing # at the sieht of heaven and the various 
objects around him, mas be accustomed to the light 
of 'day, and, struck with admuation, learn even from 
hid infancy to \ enerato, m some degieo, the Almighty 
Maker.' 

Monsieur dc St. Marthe, or Sammarth&nus, as he 
is classically called, is a poet of the first class among 
the imitators of ancient elegance. He was bom id 
1/536, and died in i(>23. 

Like the poets df his time, he has furnished a vo- 
lume divided into lyrics, eleg’u s, sylvte, epigrammata, 
et cantica, or >aercd poems. The Ptcdotrophia is the 
best of fils works; hue he who leas a taste for modern 
I^tin poetry, will find much entertainment m every 
part of his volume. 

Subjoined to the poems are three books of Eiogia 
m prose, which contain many entertaining biogra- 
phical anecdotes of French literati, in a classical 
stylo, and a diction, that though it may perhaps lie 
thought too florid, is yet engaging, because it is ani- 
mated. 
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On the necessity of Luti/i, to understand with accuracy 
many English words , especially in our old writers . — 
Ev. 43. 

JLmki a v r often maintained the necessity of under- 
standing Latin and Greek in order to understand 
English completely : and I have heard the doctriuo 
controverted, and attributed to a pedantical desire 
of enhancing the value of the learned kfnguages. 

The authors of the last century atford many proofs 
of this necessity. 1 have accidentally noticed the 
following passages iti the works of Bishop Taylor, 
and they appear to me to be decisive. 

The Bishop says, in fiis Ductor f?uhitantium, * The 
Arabian physicians endeavour to elevate and lessen 
the miraculous conception/ 

A mere English reader will either not understand 
this at all, or understand it in such a manner as to 
render it contradictory and nonsensical. He will 
understand elevate in its present signification, to raise 
or exalt : whereas the author means quite the con- 
trary, to depress and to lower . The Bishop had the 
Latin elevare in his mind, which signifies to diminish, 
detract from, or extenuate. In some editions the 
word is altered by somebody who did not under- 
stand it, and instead of 'titrate is printed 4 alle- 
viate V 

In the same page lie says, 4 Saint John was listen- 
ed to by king and people, by dpetors and by idiots , 
by Pharisees and Sadducees/ 

A mere English reader will not fail to understand 

* Hooker, ill hi* Kcclcuanlical Politic, nws the tame word iu 
the same scan* — 1 ' There arc (hat tlevatt loo dutch the ordinarir, 
&C, mean*.’ Book wtt. .*» 
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fools by idiots, and will conclude that the Bishop in- 
teoded to say that Saint. John was attended to by 
wise men and foofs. But as the bishop means by 
the context to honour Saint. John, it is impossible to 
conceive that he would say, as a compliment to him, 
that he was listened to by idiot* in the synonymous 
sense with fool*. The truth is, that the Bishop had 
the Greek nl/ntai in view, and only meant, that Saint 
John was listened to by all ranks and conditionSybg, 
the learned and the unlearned ; for idiot ai signifies 
the common people, the vulgar herd, as distinguish- 
ed from the learned, or people of condition. 

.A great multitude of instances might be pro- 
duced from the same learned author ; but these hap- 
pened to occur while l was roading his admirable 
little treatise inserted in the fourth chapter and first 
book of tlic Ductur Dubitmitinm , entitled, * An In- 
stance of Moral* Demonstration ; or a Conjugation 
of Probabilities, proving that the Religion of Jesus 
Christ is from God.’ 1 advise my reader attentively 
to cousidcr that excellent piece, not only us a most 
ingenious composition, but as exhibiting, in a strik- 
ing point, many unanswerable arguments in favour 
of Christianity. 

I beg leave to present him, as an inducement, 
with the following specimen, on the internal evi- 
dence of the divinity of Jesus Christ’s religion! 

‘ It is a doctrine perfective of human nature, that 
teaches us to love God, and to love one another, to 
hurt no man, and to do good to every man ; Jt prq~ 
pint*, to us the noblest, the highest, and the bravest 
pleasures of the world : the joys of charity, the rest 
of innocence, the peace of quiet spirits, the wealth 
of beneficence 1 , and forbids ns only to be beasts and 
to be devils ; it allows all that God and natnte 
intended, and only restrains the excrescences of 
napBUe* and forbids us to take pleasure hi* tbit 
which is the only entertainment of devils, in mur- 
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ders and .revenges, malice, and spiteful words and 
actions : it permits corporal pleasures where they ’ 
can best minister to health and dbcit ties, to conver- 
sation of families, and honour of communities ; it 
teaches men to keep their words, that themselves 
may be secured in all their just interests, and to do 
good to others that good may he done to them ; it 
forbids biting one another, that we may not be de- 
voured by one another ; and commands obedience 
WShperiors, that we may not be ruined in confusions;' 
it combines governments, and confirms all good 
latvs, and makes peace, and opposes and prevents 
wars where they are not just, and where they are 
not necessary, it is a religion that is life and spirit, 
not consisting in ceremonies and external amuse- 
ments, but in the services of the heart, and, the real 
fruit of lips and hands, that is, of good words and 
good deeds; it bids us to do that to God which is 
agreeable to his excellencies, that is, worship him 
with the best thing we have, and make all things 
else minister to it ; it bids us to dm that by out neigh- 
bour by which he may be better ; it is the perfection 
of the natural law, and agreeable to our natural ne- 
cessities, and promotes our natural ends and designs; 
it docs not destroy reason, but instructs it in very 
many things, and complies with it in all ; it hath in it 
both heat and light, and is not more etiectual than it is ; 
beauteous ; it promises every thing that we can de- 
sire, and yet promises nothing but what it does ef- 
fect ; it proclaims w^r against all vices, and gene- 
rally does command every virtue ; it teaches u* with 
ease to mortify those affections which reason durst 
scarce reprove, because she hathnotstrength enough 
to conquer; and it does create* in us those virtues 
which reason of herself never knew, and, after they 
a$*c kpown, could never approve sufficiently. * It ft 
a, doctrine in which nothing is superfluous of burden- 11 
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sonic, nor yet is there any thing wanting which can 
pfocure happiness to mankind, or by which God can 
DC glorified : and if wisdom, and mercy, and justice, 
ana simplicity, and holiness, and purity, and meek- 
ness, and contentrdness, and charity, be images of 
God and rays of divinity, then that doctrine in which 
all these shine so gloriously, and in which nothing 
else is ingredient, must needs he from God ; ami 
that all this is true in the doctrine of Jesus, needs 
no other probation but*lhe reading of the words*** 
But to return to tin subject on which this paper 
began; I venture to affirm that no man, however 
sensible and well informed in other respects, can 
understand completely the works of Taylor, Hooker, 
Milton, and many other most celebrated old English 
writers, without an accurate knowledge of Latin 
and Greek etymology. Yet alas! how many are 
bitter enemies to* Latin and /Iircek, to whom, 1 am 
pretty sure, those languages never did any harm. 


NUMBER XLtV. 


On t he Prints in Prayer Hooks, Bihlcs, and other 
religious books. — -Ev. 44. 

Theiik can be no doubt but that they who added 
prints to religious hooks, intended to assist the rea- 
der in raising in his mind clear and striking ideas of 
;mcred things ; but the artists ‘they employed have 
commonly been so injudicious as to render figures 
of a most serious and solemn kind objects of de- 
rision. • 

All graphical representations of God the Father 
are to be disapproved ; for instead of exalting our 
idea of the Deity, they elevate (to nyt a word in the 
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sense animadverted on in the preceding evening) 
or lower it. In thinking of Cod, imagination fotrtls 
an obscure but grand image of a sublime < vistence, 
KTAKI IWH1N, and the heart adortb it; but the 
hand of the artist at once dimmish* s its grandeur, 
and divests it of its trlory. Tlunk of the great God 
of heaven and tarlh drawn by a paint a under the 
figure of a little dt erepit old nun with a long beard, 
sitting in an clbow-chaii. • , 

""Hie Sciipture mtioduccs God speaking or ‘ap- 
pearing with tcrrifu inajistj. The earth a kook, the 
St ait ns also di opptd at tin prise tut of Iht Lord . 
Tt ooldc thou edith, at flu pi estate of the Loul % at the 
present t of the (*od vj Jm ob , ninth turned tin rock 
into a standing; •uatir , the Jimt into a Jountain of wa- 
ters. It belongs to injudicious limners and sculp- 
tors to lender this ja < >« m t familiar. II ay man has 
on* or two designs for Newton’s Milton, in which God 
is introduced; and m that which is pn fixed to ihe 
sixth book, the L)ut\ app( ais teuihlc, and the aitist 
has sdnwu gicat skill ; but ytt he umld never espial 
imagination, and therefore his best tilorls appear 
dtfeitive. Obsiunty aiigiandi/rs images of < eles- 
tial bungs ; once delineate them on pipu, and len- 
der the idea cleat and determinate, and you put an 
end to the awe of the beholder. 

1 c in casd) unde i stand, and readily admne, at a 
strong poetical figure, the tombing of Isaiah's hal- 
lowed lips with fire : but I cannot admne the engrav- 
er’s representation, \n some Bibles, of an angel from 
heaven with a blacksmith’s tongs burning the poor 
prophet's lips with a live coal. 


QuodcunquL oitrnditt mihi vie incrcduhis odi. 
S«sh (right* I hate end disbelieve. —Hon. 



Mill. C 
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great vivacity and beauty which will not hear an exact 
delineation on paper or canvas, without a shocking 
baths. 

'The representations of Satan, in many serious 
hooks, is so ridiculous, that one would almost ima- 
gine the artist intended to laugh at the idea of such 
a. being. Who can bear some prints of demoniacs, 
where the possessed are exhibited vomiting up little 
blank devils vdth cloven feet and long tails ? If artig fo 
thought such figures likely to excite or preserve devo- 
tion, they must have been as weak as their admirer?. 

Hut us they have erred by familiarity, so also from 
Hl-placed grstadeur. The Nativity has ever been the 
favourite subject of painters. Truth required that 
they should exhibit a stable ; but, in order to dignify 
so moan a place, they usually introduce a superb and 
fluted column of the Grecian aichifecUire. The ox, 
the ass, and the manger, are faintly exhibited ; but 
the grand pillar strikes the spectator with ideas of 
sumptuous magnificence. The birth of our Saviour 
in this humiliating place, *was intended to recom- 
mend. humility by the force of example: but the 
painter comes, and, by a strange metamorphosis, 
Converts the stable to a gorgeous palace. The a* 4 ! 
flee intended to raise, veneration, causes contempt, 
and the apparent falsehood is highly indecent when 
it obtrudes itself among the pages of a Holy Bible. 

Few books have had a greater popularity than the 
works of Bishop Taylor. Several of them are adorn- 
ed with good plates by Faithorno ; but disgraced by 
others of a ridiculous kind. The frontispiece to the 
Rules of Holy Dying, cannot but excite mirth even in 
those who do not habitually sit in the seat of the 
Gcorocr. On one side is the statue of a clergyman 
m his canonicals, with the inscription on the base, 
Mtrcumt Cfaistumus, In the clouds, opposite to 
bin, is thd figure of an old man, with a flag m one 
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hand and a crown in the other, in a sitting posture* 
intended to represent Jesus Christ. My render will 
immediately see the absurdity oF introducing Mer- 
curius in the same picture with our Saviour. On the 
other side is represented, in a most childish manner, 
hell and the devil. Here the figures are shockingly 
deformed ; but they are calculated to strike terror 
into none but children, and those who labour under 
weakest, superstition. The book, iy many parts, 
is excellent, and has bet a read by the devout with 
great edification. It is to be regretted that it was 
deformed by such a picture, which appears to be 
dictated by folly, which is ludicrous in the eyes of 
every sensible observer, and which might have been 
dispensed with ; 

possit dud quia sine istis. 

Because we can d<» without theim — Hon. 

The prints inserted in the Common Pmyer Books 
are of a kind which none but the ignorant and vul- 
gar can admire ; and even the^ can receive no ad- 
vantage from them. Such persons may be diverted 
by them from devotion, instead of being guided to it, 
j" animated in it. The cut entitled, Jesus tempted 
By the Devil, is almost as ludicrous as if it had come 
from Hogarth or Banbury. The devil has a crown 
and sceptre, a modern coat, apparently a pair of 
boots, and from his rump hangs a tail resembling 
what is called a pig-tail. 

Endeavours to represent the Trinity by a triangle 
with a dove in the centre, might be spared. The mi- 
raculous gift of tongues has been lowered in the read- 
ers conception by the painter's, art. fn most sculp- 
tures, angels? are too much familiarized to be revered. 

In Spike's Feasts and Fasts there is an engraw- 
tag- to Represent our Saviour’s passion. Ho m dra¥« 
praying th the garden, and supposed £o be^ayisg*' 
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Father y if thou ratty take this err from me, Ssc\ And 
then appeared an angel from heaven comforting him . 
The eup is in this place evidently a figurative ex- 
pression ; but the artist represents an angel actually 
reaching out of the clouds a real cup, in the forrtl of 
a common drinking glass or rummer, and handing 
it in the attitude of a tavern-waiter holding out a 
goblet of wine. 

Nelson’s Festivals is ah exn llent book, and a groa^ 
favourite with all the devout. I am concerned that 
it should be disgraeechby two paltry plates, as frontis- 
pieces, which lesson the reverence due to the whole 
subject. On* the back ground of one arc our Sa- 
viour and Satan on the mountain. Satan i« repre- 
sented with a tail, as usual ; and, if he had not 
wings, would present the idea of a" cat standing upon 
her lander legs. It is improvable that any Christian 
can be delighted or improved by such figures ; but it 
is certain, that many may be offended by them, and 
lose that veneration for sabred things, which was 
favourable to their virtue ahd their peace. 

By inspecting popular books of devotion, many 
other absurd prints might easily be pointed out ; but 
I mean not to increase the ridicule. I wish all such 
disgraceful prints could be torn out and committed 
to the flames. What an idea must a Mahometan or 
a sensible Indian entertain of Christianity, when he 
sees such silly figures in books sanctioned by the 
most awful authority ? 

1 know it will be said that such prints are intend- 
ed only for weak brethren and sisters, for children, 
and old men and women in their dotage. Perhaps 
this is true ; but otlvers unavoidably see them, ai^d 
they suggest a ridiculous idea on sacred subjects, 
rtbt easily to be banished when once admitted. Tie 
MiObasso far divested himself of natural awe as to 
Ittdgfc tit what « venerable, will not, without a greater 
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effort than most men are willing to make, rmSo in ht(£ 
atiud a due degree of respect, ift the contemplation 
of heaven itself and its almighty King. 

TQie greatest painters, whom the woild hag yet 
seen, have shewn that liny were able to represent 
sacicd subjects, not only without lowering them, but 
with gilkt addition to their inherent sublimity: limy 
chose grand subjet ts, and tjn ir genius expanded to 
the magnitude. Such, and *uch only, may be, 
imitated by the little artists who diaw for common 
b'ooks of devotion ; but l ihirik it would be a good 
rule, never to represent either ihc God omnipotent, 
or the evil spiiit, embodied. Painters should not 
deviate into heathenism by < onfounding Jehovah with 
Jupiter, or Satai^ with Pluto. What mortal hand 
shall presume to point Hun in a mortal form and a 
material vestment, wlw 1 * diffuse over ail spare, 
xind who clothes himsdfwjth light os with a gai merit? 

T.et the limner practise an excellent rule suggested 
by Horace for the poet; h • 

Qua? lies pc rat tracuia nitisct rt posse relinqutt*. 

The subject which lie cannot adorn, let bum prur 
dently decline* 


NUMBER XLV. 


On the Safety and Happiness of a Life of Ohicmrit}. — 
Ev. 45. 

*|t«E choice of Hercuh s, and other pieces of a simi- 
lar tendency to he found among'thc ancient moralist*, 
juere a beautiful and efficacious mode of couveyir^g 
$ fine paoral lessop. Tliey powerfully 
wods of young perspns to neglect the 
of vice, and to follow virtue over trie rugged steep 
c ‘2 
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that leads to glory. Hercules made fin honourable 
choice ; and his example was intended to fire the 
aoui with emulative ardour. 

Ambition, like his, is useful, as it calls for those 
fine exertions which contribute to meliorate the con- 
dition of man, to improve all that Providence has 
allotted him, to perfect art, and to adorn society. 
Happy it is fyr the public that man is so formed ns, 
for the sake of fame, to relinquish case, and devote 
his time, his health, and his life, to labours, which, 
while they dignify lumself, enrich, embellish, and 
aggrandize an empire. 

And great is the pleasure attendant on exertion, 
and sweet the reward of applauding fellow-creatures, 
when the exertion is virtuous and successful. 

Magnum iter irtendu ; sed dut ini hi gloria vires. 

But there is a great deal of unsuccessful exertion 
in pursuit of fame, and raAy, after sowing in pain 
and labour, reap only a hMFrost of disappointment. 

For the sake of these and of others, who find not 
opportunities to distinguish themselves, it is useful 
to suggest consolatory topics ; such as point out the 
pains and penalties of fame, and the ease and plea- 
sure of a life led in retirement. Nor is it fair to at- 
tribute whatever is said on this side of the question 
to tho same motive which induced the fox to exclaim, 
that the grapes were sour. There are certainly a 
thousand solid comforts to be enjoyed in a state of 
obscurity, which are bartered for the flattering dis- 
tinction of popular applause. 

He who is labouriqg to emerge from obscurity, and 
whose mottos are the spirited passages of Virgil, 

— tentaada via e8t, qufc tn« quoque po»$wn 
Tollpifc bourn, victorquf volUare per ora.— f , 

— — aUquid jarodudutii invaden? magnum 
Mens agitat mild wire pi, a tin a context* q v t rr wtV-*- V: litit- 
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immediately draws upon himself the watchful «ye§; 
of competition. His equals, ovA whom he attempts 
to rise, shoot at him from the ground the shafts of 
envy, and those who have already risen, assail, him 
from the turret with the missile weapons of jcalopsy.. 
The success and final result of his attempts am, 
doubtful ; but, in the mean time, the wounds and 
arrows of outrageous enemies are sensibly felt, anck 
often inflict on his peace a wound that admits no 
cure. 

’ When u man is once render&l conspicuous, onoc 
become the subject of conversation, not only those 
who envy his distinction, but those who, from want 
of sense or of knowledge, misunderstand his conduct 
or mistake his meaning, employ themselves by secret 
influence or open enmity, to bring him down to their 
own level. ♦ • 

The greatest excellence is the most likely to be 
misunderstood ; for fewjjc qualified to he competent 
judges of singular pre<dR|#*uce.. It is a just opinion,, 
dial they who would form 'd sound judgment in learn- 
ing, in arts, or in life, of an exalted deg ice of perfec; 
tion, must themselves possess it, aud he able, white, 
they give the criticism, to furnish the example. 

From the malice of envy, the mistakes of ignorance , 1 
the levity of thoughtlessness, it is impossible that he 
who is lifted up and become a mark, should not' fre- 
quently be wounded w ith a poisoned arrow. T If he 
has sensibility, his condition must be painful though 
it may be exalted. Like the traveller on a bleak hill, 
lie must bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, anil 
wvy the shepherd in the vale his hovel and Ins c^tL 
It ip&jtritp remark, that the 'smallest specks are 
most visible in the whitest raiment. The commbfi 
infirmities of human nature, arising from bodily sick- 
ness or momentary ill-temper, are noticed m conspi- 
cuous characters^ and exaggerated 1 b/ Yj^glous ia^ 
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genu^iy. They arc remembered long, and perhaps, 
4 eyer ; forgiven. In t common man, who would have 
taken notice of such peccadilloes as are handed to 
posterity of Samuel Johnson? The little infirmities 
pf the man have given such offence, as to prejudice 
rt>any against the writer'. , 

fint the votary of fame Will not be troubled with 
externals only. He ha§ within him a restless spirit, 
Which suffers not his eyelids to close, in the stfu. 
hours when unambitious mortals enjoy the sweetest 
slumber; and while "others taste the delight of ob- 
livious 8lumUer, 

— — Ntj iv/xov vmw.— 

M&Xaxv M/u,t}f*noi umv t 

of him it may be said, he must not spend the night 
in steep, 

———on irctmqycv mJnv. 

\ 

A state of such soliciting cannot but lose many 
solid satisfactions, .houglff& should be allowed, as 
is indeed true, that the alternate excitation of hope 
atyd fear is attended with considerable delight, in 
consequence of the exercise it affords to the auimi 
spirits and to the imagination*; 

It were easy to add on this subject, anvabnndaoce 
of common-place remarks on ambition, glory, vanity, 
Tame, ease, retirement; but this kind of common- 
place, which every one allows to be true and so hd, 
every one neglects, because, like the sun, it self- 
evident and familiar. 1 wish to draw my reflations 
from real observations on life ; 

lies pice re exemplar iritae ct veras hint do cere roefes. — Hdft. 

From real observation then I am able to pro- 
that persons who live in their re- 

ghJ^lr iuTid tqijperate life, peribrtni^ 
social,' and icligions duties, appear to enjoy "more 
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tr«uiquillity and self-p03session, than the various 
tribes that are struggling to emerge from the level’ 
on which their birth and circumstances have placed' 
them. Such as these, ever restless, taste not the 
pleasures of repose ; and, as the desires of ambition, 
like those of avarice, increase with possession, they 
arc strangers, as long as they live, to contentment, 
the sweetest ingredient of life. 

, When it is consult 1 ! ed, that besides /the certainly 
of incurring slander and misrepresentation, of feeling 
lyuch uneasiness, and of foregoing many most de- 
sirable comforts, the ambitious are also in danger of 
iufamy where they expected fame, afnd contempt 
where they demanded honour, they will, it is to he 
hoped, repress their ardour, and learn to seek en- 
joyment in governing themselves and their families 
according to wisdom and justice. And let them not 
think that the public service is deserted by them ; for 
when every man, according to the Scripture rule, 
studies to be quiet, and %o mind bis own business, 
the public will be betteiHServed than by the officious 
interference of pragmatical activity. 

Though the favour and applause of men may gra- 
tify vanity, and promote pecuniary interest for a few 
years, yet of how little value will they appear at the 
close of life ? Men know but lit tie of each other's 
real character and merit, and frequently err by un- 
dervaluing and overvaluing them. They have often 
lavished fame and glory on the undese rving, and 
denied them, at least during life, to their greatest 
benefactors. 

Milton had very little reputation as a poet while 
alive. And as to posthumous fame, 

Si post fata veiiit gloria, acra irnit. 

ChurcfiiU had a thousand times more popularity 
while he lived than Milton. He owed his popularity 
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to politics. These interested the faction® of the 
times. Milton’s age was indeed factious and tur- 
buleut enough ; but he did not w rite political poetry. 
And the vioh nt partisans of bis time eared little for 
old Adam and Eve, and the blissful scenes of Eden's 
garden. , 

Men arc so apt to envy, to err, and to be ungrate- 
ful, that a wise man will lake care, if possible, not to 
let the fabutf of In* happiness rest on a pillar so tit- 
tering as the people’s fax our. He w ill endeavour to 
do c;nod and to aet asonablv, and leave popularity 
to follow hei own caprice, and not let if he said of 
him, that Ins* health and happiness depend on ap- 
plause or the want of it. 

Palma negdta, nmtTum, donata rcducit opmuim. — lion. 

It is the great business of Christians to rise above 
the world, to do right actions, not as meu-pleasers, 
but unto God and their own consciences ; and happy 
they who quietly walk in their pilgrimage through 
this world through fhe vale of peace, neither pursu- 
ing fame, nor declining it when it comes as the tenv* 
poral reward of goodness, but looking for approba- 
tion to him who sceth the heart, and whose appro* 
button is the only true gloiy. 

But even lictc man must be on his guard against 
vain-glory ; for many have appeared to be religious, 
and to despise glory, who were anxiously seeking it, 
deceiving themselves and others. Sucpt homo, says 
St. Austin, <ic vantc gfonce contempt «, vanius gto* 
j'Uitvr . 
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NUMBER XLVI. 


On Prejudices against Religious Books . — Ev. 46* 

I nor*: my readers will not think that I deviate into 
an uninteresting subject, when, in the course of the 
Winter Evenings, 1 am sometimes led to consider 
that which is the business of* every man/fcuid far more 
important than the finest disquisitions in Science, 
Eth ics. Arts, and the Belles Lettres : 

-id, quod 

iEque panperibua prodest, lucuplctibus aiqufe, 

neglect mu, pueris, scnihusquc uorrbil. — lion. 

The solemn stillness of a solitary Winter Evening, 
naturally leads to the contemplation of religion. In- 
deed, a subject in which all men* are u! all times 
deeply concerned, can never be unseasonable. 

1 am sorry to observe, that such subjects should 
he considered as dull. ®ut 1 surprised a little 
while ago, on mentioning irv design to touch on re- 
ligious topics, to hear from a sensible man, that be 
wished I would not, as I might depend upon it, my 
hook would be more generally acceptable if religious 
topics were entirely excluded. 4 If you write a re- 
ligious book,’ he said, 1 you must expect few readers 
but old women witii their spectacles ; you will stand 
no chance of getting rid of the copies, unless the 
societies for promoting religious knowledge, and Cor 
the propagation of the gospel, should think proper 
to give them away.’ 

This prejudice against, religious hooks, which I fear 
is too prevalent among those who call themselves 
men of pleasure, gaiety, and fashion, is very unfor- 
tunate, as it tends to cut off some of the best oppor- 
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tuna tie* of deriving a knowledge of that, which, 
through ignorance alone, they rashly despise* 

Indeed it must bb acknowledged, that tn tiie great 
abifndanoe of religious books, tor which this (aim- 
try i# remarkable, theie ere many which rather injure 
the cause whit h they wt i e written to advance. They 
wtu puhaps only written for a particular sect or 
persuasion, and when they fall into the hands ot 
those who ajrc not attached to any party, but judge 
fiom their own reason and unbiassed sentiments, thfcy 
excite ideas unfavoutable to ichgion m general. A 
poor style, wretched arguments, cant, hypocrisy, 
fanaticism, will give a disgust to the sober-minded; 
and much more to those who are little inclined to 
smous ideas, however will h commended by a po- 
lished style, and a dispassionate appeal to reason. 

Yot such books may perhaps pi'uduce a good 
eftect among thooC classes for whom they were in- 
tended, though they appeal to persons of education, 
replete with gross absurdity. They are not there- 
fore to be utterly despised, though they may be neg- 
lected; and it is unfair and ill-judged to form an 
idiaofall religion and all religious treatises from 
the zealous but poor attempts of an illiterate ingot. 
It u» like forming a judgment of all poetry from the 
works of Blaekmorc. Though, be ft always remem- 
bered, that the disciples were pooi fishermen* that 
religion may be understood vs itliout critical erudUsowj 
xmd that many a good titan without learning like* 
cOmpiehended the vital and essential parts of rail* 
gian, Me t cligwik of the heart , better than the mosi 
learned professor oi theology m the most celebrated 
university. While the one was inspecting diolioM* 
lies, the other was Examining his own bosom; .while 
the one era* toiling at languages, the other was ojh 
gaged in labour* of lorev 
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Tteweare in the English language great iw»« nbm 
of religious books, winch cannot fall under the ceti- * 
sure of absurdity, but are at one cf rational and beau- 
tifuL 1 wish my reader to enter on the study of re- 
ligion by reading them, and he will afterward relish 
real piety wherever he finds it, even though.it should 
appear in &i«tyle of rude simplicity. 

But many fashionable freethinkers are much con- 
versant in polite and classical authors ;_andfo pass 
frbtft them to some of the simple work/ of more de- 
votees, it too violent a transition. It is for that retv- 
soh that I recommend to them the sermons of the 
best writers ; and hope they will not be so far pre- 
judiced against them as to condemn them unex- 
amined. 

After a taste shall have been formed for religious 
subjects from the works of Addison, Hooker, Ham- 
mond, Taylor, Grotiua? Bishop Ball, Dr. Lardner, 
Locke, Clarke, and all the sermon writers of the 
first class, the mind will learn to take a pleasure 
even in those books of humble piety, where the ex- 
cellence of the thoughts and doctrines must shine 
by its own lustre, unadorned with the graces of 
language. 

It is natnrai to suppose, that human inquiry will 
be most willingly conversant on the most Important 
subjects. Life, death, and immortality, have in them 
an inherent importance, in comparison with wbidt 
all other things appear like dust in she bdkmcc. 
There are coos^atimy more books, I behove, in di- 
vinity than in any other department of literature. 

But can I, after so many and so valuable labours; 
add any thing useful ? 1 fear not ; yet as religion is 
a Vabjeotthat must frequently Be considered' by all 
who think vrith seriousness, I have also frequently 
considered it, and shall beg leave sometimes^ write 
my thoughts of it with that humility which becomes 

xuii. o 
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all men, and which perhaps may be particularly re* 
(ipined in me. 

* d am struck with awe at the very subject. A poor 
frail mortal sits down to examine the works and 
words of his omnipotent Maker. If he should mis* 
take in ,bis conclusions, lie may offend God, aud 
lead others into dangerous temptation. . 

But lie is encouraged by example. He is en- 
couraged by the authority- which commissions many 
to cxpouudnhe Scriptures, and to teach the people. 
And if errors are errors of judgment only, unaccom- 
panied with presumption, there is every reason to be- 
lieve them venial. 

General prejudices against religious writings arc 
highly unreasonable ; for what is religion but moral 
philosophy under a higher sanction than the best 
hit limn reasdn could' give it; what but the best ef- 
forts of human reason, contaoUecl and directed by the 
fill of GodT _ , , " ' \ t , 

And can it be illiberal, narrow, up philosophical, 
or in any respect up Worthy of the most exalted of the 
hitman race, to Study this will of God ? to trace the 
bjearas of celestial light wherever the least glimmer- 
ing appears in this darkling vale ? 

The study of divinity, or Christian philosophy, is a 
Sublime employment of our faculties worthy of thfc 
greatest philosophers. What are mathematics, lan- 
guages, afts, to the contemplation, of the great foun- 
tain of all knowledge, of all beauty, of all excellence, 
the- Father of lights ! . * 

Totally to neglect the topics pf religion in ihy 
Winter Evenings, would, I think, be a culpable 
ormssldn ; and I hope fe tv readers are so little aUeR- 
riVe to* their chief •concern as to think whatf'vejr^s 
' &ud bn that subject, how e ver ini perfectly. d gstitu fc 
H)f*lhterfest/ * . . 5 ' 

Afttfr g^itatch ha$ been written iii thji^c^uniiy ’tjy 
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the heroes of Ghribtmfnty, I can indeed hope ti add 
but little ; but if 1 only turn lh< ittcntion of a 1 'W to 
tlie subject, the attempt will not bo moles*: And 
what pleasure arising from poltte letters and el.ts*l- 
cal knowledge ran equal that of seeking ftnr one’s 
self, and shewing toothers, tlve thing* that belong 
unto pi act * 
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On the CharaUa (>f a Parish Pnr*t. — Ev. 4 7 , < 

In the tatimation of reason, few, if any, employ* 
moils, art more honouydric than tjjat of the pastor 
of a parish, the true Shepherd of lus pwph;. It Jj» 
the business of his life to drffusf happiness and 
knowledge. His own wants, and those of Ins t*p 
milv, require t»ome regard to pe?nuiary emolument^ 
and justify an cudeas our to obtain a compete nev ; 
but his attention to lucre is but secondaiy and sub 
oidinate. His professional employment, add <thc 
purpose of his life, is the communication of foappi- 
ii( 5>b ami “knowledge : a most honourable profession, 
to be seeking wisdom at the fountain, and to be dis- 
pensing it libcralfy to %ll who ask for it. 

T am speaking oi the profession, not of <tlu^ pro- 
fessors. 1 am aware k that many a satirical toq^ue 
Will be ready to detract from them, when compared 
to tjhe profession in theory, and to exagger^tp ip 
Aeni those human frailties, which in o^era, they 
would palliate. But T tven when I descend from the 
profession to the piofessors, 1 think X may aSp^, 
that in no rank of society are more Eespect- ^ # mem- 
tcA lo* W found fhan in the clerical. • Tney ought, 

j> 2 
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it Wilt be safcl, ! to be super 16* rtf leaf tihtg^autf uteflii 
toother*, tit the master should efccfcl hitschdktm^ 
a ad ft* their studies end educatidft tetodto the tod* 
vancement of hamotv ettoellcrtwe to its highest per*, 
fedkwkw** Kutnftn frailty excepted, they hate Been, 
and often sue, what they ought to be* in the eye*0T 
uasonab’e expectation. It is not possible to sa- 
tisfy the demands of fanaticism, puritan ism, and en 
tfvusiasm. < * « i « T If 

- Of. John burton, a WeW-known classical sehoiiuk 
seems >to»Jbav«e viewed the character of a pariah 
‘finest with singular admiration. He frequently 
speaks ef it 'With a degree of rapture. Tho following 
pas st^e from his Sacerdos Parceckths is pkawng: 

felix rfndw, cpd now ingluri* mb 
agUt procul arairiuo e n^tu^uot 
Qidrrtokns tyu^quid dignityu sapfrnte bonoepf 
f*rwfdut mterrue meditator srria \itao. 

‘Oaudto deficient penttita , Deftqtto voennti, 

Cwjua sacra ger it, vrntgna totatqf honore, 

Jaipaudii cvms, ppimainquc nduipnt to Mki** 

Now jlium potait Syrtn, dainnow Toluptus. ' 
non qdudras agitans tfiscordis cW«, 
flfce rftafesowdas hUiutt, nee fawn pr*%* cupWo^ 
bed ptetaxv cwlumqao Jr'idt* witipfe*4» renwunw 

Ad m&jora vocal , fortunara dona female ni 
Swknciona pedibo* ripdiquc pericula *ati, 

AttfJt and patriam momirahs sub safe jmnfem. 

FeKfc’qut, |Ni6 lorbamtiblis aantot vgsUs, 

Civttcw 4ftt* pratpectat ab tree tWultus; / 4 

Cetera sccura. sancio racatusque tslwn * t 
$e<Wlufc t ct jtapulo ptodesac ItecKpife placed. 

t 7 

He proceeds to exemplify the Character by iHe 
WstanceaMrf Bernard Gifphi/ Hooker; Hetbdrf^k^d 
Hides. To these a long list of men might be added, 
'tt l Ik cfotrtrtfttl yrfeet&ef 'tactinthi’dbt 1 ac- 

rfpfcetf a pitfttteihfcm bf hagelfe* tteractitm eWitfn 
*tbtk W ey seem tfr have befeto east by 
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PrpWdencoaa^modeb of excellence, to shew atiwhet 
height human nature cam arnvi^ by its Mituoiw efV 
forts, assisted with dmite 0ncv, nntwith»Undttufc Ats 
iobeuent wOftknees aad corruption. , j i» 

Atony parish iptieste no lest exemplary then ttasv 
have died unknown, *, j 

■ ctmicnmt niiia vale Racto ■ - 

' ( Jvlf r ♦ 

Multitudes who lived in tha practice ot every Chris- 
tian rirttie^and died in the faith, trulyTbaiiitii'**# tuiy 
mortal can possess that title, now sleep hi peace, .with 
nothing over their graves but £he gveen~$w#rtj. » Jp 
the estimation of Heave U> it is probable that they mtf? 
deemed more worthy of 0 mausoleum than kings mt(l 
conquerors. 

As a tree islmofra by its fruits, let Christianity 
be tried by the Virtuous men it has prodriC*fy 1 do 
not think that the dJoat celebrated phjlofophei s 
among the heathens have equalled the virtue of 
many parish* priests, who spent their days Mn the 
uniform practice* of pibty and benevrfletwjfe { of many 
whose lives at e accurately t recorded ; ahd pf thou- 
sands more who lived and died in the obscurity 
which they loved, in the low-roofed vicarage of some 
sequestered hatmlfet. ' 

But objectoti ark ituSlijtcd to coihptaip that the 
labours of the parish-priest arc not often attended 
with any remarkable offect p that parishes Continue 
profligate notwithstanding die preaching and ex- 
ample of the itt^Vpfbus and learned incumbent. 
Profligate they may be, it is true, notwithstanding 
tfec®e> advantages ; yap, is it apt, fea«qnd>lq ttjbe- 
iMovdithatithqy would be pof# i/RW?* 1 

I,* -ir , ,, * ,.y t toT wLH 

clergy nu|0^9 

« vteeh & M $&' 
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jtUe regqjat minister of the parish. Hu cn- 
.tijaavour.to preserve ; thd dignity of hid mdw 4 Wigr 
, matis^d aipjpiride, hw claim of ms just due* ns-ava- 
rice,!hisJ^iQaai style of preaching a$ the eojd and 
languid performance of one who is labouring fbrlrifr, 
m an employment which bo dvslitefc. , 

i .T^ese .opinions are disseminated with industry, 
end thus the 4«wer part* of the pariah $rt soon' th- 
. aided otto two parts, equally inclined to obstHiettKe 
beneficial operations of the .minister. Jibe sceptical 
aadiPtofligate qq the one hand, nnd the enthusiastic 
OU the, other; unless therefore* the bettor Sort unite 
with him, and give him that power which is hec^S- 
aary to accomplish the purposes of his professions he 
umu danger or being set at nought, and all his Cri- 
-ijUjftvyurs may Ire rendered ineffectual. 

.A. clergyman has often a difficult part to Aid. 
The, tunes arg such,, that all the /icher add higher 
people of bis parish, however vulgar fheir ipitids, 
affect to be people of fashion. They bring into. the 
village the manners pud amusojpeiits '(It the mdttri- 
pplis. Jvon one hapd, refuses to join in them, 
he is 'an unwelcome .visitor among the rich ; and if, 
on the other, he is se^too pinch engaged id thtar, 
he is despised h* thenpopr, * 

The ripb. should allow him to be ft little sjagolaf 
and reserved, without tbinhipg him disagreeable df 
jutisshiouable, He, 4 a public ( chur»cter, and stanii 
concocted wi^h aU,the parqify of whatever degree, 
» a*wy iuuujptteapd imports*^ relauoir. 'It lsjhis 
4fttyi*o serve, both arf$t and poor, and in making him- 


sejfiagreeable to one, ho must not so for forget the 
ptWr.ast o neglect bis duty and to .give Offence, pnt 
nothing, ;in clergymen gives greater offence' to the 
pw, than okw da mottle., , ’ * ' 1 ' u , ' ‘ 

; ,>Vh«thBr,the, iwwhj?| p»A»s^r frifflipA tfarii- 
M nnipoJrte.ftppomBrtshmOTlk f*“ 
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rlsluofters should make «t a point to suppOrthiratfith 
their countenance, in df the duties ot tw o flsce. 
Tbii&upport oi therein r panshioneis appears to *ne 
to be the principal thing wanted to render the clergy 
efficient in promoting the great purposes of their sa- 
lutary institution. 


1 NUMBER XLVIIL 


On the beneficial Effects of Sunday Schools.— Ey. 48, 

In this free country a stuct plan of police cannot ea- 
sily be established and carried into complete execu- 
tion* Preventive measures and summary proceed- 
fogs wbuld often infringe that liberty which is an 
Englishman’s glory# The consequence is, that ea- 
punishments arc more frequent here than in 
absolute governments. 

s But capital punishments* though shocking in 
their nature, ana conducted so as to strike terror, 
are yet found experimentally insufficient to promote 
a general reformation. They cut down the tree 
that bears evil fruit ; but it Would be a more suc- 
cessful method to (paft the stock with a' more ge- 
nerous don. If it is possible to meliorate tile root, 
the tree thht would otherwise h&vo only cumbered 
the ground* will m time mature its beautiful Woe- 
some to clusters of fruit equally useful and de- 
licious. 

But m what manner shall the reformation begih 9 
Old offenders may be sometimes restrained by Tear, 
Hu* seldoatadmit an entire renovation. * The expo 
fimotit, therefore, must chiefly be made on the young 

*t«Mi 
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('©hm child nsm®f the ihjIt are usually educated with 
caiMideHifrld< eacp«Rso . i Whether the methods. ihl. 
which they, .sue tiaiuedaTe thedjest that (scold t>4 
ooutiived or «»»; it i» certain that the noli cannot 
from >theiij'tt»te. of independence, lrtl> under the ta- 
bulation of the charitable. Poor children Cheomro 
the objects on which charity must exert herself in 
her endeavours to efil^tTWional reform. 

The majority of every nation must of necessity 
consist of the poor t and if'thn majority can be im- 
proved, there is great reason to suppose that many 
in the minority will receive benefit fiom the example; 
and that, upon the tyhoJ*, so much good will bi\ pro- 
duct d, as may be said to meliorate the morals of a 
whokt. people*. , ' . i.u .<! 

Chardsy-aebeclS' were established with tins Utofcr 
ble intention ;,a«d, though many plausible objection* 
have been made to them, yet there^isOeasonta think 
that, as far as they extended, they eontvibuteclcoiu- 
atdembly to thestccompHshment of their original put; 
pose. But though they are nopieraus, they tue^liy 
m> means Uuiversd; ' and, on their present plan, they 
cannot possibly comprehend SW the poor children of 
a populous parwh, t ^h*., >t 

To supply their deftH*. and to. serve many most 
desirable purposes, Mr. Haikes of Gloucester basics- 
stituted Sunday-schools, To the honour of the age, 
h» example has bees eagerlyfollowdd. ffaBylmk 
mt present maty mite infancy. Timeaud axperiew* 
can aime sbewsin ft fuH and infallible lightest# j^ecal 
utility* It m proper* however, to iender.it an o bje ct 
of general attention, that it may have the adswtngh 
Hrf a for trial* » > •* >i i. < 

They who kow how much time .is nfbortfcry ,fcr 
the iurtructiea of children, will entertain doabte 
whether m how or two, after on mtrnnjariQpmtfadn 
days, will be sufficient for any great 'p orp on e, tend 
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whether tho little that i# then learned toil} toot bp 
obliterated from the memory by the natural effect of 
time, and the intervention of a variety of objects 
which have no relation to the Sunday's lesson; rf Chil- 
dren who go to school spend seven or eight hours 
qvery day iu the week, for a year or two, before they 
loarp to read with habitual facility. 

This cannot be denied ; but then it should be eon* 
sidnred, that the superintendent may set ashort task 
tp 1m learned* in the course of the week, such as the 
child can attend to with advantage, under the eye df 
the .parents, who, though they should hot be able to 
re^d, may yetj by their authority, take care thatthe 
child looks into its book daring half an hour every 
evening, when the daily labour is concluded. With- 
out. the co-operation of parental authority, 1 fear 
little will bp apne ; with it, there is a chance that 
something may ; and the parents themselves will de- 
rive some benefit, by virtuously endeavouring, ac- 
cording to the best of their power, to promote their 
children’s improvement. If the parents can read, 
and arc duly desirous of serving their children, they 
may instruct them according to the method pre- 
scribed by the teacher, and the Sunday attendance* 
may be considered as a probationary exercise or 
public examination. , * * - » * * • s 

,But if the child should not learn to read, ha may 
yet learn^pomething more valuable. He tnsvyfcarti 
the principles of religion and moral honesty. He 
may learn to say proper prayers, the Lord’s Prayer* 
the Qreed, and the Catechism* 'by rote i and freqitent 
repetition* and they who know the extreme ignortttod 
qt children in the lowest rank, will not deera>thto& 
C 9 ntemptitde acquisitions. They are such as' may 
baxn a goon effect on the ^ hole lives of the labour^ 
ipg part qfj mankind, save them from many ortotn wad 
crimes, and at the same time, conduce to promote a 
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spiiifcrif piety, and a due degree of Obedience 
and attth<&ity. * 1 * 

Christianity may certainly be # understood to 41! 
die purposes of salvation without much learning; 
and perhaps the honest labourer, who receives the 
plain instruction of the Sunday schoolmaster, and 
treasures it in his heart, and acts un to the little 
knowledge he possesses with firm faith and true hu- 
mility, is a better Christian than the leaned theoto- 
gitt who disputes with all the pride bf sytldgibtic 
Skill, and the malice Of polemic strife, in thewmools 
of divinity. Compare the child who has "learned 
only the Catechism, to the mere vugajHmd, Or ‘the 
wretched pickpocket in London streets, % Who sea Jrfce- V 
ly evfer heard the name of God or Jesus Christ, but 
in an oath or execration, who imbibes the arts bf 
villony from his cradle, and dies by the gibbet tot' 
eighteen. * » ' ' 

Although children should learn nothing, in con- 
sequence of the shortness of the time devoted lorn-' 
struction, and the distant intervals of it, yet it is cOr* 
tain, that during those hours, which are the modt* 
dangerous in the week, they are kept from baff 
practices, and the contagion of bad examples. If 
they were not confined, and under the master's eve; 
they would be in the streets in the purlieus of mb 
turn a, ki the churchyard, gaming for hatfpeh^, 
quarrelling, fighting, and practising evegf vide 4 of 
winch their agfc in callable, and Which opportunities 
allow* • » *» ‘ - **> 

ui Perhaps when children are industriously ttrifr s6- 
beslybrougbt up by their parents, and employed in’ 
sedentary manufactures during the whole week, it 
may be injurious- to health, and quite unned&iatf j\ 
to (confine and employ them on the dayNvhkrh 0w 
attended for their rest and refreshfntfW^f^t'fS^MbRy 
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inuBcba MK»to *fe# 

exercise, v ( 

Indeed the institution appears to me wile most- 
property confined to the very kwest of the people, 
those ftno are almost vugrasts.awd whobaveseareoiy 
a friend to assist them. ' TtechiWte*of peer wMt 
laborious people are usually sent at theft «#»«*> 
pease to petty schools, end brought «p agktdsiftiriy 
nscaevfiaso/tahly be requited; and to aonftneshdh 
aadtsse on Sunday erorarigv, ot to 1 unite 'thontovCu 
at sobool Vrith this idle and vagabond,' may possibly 
dotbtsrt morosqjusyltbaii Service. « • » *. > . 'i 

The benefit to be derived from Sunday-kadbuoist 
even to dur, proper object of the ehnrky, most fit 
t ts wt pft wsiqwd greatly owtbaatdtoqlmastnrf >aaid> 
I fair tbs' stipend usuaHypaid arradh as tnfi not 
enga#*. after the novelty is Vonaoffpsudh persons as 
are Gkely to secure attontiOu and obedience by th&r 
w i sdo m or authority. Parents will net saffier » met* 
terof adegsee as low as their ova, t6' punish* in' as 
exemplary manor,, or to dictate with a decisive trir 
to their ehikfren. Great Obstacles nay fatten prise! 
toidus tatritudon Horn the. pride and obadaacy'of 
parents indoor life, * •* < u 

But the design Is generous, and it ftiay produce- 
greater good than many comprehend. It may con* 
tribute to preserve ChifeatOTTff'timong us in its due 
vigour, (t may rescue many from a wretched life, 
an ignominious dautfc^ 4n4’ir dries -consequences in 
futurity. 

Whatever doubts the bold" and cautious may en- 
tertain, th» y angu m o osM .which Hs-pwgnotem (dis- 
play does them honour as men and Christians, and 
wi$'lMte>4ginK«ni& r iWimfefrar latent asuuy.pww 
madhg Miimoeuo&femgiutya ttedo%naatf(aBd r 
aa*tfa»teitebHshm«»t of'fimsdhytec h o o ia py ugik pat* 


nut 
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tatej^T tftlMHh^gM,dgNkMt to be rejected, OH (bar. 
fullest experience shall have proved it ineffectual** 
inngaeticahb. > ■ ->, s t . •<««**. * 

The riehhwe so many odvantages^.iotk for ep- 
joymeai of.Wrertd the iraprowernesbaB their talents, 
tbivin LgxattCade Sot them,, they ought, he contribute 
whe tev ec ,tfrey on to the comfort send instruction of 
thenbMbtpowtgr. CheUitianity fcoaohesmsto think, 
that the giver of *U good giftp.wiU considprtfeia.m-B- 
grate&il- return to hint ; anti experience- provesy (hat 
the improvement of the poor in goodlmanM taontri- 
bates greatly to the security aad’aoeoamHxtettoa of' 
thaepident. * i*-‘ 

1 am afraid, indeed, the aame experience prove* 
alto, that the poor ave not always made'bettm, ser- 
vants, bettor subjects. Or happier in *betp selves, hV 
the tilde end i supedmal sotoof-airiiia w ntu wh*m> 
enable them to read- novels; iostcadfof- the/ Bilie i 
and -to, write love-letters, -instead of heading aoooadta 
and regulating their mommy. But swl-no man has. 
a sight to deny them the weaa*»«£ enprovamento 
Th* -light of theeun tnayuSbrd-eppoataintyifor viW 
laaeus aadbwischiavoue actions , bntwhaisauttal ihUl> 
presume to veil it from his fellow-mortals, ievemtf tit 
weta possible? 


NUMBMUJOUb. 


’tikWt'M**** qptdmu&tMw - 

OMB ,ru t II' MiCt f* !► I I-*,! ttf'b 1 

Tnnirpn lit irah Joed hyfdtoniVaa - 

vigOrap mamd»4Jretj span- m item «£tfc2tohft .end, 
woihp ihg'eppaaMieo .deseree-a gMadto-writeuef, 

esteem, than many ace disposed to aBs* him. He 
XLIII. E 
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is. sp on. of in the Biographical prefaces , ? to the 
EjuglWh Poets, with that faint praise, whioh ^o^vits 
tp conteraptubus Censure. But ip this ci rcumstance, 
lip, is op a level with some of the first: writers and best 
pvenwhom the annalsof English literature, have re- 
corded. All eminent writqir§ who were d&rfta^por 
^pries with Johnson, were seen by hiin through a 
medium which gave an unnatural Ungetomeir com- 
plexions, igid distorted their real shape. k ^ 

Lyttelton's intellects, compared with those df hl$ 
censorial biographer, were, 1 think, feeble. Ongucl! 
a comparison, he appears but as a Jamb to a llpn. 
Johnson, ip the consciousness of his strength, tbjgbl 
hft vc ; allowed Lyttelton great merit, without feeing 
the jeast propensity to invidious . detraction. Pps- 
4ejriity*,if not the present age, vfill place them both in 
tge rank they respectively deserve. Their ( pwp de- 
cisions concerning each other, will avail but little. 
y A wish to wave a comparison in which Lytteltoq 
will ever appear greatly inferior, I choose rather to 
consider his absolute merit, bpth as a writer au<| as 
a npan. In. both these characters, considering aJl 
circumstances, he will appear worthy of; nAtibp^d 
esteem ; and I am the more desirous of supp<^rtii>£ 
his character, because I consider him as furnishing 
an excellent example to young and ingenuous ijpble- 
rpe?y whooften err bv the bad models. which they aiy 
accustomed to, behold and ta,ugty to admir^. { \ ? 

The juvenile compositions of LytteJt&p, ^ J# 
he considered merely as c$ excises voluntarily! |^ r 
forwei by, a wett-tlisposed raan,;%, 

of hw .improvement in stylp. . ws^pjsierv^^ajo.n 
,fbo Jifei ojf/Citero, oowMderfd in t^W'%hi, ! aj'e (( 'pi^ r 
toinly e retried to 

&9<t ingenuity of Middlefpn ; from, ^hgs^iBio- 
pP'V.ve/y uttWftly,, 



meritorious, as the ^rtiuseixieht of fit man bf quality, ? 
though * by ’ nb itieanS 'Worthy bf being .ptrosed } ’as 
mas terpjeccs of composftibn. ' But f su^ly it Wii’i 
great' virtue in 'Lyttelton tb sjreftdftW yoiitnln^stfbh 
efriployffibht, while those bf 'his' age, rauk^ and ? pros - 
pepts, were usually engaged ih aft the'jtfoHies* lafcd 
yJcesof vain-gloTioiis dissipation. ' 5 ; ,r * 
1fhe : Persian Letters do not exceed mediocrity, 
tile plan, thoijgh by no means hbvd, affordfcdiScptje 
fbr wit; humour, and ingenious satire. But there*% 
iittlb »n the Persian Letters, which amsm*6f bdnuhon 
abilities v and common observation coulffi rfct 'have 
produced/' 1 Th&bOok, however, 1 has bebh popular 
among the young afid superficial: the ob- 

servations in it are So trife and obvidhsf, as not io at- 
tach the minds' of those who are deeply read' either 
in learning or in life. ' , li< 

" 1 Thfe observations bn tfyd conversion aqd hpostle- 
$hipi of Saint Paul, arc so excellent in their design’, 
stria So able in the Execution, that they entitle tffe'dtt- 



Wlsh that He had taken ordcr^aqd become archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. Thechurch wbufd havefdjiiid 
iH hihi arable advocate! With his pen, and a shining 
dttihmfitit by his example. ' Dr. Johfnsori, alWdysk 
friend tb rjcftgibri; doesjusisrcb to the Obsbt- 
vadbrfs f bh S^iritf t Kiul , by 1 saying bf them /that th^y 
fbvhi a' treatise hi which infidelity hits nOVef befen 
Y&btf cdt£ a ^pfecioifsanswer. 1 y 
-> Sif^ adybcatesror^b faith WsLOM; pHte “ 

A^jkmiy Mt WbiACeiblhiftvrfy^f SiVttL 
drtheiFbrgihfiehtrfV 
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posed ,tb be free ftemprofeasioakl prejudice /anti the 
bias, of temporal advantage*, LookO, Addiseo,'N€$- 
wa,' West, and Lyttdtpa>‘ *se' volunteers In Chfe 
ehurch militant, whose prowess excitedby principle 
aftone, and arising from Conviction of ft righteous 
cause, entities item to be considered among the 
most glorious soldiers of Jesus Christ, If lyud* 
ton had written nothing else butt the Observations 
ms &irit Paul's Conversion, his famewdukl have 
been founded on a firmer basis than it stftndsi tipbh 
jpt present. That foundation is of marble.' ■ ** <te^e 
hf ^btfl other works ftre formed of too slight and oft- 
rishfthle materials to support a fabric jdesigned liV 
f posterity w *i *.». * f ‘ ’* - • M"'* 

^ taTiie Dialogues of the Dead have been muc^O#- 
riebcatsed ;but inclined' as 1 am to favour the reptria- 
ttdn of their author, l cannot help agreerng wiin the 
judicious criti»* v who think fchattfoey are tdo little la- 
boured ; and that tliey aro sueh as ft man dl mo- 
derate abilities and reading might have written with- 
outniuch study; aThey have neither the wit of Lu- 
cian; the grace of FootenelWv noijthe floridbeatitiftg 
of Fendon. Like the Persian Letters* they appear 
to^be bcBt calcubted for th© youngiand euperMd. 
'The three dialogues by thafcr highly aqcoinplishftd 
lfcdy, Mrs, Montagu; have* h tiunkj more spin* thdn 
any in* the collection* 1,1 1 ° *.i o* 

The Parliamentary Speeches exhibit littfe ‘to iftte- 
rest tke reader, sinGn the queftdonawhi»i%aft^Ue 
to th©m have cetsfcd to be: controverted, Tbeycsft- 
riotbe classed with the remiate ■ b£ ancient do- 
*paance. They* have ; nothing to- h^ ^blimod^^r 
miski to bo commended. They display marbs*t>f 
' an honestnndtgoodmind, which the old rhetdricktas 
'hm saidisthe first quality of an orator; ati&thhy 
betray no want of comp£teft£abihty;<’> **df 
t MTlm- Biographical Prefer hiu^uenud pinion 
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of 1 the Bi*&*yof Henry the Second. He hoe eon*- 
ftned hishbrtative t6 therecital o£ a few trifllngcir- * 
ctunetancee Attending the publication of h : such as 
argue a*v excess of timidity in the historian, con* 
ceruing the reception of his book ; but such a* do 
not affect the merits of the history, any 'otherwise, 
than a# they seem to imply some degree ot weak- 
ness-in the mind of the autnor. ‘ '* 

. As Johnson says nothing of this book jit is pfoba- 
blethat be had not read it; and indeed it is rather 
iMtftviting *to classical scholars, however it' may 
please the antiquary. It is however greariylabouad. 
There is An. abundance' of matter, the result ofeu- 
rious research. But the style, though cfear anfl 
easy, is not animated trith the Homan spirit/ nor 
elevated with classical dignity. It is, therefore, tutt 
much read by those who read for other pleasure be- 
sides that which arises from historical informarioii. 
It is^ however, intrinsically valuable; and becomes 
motse estimable, when considered as the voluminous 
production of a man in that rank of life winch is ex- 
posed 16 all the^mptations of indolence, if* no&too* 
those of vicious extravagance. Such a history from 
any mqn would have been highly respectable y bnt 
feocrian opulent peer, and a man of foshinn, it&f- 
fords so good an Example to the great, that* It ought 
to be commended with every praise that does not * 
amount ho 6n unjust and adulatory encomium. 3t is 
^ the workdrf a man ofsensc and parts, if not of great 
genius-l dt is the work of -d good man and armftrkft, 
'mdowornwg to diffuses the iota of Virtueandofli- 
^'hsryfki^ iitfnagined it to he the work^bn which the 
; autb(orrdericd?l fe build that fame which ivns tode- 
/ H e. meant it dao* monutran t 
vddriWe $ur>bras»t but i doubtfWh(^r J ii>wdl 
against the attacks tof tia»f ; Vo t* t y# urt vmr*i 

nctflUpe Boera&s^'l*brdTiy^^^ 
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and hodifcfernbta^ mourner. Johnson Uuqaelt <$d 
not lament ifce teis of hft jTetfr, m a majujer Ho 
pletemg, orwiuch bote stronger ^ar&a^fauu^ ef- 
fitettan* « » 

The meamk mamagr of tori JLyttelton waft, apt, so 
productive of happiness aft the first ; but $bft wise 
in not, I believe, publicly recoijded* tf it p dfes$y 
mcertatnecL ♦, 

i That ho was a kind agd indulgent fisher, th^e i» 
e&ery ife a^on to believe, though his sop ^asiVnp^- 
denfc and unfortunate* 

<• fn public lite r he was a warm friend tp liberty, an 
indefatigable mao of business, ** patron of letters* £s 
appears 19 the instances o i Mallet and tliofpaw, end 
m every lespect a good cituen, actuated by gqoqians, 
ww, and patriotic principles, j 

Consutenng the whole of lus character 1 poky 
pronounce that he was+an ornamepf^o the peerage, 
and an honour to his age . 

If Lord Lyttelton does not possess the very first 
tank among men, it is not through a defect of great 
values, noble principles, and philanthropic purposes; 
but from a wanrof that robust vigour, and thaL fer- 
vent ardour of gemus, Which nature must t supply, 
and art can only direct and improve. Let hint be 
compared as a poor, a patriot, a philosopher* and a 
man, to his celebrated con temporary » Lord CLpabyv 
fit Id By the herd of wdridlmgs and wilfhng^, *jb e 
preference will undoubtedly be given to Lord Cr^ftter- 
tteld; but men of # sobd sense and enlarged, YJ* WS > 
men. ofigood hearts, lowers of mankind more fhan. 
looms of vaxnty and sordid interest* will unite th^r 
sufirages ml favour of Lead Lyttelton. TJiey ylll 
in reviewing %i» together, wbo?e examples 
ami precepts are most likely to to 

«*«l^ thosd of the tutor of diwmftlflbPU, WPf* 
of hma who tahgktv ahdrpracltled 
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spite ofii&shioti and prejudice, the love of truth, vir* 
tu«V and Christianity? It would be an affront to 
mankind to offer a formal answer to tins inquiry. 
But there are many, among whom I am sorry to 
have been 'obliged to enumerate Johnson, who have 
derogated from the character of Lyttelton, by a dis- 
respectful mention of Ins name, his writings, and his 
conduct Johnson was influenced by some degree 
of jealousy to despise one, vjjiam, as he wrote at the 
same time with himaeif, (hough m an inferior manner, 
he could not but consid* r as a rival iu the contest for 
fame. Others are enemies to the memory of Lyttel- 
ton, for no other reason than because they are 'ene- 
mies to virtue! Such persons endeavour to throw 
contempt on his writing, by representing the author 
as weak and vain. If they faintly allow him to have 
been a good man, the concession is made with an ex- 
passive sneer.i/^Dfhe detraction of persons who are 
themselves too deeply corrupted to see and admire 
thn charms of a virtuous aud religious character, de- 
serves to be treated c with that contempt, which thby 
are endeavouring to fix on a man deserving of ho- 
nour : and e\ ery effort should be made to recommend 
such an example as Lyttelton's, to the rising genera- 
tion 6f nobility, who should be taught, white /they 
shim hts weaknesses, to aspire at equalling and sur- 
passing his moral and intellectual excellence. 


NUMBER JL. 


On (he littYafi}' efratbeter of'Jytmi Citsdrl- r-EV, 56. 4 

*C ' t v ** ( < f v * \i\i * i 

*J&kiv* Cssak, bke the 'greater part' of mrrt>d)»* 
tingippbfeilby * ■genw s y began to ditpky bis inventive 
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popped!* tiio pteasimt^wnite uki wtt\y< 

youth*, hb, wrote d tragedy call e^XEdijm^ atnd the*; 
Praitifqf jtitrcutes; which 1 imagine ? was a kintbotf' 
epic poorrt ;„but Augustas >prohibited the publication 
of them fcoth>le»t tbey should ejqpoae &fty marks id} 
juyeuile m^rfectipjft the ariai -fei 

milyi;? Judwtald bejneirtkmed ako^as an instance 

of J^Uus,(iwi3|uf s ^ induatfeyv that h6vGtia4>ilod ;aiwf* 

luttie»;£h whicbheg awe t&e name of iArjci cotteetmaea; 
consist mgt,a£i the remarkable apophthegms b£m» 
workable rneto. . Augustus suppressed this oW, 
from. a scrupulous regard for the honour of the house' 
of,Ctasar« & -■•■*. k-’ 

Urie cannot help wishing that die lureutle prout 
ductions of so distinguished a man, had’ beeps - proto 
served as .curiosities; Hough they might nofchsw 
been exempt &om the defects of ins mature judgment, ' 
there is every reason tojconjecture they abound^ 
cd in elegance* :• *'■ £*\« • ; ■ , 'i aJ' 

At a later, period, this great man wroteapoem^ 
eptitled iifer/Qr the Itinerary* jt gave an account 
of his expeditious progress fom Rome to Hispania 
ulterior; and waspmbably in the atyfe and manner 
of Horace’s Iter Brundwitm* ^ 

,* i< am the rather induced to believe that Ceeaar* 
wrotefin the Horati&n mmmsr &ermoni proprwru y te^ 
cause the tittle specimen which remains GfCeosat’* 
poetry jg in that styles It is the well-known frag- 
meat o& Terence, pres^rvgd by Donatus. 

Tu qooquc, tu in unumis, O dimidiate Menander, &c. 

In the dialogue 6f ah Admirable author on the 
causes of the corruption of eloquence, there is a 
paapg^ whi^^MU hut tittle*lionour o^^^saras 
a poet, Caesar ana Brutus, says he, wrote verses 
and, deposited tbemm libraries ? X ftejr did hot ttutkrf 
better warsei X^ JCk&to^ te^ ^yet niafd 
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fewer knew that they made them at. all*. JFbii 
melius quwn Cweto^at felicim, quia ill os fecisM pau~ 
dorrs sciunt. ^ * 

<Jaasajr> verses, it is probable, were not very strik- 
ing* as may be collected, from an anecdote recorded 
of, them by Plutarch. When Cwsar was *afcen by 
pjx$tea, he solaced himself in his disagreeable situ-* 
atipn, by composing orations and verses. Re read 
his, verses to 4 his captor**, hoping to receive the flut- 
tering tribute of their applause; but the, hardy ad- 
venturers had no ear for verse. Ceesar gave way to 
a momentary resentment, called them stupid bar- 
barians, and affirmed that they deserved crucifixion. 
It cannot be # supposed that lie revenged the mortifi*-* 
qation bis pride received, in a manner so tyrannical ; 
bat it is said that, as soon as he was liberated, he or- 
dered the poor pirates to be nailed to the cross. Ctu-* 
edition, it U to bfi hoped, was a punishment tor the 
want of honesty, andtnot of taste. 

Notwithstanding this vindictive spirit, it would 
have been happy if , this ambition had been poetical 
rather than political. It might have saved the deluge 
of blood through which he waded to empire. Ac* 
cording to his own confession, the conquest of Gaul 
occasioned the loss of owe million two hundred thm&and 
fives; and it is supposed, that the civil wars id which 
he was engaged, destroyed an equal number. Dread- 
ful effects of pride! Two millions four hundred, thou* 
sand lives destroyed by one man I Remarkable; ixty 
stance of the instability of, hpmftft grandeur!, for he' 
enjoyed the peaceable possession of ids powder only 
five inouttm ! : « «• ^ d: 

But the present business is to consider Ceesar in 
the light of a scholaV, not as a soldier. If .his chaH 
racter as a. poet is driputable,hjs talents as &n«$i- 
tor, andbis fcafuipg and sagacity^ a pbilo#opUoi^; t 
arfihig^y t>hd justly esteemed* 
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different abilities he excelled at once in the* eldgurtee 
of polite letters, and in the severer department of re- 
condite science. 

A® an orator, Cicero places him m the first rank ; 
and Quintilian thinks he would have rivalled Cicero, 
had he devoted his abilities to the rostrum or tribu- 
nal. The elegance of his language was the pceufiai* 
excellence which distinguished him as an orator. 'He 
was more attic than Cicero ; and if he had transmit- 
ted his best orations down to posterity /Cicero would 
not have stood alone at the head of Roman orators. 
Cicero himself generously extols him, and think* Him 
equal to those who had made the study, of eloquence 
the business of their live6. # * ■ (: •* k 

But eloquence was cultivated by Cca&ar otdy W 
subservience to his ambition. He knew that tW 
Tv'umviri, in the plenitude of their usurping power 1 , 4 
could cut off the heatta and hand? of mere oratofs. 
aud nail them to the rostrum. He knew, that though 
Cicero inculcated the doctrine that arms should yield 
to the gown, and the laurel to thjo tongue* it was the 
sword and the axe which, in his time, carried all be- 
fore it. 

Amidst all the turbulence of ambition* so exten- 
sive wa* his capacity, that he found both time and 
inclination to write two books, addressed to Cicero,, 
oh the cool and dispassionate subjects of grammaifftai 
analogy. < In the dedication, he paid Cicero a great 
compliment, though, if we may judge from liis own 
conduct, It was insincere. He* congratulated the 
orator o^having obtained a laurel more hondumttie 
than all military triumph, as it was more glorious 
to extend the limits of the Roman genius, than of 
th^hirtpite. »' "'-t 1 *' ? ’ 

Ceesar wrote two bboks in opposition td Cjcew/s 
i a whi&h-Cato tlttcensis had faiftt’ietei. 
btet*d* with all the Warmth of panegyric; v Cwttwtt** 
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ardered thtf prtfse of Cate ts e reflection tm HrttafelF, 
ami published hfe^nswer m two oration?, to<#tech 
bej^l** the name, AM^Catoncs. ’ * 

fespeeeh&f wete in the ftfrm of e&usa v tfefe>t>he* 
fore a judge; and, I behove, they were conducted 
with temper, for Cmsar praise? Cato m the midbt of 
his invective. He was too much master of his tem- 
per to suffer it to be indecently disturbed by ciibcal 
obntmvetvy^nd he was sufficiently politic to know, 
that to dcny’aitocrft which was become notorious, 
would injure the cause of which he had undertaken 
the defence. 

One of the principal topics of Owsar's satire was 
C?to f a ehriety. But he relates an anecdote of it 
^b^redounds to the honour of Cato's general -cha- 
racter, Gfcto,feturningr one morning from a convivial' 
meeting, in a State of Inebriation, was met by some 
young men, who«were determined to see whom they 
had encountered# They uncovered his face, and 
found it Cato. ^ They no sooner saw him, than they 
blushed oujheir o^a account, for having taken such 
a liberty vim so great a man. You would have 
imagined that they had been detected in an improper 
ata|e by Cato, and not Cato by them ; so grpat w&a 
their confusion ; and hence it is evident thafeiMba 
rnfat of drunkenness, Cato's character was inspect*-* 
aUs, and retained the dignity of superior ^virtue* 
Cower could not have paid Cjatp * greets owwph t 
ment of allowed hm owe pepon# Authority# than 
by tdiHf this story, m wh^Catp, eiw^^hm 
diveptadof his reason by oct% w*e 


a cultivated mind Conducted this 
good-humoured manner, and tether more for the 


pleasure and amusement aseefttftil 

deaimi^wdetKMt fron-Ca to^ wtiqrt v bijn gB«ft ?a Id- 
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l«S«l »» be * good ro*n *twl a.g'pod crtwen. Mi## 
ooeApows that be wpe food qS yme ; aoddWooe ' 
seems to fouik that hie virtue, by wluub n joeent hts 
nvnri}t ejpwt, acquired warmth front the juice of foe 
grape* 

* Nartotur (ft priWl Cat&nfo 
Stipe uke*o ealustte 

"flie effect of Cmsar^ knowledge ia aafrQW my is 
felt at this hour, in the reformation of tluf Calendaii 
Ceeear i& represented m laiean, as saying of iumfafo 
• • 

media inter pralia semper 

gieUanmifioalKpie pUjp* tiipcnsqov fftnritL 

He was a lover of the science, pad exfeeHjtfd In fti 1 
but there is reason to believe, that, iti the Jnfektf 
Calendar, he was assisted or directed^ Smflijgetffcfc, 
the astronomer, who had derived Ifts knowledge 
from the banks of the Nile, It Is jftobable that 
supei station, and not ignorance only*, prevented the 
reformation from taking place, before CttWt ttnfO’lt 
the sanction of his authority, 8ncfreedfcj|K$ ita rettti^r, 
the whole honour of the invention. 9 

Ocesar's Commentaries are too weft knoWO to 
admit of much aatamdvmton upoh them. They are 
evidently formed on foe model of Xcuorihotfr And* 
bdt&K Thfehr language is pure, and flows wrth that 
oaii and perspicuity, winch has induced readers 
vwmtotiomj fo compare it to a gentle and'beat&tfhl 
itWel*, WftOSeSurfeCO tfratrfobth, and i pellucid. 
HvWf^uiMf lament the wtnt of 

*r**mtof teity Mrmtesof attirisated Wo^ 
quence, should remember, that Cmsar prdfesfotf 
myt* tend not a jtadt ifodlfegi- 

* * ** * 

r * *humn <g| ffWiihs f tiiaUfol^ * WsfoH nWi* dT i fop ww 

•wa xillMPnuiP wm«jp affwrtw sawwtftM’fKMUib 

tlih f 
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There is not much remaining of this great man’s 
composition *; but there is enough to induce us to 
lament that ho dill not use the pen more than th$ 
word. Poggius maintains, with groat force of argu- 
ment, that in military merit, his first object, he Was 
greatly inferior to Scipio. 

Pliny the elder seems to think vigour of mind 
the distinguishing character of Caesar. He means 
not firmness and resolution only ; but a peculiar 
celerity and* irresistablc force, which can be com- 
pared to nothing more aptly than to fire. He could 
at the same time, read and write, and listen with 
attention. He has been known to dictate to his 
amanuenses* six or se>en lettcis at once. Who but 
must lament that ambition stole him from the Muses* 
He might have spent all his fire, and acquired Im- 
mortal fame lit composing an epic poem, or the his- 
tory of liis country, without shedding a diop of 
Wood, or breaking one widow’s or oiphan’s heart ; 
and with the praise and delight of all posterity. 


NUMBER LL 


On tin sEsopiun Yah Its as a School Kook for 
•cay young Children.— ~ fiv. 51. 

I think it may admit of a doubt, whether tho-pre- 
sentmg of the common fables, which are efeUedtiEso- 

' i 

• Ifo)i4ies thw already mentioned, Cv * ar yrrota tlu £c»Ii<fwiy^ 
works, »re lost —ft mo capital OjratkwA, besides sonic r in a fit r 

ones, on bkfucula* occasions , several books Of EpUriex , Hf Msi 
afectStmf Lftri Akfpi/idtum, ‘1 ugn n&a {' dmt 1 *muc affirm nfcdt be 
translated AratosS Pheenoiuena. Other things arc attributed to 
him, boil it fcsqppoaod, orroneotfcly, 
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pian, to infant minds is' the most eligible mode of 
communicating' t tho*c first ideas, swhiah arc said t Cf 
be of the greatest consequence, find of the longest 
duration. , 

I object not to the moral, which is excellent, if 
the child could find it out: but the child thmfc* of 
nothing but the narrative, and pci hap#, in the child- 
ish ago, ought to think of nothing else. What has 
the infant of six or seven years Jo do >$tb the can- 
ning maxims of the world ? The great business is, at 
th^t time, to open the mind in tju pleasantest man- 
ner, by representing agreeable images, and by ex- 
citing and gratifying curiosity. • 

Tit? images of animals, dogs, horse#, bulls, pea- 
cocks, are very agreeable to childi en; and as Ta- 
bles exhibit such images, they arc sa^br proper for 
their elementary instruction. But the objection Is 
to that shocking violation of truth dbd nature, which 
represents the irrational and snufe creation reason- 
ing and conversing by articulate language *. 

Cluldien naturally love truth, £nd when they read 
a story then first cpiestion is, whether it is true * 
If they find it true, they are pleased with it; if not, 
the y value it but little, and it sopn Ik conies insipid. 
But they either immediately know that a story, in 
which a dog or a horse is represented speaking, is 
false ; or if they behove it true, it contradict^ their 
experience, and confounds all their ideas, so that 
they hardly know how to trust the evidence of their 
senses, vo* r 

Thfe Reasoning and conversation of irrational »ani- 
mals raise them to a level with the human species; 
and if children arfc to respect reason and Speech as 
most excellent gaffs, ,tbcy will,iu their iihtyglWloni, 
honour die cock, the wolf, and the fox, as fruftbas 

• Quodcuiiqiio oilendis >« 

p 2 
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u»an,i<tt'eb e degrade man to the ronk ot’ the ^ck, 
the wolf, and the fax*' ' ' • . f . . 

i Ifizoofogya taxable pfcrt of knovrl^dge; and <ton- 
fessedi y^sefid and pleasing to children ? Thau whs* 
toUftlfitfd'&6ra;m fheirficst ideas of animals, aft) wn& 
thpro* fc^t attributing to ammate mot only i speech 
and reason,^ but a thousand actionsyinittoitf a^aad 
doatri*raqoes;> totally, different iron* tho^o which arc 
aiatueal?* '*-■■■ ■ ; k> 

t .While 1 am wriiihg^ 1 open Croaall, and)l|iaee;)a 
prints of a cat hanging by the hinder kgs^ on a peg, 
pretending to be dead, in brdcr to entkeihe 
jinice to ctmc down* A child of strong sense* will 
aayvtHow could, a cat tie her binder legs together in 
ARtcba marmer^as to hang herself up as represented? 
and have cats such refined subtiity t i mention this 
instance aut df a hundred others, merely because I 
acoidently fifttm the hook at thatfeblei As She cut 
&s an amauftt^kh which children* are in general Wbll 
acquainted, any unnatural representation of it, will 
irtnuedtately bo detected and despised* ■ ' J 
a The styte^nd language of all the iEsopiaa fables 
npst in use# is generally above the comprehend tm 
^ ; those by whom alone they are read* GroxalTa 
teat i the same time a very mean istyliv vMj^ey* 
indeed, is a far better; but,ipsearch oftifid larf- 
guage^he has, deviated gre^i^om,siihfdurity; and 
rendered; bis fables imintelligibife to thqse for whocn 
itlti^ are ohiefly deBigned. ^ y--.* y/'ifT 

:» ' . L’fotrfngos vulgarity, ind&k^y*and tfisoliBil po- 
bticfr, deServedly..c©ndemn:his i |i«iiiSo l «hSiteo^ [His 
Ihbk ib nauseously vulgar, and fit only ifbffibc t^akes . 
l^anudt admire < either ihia 0h£^aUjB)adpitcati0ds. 
They indeed,*. sehlom 1 bead*' by IcbMtQa, and 
SfiEVe /b oly to iSweU tbfr Volumoe- : They ate too 
dong*; andifioo badly written to iferve for tetiin- 
st ruction of" young scholars. Two or three tees of 
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application}, ia the manner of Pbrndrus, would have 
answered the purpose much better. ' 

As to the ptopndty of €roxall n hiaguage, that 1 
may not be thought to choose the wefest spedlraens, 
1 17111 quote three or four lines of his first foblep&nd 
leave it to the reader to judge how well it is adapt* 
edto children* 

4 A brisk young cock,’ says he, 1 in company with 
two or three pullets, hi* mvtres&e 6 , raking upon a 
dunghill far something to entertain them with, hap- 
pened to scratch up a jewel. He knew what it wan 
we’// enough^ &c. I say nothing of the absurdity of 
giving chikhen an idea that a cork 4 knows what a 
jewel is well enough.’ I only animadvert tin the 
ordinary mode of expression. It aims at hum can 
witliout reaching it 3 and is totally destitute of that 
elegant simplicity, in which a nai retire of this kind 
should be presented ter children. • It were easy to 
fill a volume with the vulgarisms and Absurdities of 
Croxalla iEsopian fables. 

But yet, for want of a better^this bopk, with the 
hdp of die wooden ruts, hus seivod’to entertain 
children. All I contend for is, that it is not adapt- 
ed to the use of children by the author, neither iN it 
in itddUV fit for them. * It is at onCe too high and 
too loir tor their purpose. 

Aro Gay's fit for children? Not for very young 
ones? They art far above theif comprehension. 
They are not entirely intelligible’ to children under 
twelve o»< fourteen, unless in rare cases of premature 
improveritent and sagacity. But some book b want- 
ed that shall be in general calculated for all cWI- 
dren a tf that period, when the mind, Kite the rose- 
bud, is haft* closed* and half expanded. * i f * » 

Fables ate proper; but whkfc Cables ? -Only those 
iuuodg the Miopias,* winch the anwnals' da ndt 
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dd Milt act moonfijstontly with their nan 

:*®it bty fables, ^ mean, what the word property 
piehfis, stones in general , and not to those of iEsop 
Those at iEsdp, after all that has bean said 
da me propriety of children's reading them, ard 
ftttdr for tntafr VUti children, and Were originally ad* 
dressed to men on momentous occasions* They 'are 
seldom read by children, so as to afford the very 
sage and important instruction which their inventois 
intended to convey in this artful and insinuating 
mode. 


I recommend fables of another kind, for the pur- 
pose of initiation ; that is, talcs, winch paint pic- 
tures in the imagination, affect the heart, excite 
laughter, or powerfully interest and indulge ca- 
riosity. 

If it should be##kcd, where such aie to be found ; 
? cannot imi^cdiately answer : but I can say, with- 
out hesitation, whd could compose them witn judg- 
ment and genius. t 1fhe reader yi\\ coipjjecture tliat 
1 mean thavlady who published some admirable les- 
sons and hymns for children*. Almost ev&y word 
ip those books is judiciously selected, and they are 
sq cjntnrtaiuing, that children read without cartider- 
iug them as a task, just as &ey should do fTpt de- 
light beguiling the labour. * ^ ^ *'* 

Sui dk» eaUcute Ubocefn#-*-#h>*, t 


A volume of fables by that 4ady, f Consisting of the 
t beSt and^most rational of the Aesopian, ah#of other 
otttertahfilng narratives, whetlter Mrith a cx- 

ptetirdk# not, would be a most Valuable present to 
the risi^^^Bneratidh. One would almost wish foi 

* Printed foe Johnson — Mrs Trimmer’s and the late Mr. P 113 ’s 
books ha\e deal of merit 4fMfc wkjw 
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m^rtcy^gtrw, far the pfattturu o( read jpg ’iL* aivji es- 
caping dull lessons m spelling books, dull fable* jj*. 
Oroxali, and a hundred oOier £ista$i >and dreary 
morcdibes> which have Utile other Umdc^y tb^u tp 
wake the young mind loathe thtf $ght of a,bpo)ugnd 
hwe those things which, properly 
an cxqmwte dehght, by pamttag t q 4%iipag}patiop 
and giatifyiny cunosity^ 


number £il 


Oa the lap an/ thpracttr qf Ohvtt Goldsmith. — fey. &2. 

Ingum largttor venter 

f mi# old s tying, ‘oftafro Hat micMiwA*, I pm shiry 
to obsem, seems to have reteivea s^me confirmation 
from the instances of many ingenious meul , worthy 
uf a liettcr fate. To the distresses ahiqh poets have 
loll* aca often attributed the finest of th'eir poems ; 
hut, perhaps, it way be justly urged, that their in- 
dustry, and not their ^ulitics, was increased or eV- 
cste^w distress. This indeed ij, paitly tiue, but not 
entirely. They igurt Jiave had abilities inherent hi 
them, or they coiot not have been etfeited ; accord 
mg to that vulgar* 'observation, that Jt is impossible 
to get ^hlpod out of a stone : but at the sapae tune, 
there. d$gvery Htystm to believe that thek abilities 
wet, axially unproved by that thoughtfulness and 
attention which distress has a tendency to produce. 

And yet, with*, respect to poetry, a u djyejfwty of 
opinions piev.nl on the effects of distress r for while 

• Vexation MM*e» Use «nde»»ifij»4*f % 

♦ Digni q«i^to 
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the author my motto bays* that hunger gives in- 
genuity, pother inform* as, that the mind must bh 
free from anxiety in order tp make good verses, nor 
be troubled with the care of procuring a blanket. 

fras his belly-full of wine and dainties when 
Wcalls on the name of Bacchus with all the frantic 
enthusiasm qt poetry*. 

l am afraid Juvenal, who is rather given to decla- 
mation, assarted this 4P ctruie without a due atten- 
tion to actual experience : for in his time as well as 
ours, poverty seems to have had a favourable influ- 
ence on poetry. Many instances may be produced 
of this truth ui the annals of modern liteiati ; and 1 
bclie\c we jnay add to the number the name of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

From his want of attention to that economy which 
dunces often pay, and are very happy »n consequence 
of it, he spi n^hi^life Jput his nund wa* 

lioh, and dispensed a portion of its opulence to pro- 
vide sustenance, for its partner. To his distiches 
die Jiterary world ?s indebted foi a few very fine 
compositions. In the school of affliction he learned 
to feel, or at least to exercise those feeling which 
his writings express with so inucli sensibility. Ills 
genius was called forth by want ; and whep o»ce he 
began to feel his strength, he relied on'it for Sl^pprt. 
tic who writes for support, will of^p write when ne- 
cessity urges, rather than when, genius impels, and 
the consequence will be a great inequality* 

Goldsmith, though a good writer in^pros^ appears 
to me to owe iiis most solid reputation to 

^dwin and Angelina is one of the most popular 
pieces in, the language ; perhaps ft stands next in 
the favc^r^ jthe people tp G fay’s delightful Elegy. 

** Atiftimta&tnNl* aftHfcnfc vefsti* fefclt, omois &c&t U* 
*jutohMtiera*a«rdft iodoite patedft* ** . «Mu .* > 

Scffiutus, sourest ciuu dial Ihwamv* * 
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Its general leOeduon proves that its beAhtjfcs &pj ge- 
nerally fdt, and nMd not fee pointed axil fey the sutv * 
tfe lemurks of critical n finement. T^e language auc| 
stmtimtmfs a^c delicate. The sehtnpents cirhefro|n 



generous beyond tfit rules 

• Tor to the bou«ele»ft child pP want 


rudence. 


Hh doot wdh open «tvll» 

And, thongf) hU portion VI *4 hit bfctfnt. 

He gave it "with good Writ. 4 

In the Traveller he adopts a different styloid* 
poetry ; fetit in the Strong And nervous language qf 
a Dryden, a Ti^ke^ or or an Addratwi (m \ni 1$tt£r 
to Lord Hal;fa*T, IftT exhibit* the •sdtno fine vein of 

< \tiiiisite sensibility. 1 *** * M 

The first ten lines constitute 4po$(5cal paragraph 
not often eicteded lit magnificence of style and ttn- 
dcrncbtkpf hfjfection, by any torses m the BngWsfe 
language ; ami the subsequent passages arc Seldom 
inferior in strength, and often exceed it m liftagoty. 
Theifchole breathes # Wnly spirit, and a love of 
hfidw nhtute, of litferty*, and or his country. Jt.le 
ode 6f tlutee poeipf v\ hfch, among the numbers Svhlcn 
daily sink in the p&f of obhVion r #it! glide along the 
sir i am ofttme to litc posterity. "Hit is formed be 
placed as the rank ttfclasMfcs, because ft addresses 
b6socn and the fancy. Shcn feflfo#* 
by W as nfadt please always and uhrirer- 
aalty , add Miis ,1s fudged the effect of all tlie 
tfhich JiVe^rftf mrnrlih ih ages distant frwn'tnel^p^o- 
ducUosgtW^ the urta of conofhatmgfavoWteid ex- 

< iting attention, and^man psfrUahtymaiwi fgpftonftl 

interest, operate no »Bre* ■ aj - > 
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>s .Next In imputation to the Traveller; stands hha J>o- 
serted<Vill&ge. The subject did 4 not require so ner-* 
vows a style aa the Traveller ; but it required sweet- 
h^-tSindcrnesB, simplicity; and in these most dfe* 
ligfetliil graces it richly abounds. The poet every 
where displays in it a zeal for the happiness of man- 
kind in the lower ranks of society, audio detestation 
<rf»thnt ? pride, vice, and luxury, and df thottL.devi* 
atiOns from Mature find primitive simpliciljr^xhiek 
enonqous opulence contributes to introduce! & ■ 

The versification has ip it something original. \It 
is excellently adapted to Ili6 subject, though it is un- 
like that of Pope, Jlry-den, or any predecessor. There 
is something in its flow remarkably pathetic, . It 
came from the heart ; and the imagination only 
added the beautiful titles of poetical colouring, . 

Tim public w ho, in ttJeugUi ^ofttimtv^ always 
Sound to dqtxjde jSyith solidity of judgment, though 
often too hasty i^ theiif first, applause, have selected 
all the most striking passages of the poem, and alt 
most committed tfem to memory, The vilkige 
preacher, the village school master, and thfr village? 
alehouse, arc drawn with affection, and have redout- 
mended themselves to the attention/ of every; syt»-, 
pathwing reader. ■* r \ *' opiort 

; I haye known fastidious prices <rf reputed teaming^ 
who pretended that they could superior^*- 

celfence in these (poems, aud suggested that -the. 
popularity of a poem wtjLsin their minda a, suspicious 
circumstance, and led them to conclude, 
that .it Was of little intrinsic valuer Cufcit UlAhc 
fairly concluded that such pe rs one , sctu ated byWyjy^ 
undervalue wliat .they have beeuwunable to; obtain# 
and, like tb&fojt in the fable, stigmatize, as ^worthy 
their endeavours* the grapes which they ounwQireach^ 

agTto 

view a poem principally with an eye to its plan, to 
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the mechanical circumstances of method, and the 
regular disposition of the competent ports ; bid stieh . 
persons have indeed no juster iddh of real beauty in 
a poem* than a common stone-mason or bricklayer, 
who works by rule and line, of raftgntficendMitMl 
grace in a fine piece of architecture. jkflsrn., 

"A poem is l^toleed the more perfect, the more 
regular its plan? but there are graces beyond the 
reach of art, and these will fully compensate^ when 
for the want of mechanH^tl regtilarity. 
Horace says, in the style of critical legislation, 

3 Dulciafunto/ . 

Lit poems give pleasure and they trill be rfead,' 
ndiile critics rail umieard or unregarded ■>'' <" 

Goldsmith was buried in PoetVcomcr, and he- 
chiefly to be considered aefcpoct; tor tlvough 'his 
prose is auiiYiated^ contains many fine images 
eltpressod in vivid language* yefc d i£ incorrect and 
Unequal, the hasty production of necC&fcity working 
against indmation. 

His Citizen of the World ha|, with many good 
papersv^nany absurd-ones, and many written in a 
careless manner* It will never hold a distinguished 
place in* select library. - 

Some of bis Essays arc beautiful. There is a do-; 
licacy^of phrase, and £ tenderness of affection; in 
many of them^ aid the author has attempted hd*' 
mour on several subjects with success ; but here 
also is something of . inequality , incorrectness, tftid 
absatjdt^, ■ * 

dramatist, his genius verged to the fardeuf 
His Vicar of Wdcefield l think the best of His jiro* v 
saie writings; speaks to th« heart, and causes 
sodi an interest, asleiwls the understanding tb con- 
nivoiit frvery great degree Of improbability'/ '« 

"IV Htirdries of ©recce, Rome, a»d^Ehglaii/4re 

‘ C.. ' i' 1 rlt'UKt A 77 i' 
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merely conflations, hastily finished for the tempo- 
rary supply of money ; and though they arc not 
without animated ^da^rath hfc be raised higher 
in the scale of literature than the rank of school- 
books. 

<^a|d%n)itli had a gtt^at tasfcfc for^&aturai* history, 
and wished, as 1 heard him say, tdSjnite something 
♦fHta rfiaMerdf the elder Flmy.’Wki Jtef&tftioi l 
share of fccicnqe to qualify f^th'fotjfce per- 
Ins' Ardmatqd- Nafnrfe, he 
h^l t^Ourse tO Compiling, and, I brieve, 
tohj&ra translation. What he wrote Hidfself ifts- 
jiliMhfe genius to advantage, brut Hot his accuracy; 

the Whole, he appears fa have, bemi tfiore 
boHtfteitf'ttf 1 write an entertaining than ft' Solid book. 
It nuty^pleaie and improve sdhool-boys and superfi- 
cial readers ; but, scholars and philosophers will ga- 
ther choose tp draw from the lountainS which a*p- 
pKedliis a stream which, it must be c^tf- 

fesaed, in the present case, often runs like a shallow 
rivulet. 

Want made hint write much, and rather on sub- 
jects suggested by his paymasters than by the nnr 
biassed feelings of his own genius* The lumber of 
the compilations will sink in the gulf 6f oblivion ; but 
the poems will glide on to posterity; Tliefr* style 
and pathos have been well imitated by Mr. Otubfee 
in Jiis Village; nor is the loss of i Goldemith’r^ 
acriptive and sentimental strain uheupplied bV a 
Cowpcr. ■*' 
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NUMBER Ml! 


On wtne remarkahk Latin Epigrams. — Ev\ 

I was lately rlyitig an impassioned copy<of verses 
in an epigrammatist, celebrated m his time, one Ser- 
nardinSanhusius, and could npt helj^being struck 
vflth vpf impropriety of iU conclubnon. After the 
tench rest exclamation it ends in a pun. The lub^ 
icct 19 Ecu homo, too serious a one to admit of wit- 
ticism, and I belit vc the wntei, in attempting Wit 
upon it, complied with the taste of the times without 
the least intention Lo be unbecomingly jocular. f 

Ecce inf us Jestu pro me, livorque, cniorquf , 

Er tabqm, et fairies 1 1 coe^hotso, nullum hemp 1 

homo, qui pro me t— — s< d fkiidum <$ti*4r-^nirnte, ocelli. 
Is duo Auittuia, mf luiuina liquumm, * 

Ire, pi* gtitta palkntCh turrit* mm 
Gran iibus, iikIouiiIh, tnhificis lath^mi* 

Quid nonrium ulla vemi 9 ceM«uu, lurtuna 9 *altdn> 

L mca — — saltern una (Lguttiih pirva, veni 
Me inmnun' non nlh \*.nU, non pumJitulla 1 
O pie Chnste qijft cst, quuu tu adamat ? adaraa* 

I add a few epigrams, from the same authoi, who 
is now little known for the entertainment of the clas- 
sical reader. 1 he following is on the thre^ grand 
enemies of man, the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil, imitated, I thmJk, by Parnell • 

TRES HOMIN1S HOS1ES 

tJnum grammaticum, logirumque et rhetora vita 
Hus modo \itkm, citera, tuta tibi 
Quu rhetor 3 — Mundui — falina logicus 9 — Caeothrmon , 
Semper decimaus, est Caro , grammaiicus 

The following is a part of an epigram on the bed 
of the new-lMjfca infant Jesus, and aucunoua opeci- 
vLiir o 
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mcn of the taste of the times. The poet laments the 
coldness of the bevl. 

}N LECTULUM DULCISSIMI INF ANTIS JESU 
& s RECENS NATL 

tJonde siiiNtdlam, drxtcllam, Jesuit , condf. 

C'oikU 1 , puciJc, mires, comic, puclle, caput. 

Otrula, parvulc, cwude, labella, tcucrriuia comic. 

Hoc lege lumen c t hoc, hoc tege tcuipui ct lioc. — „ 

O ego, mi JefU, tiiu* 0 ' ^ Icclul'us cssem, 4 * *' 

Te, tc ego, vci t’uao '.anguine, calfacerem. 

Sic ego; M-d contra muter : * noil smtgiuue gaudet 

llle mens dulcis, tmdleus illc incus ; 1 

iWlt uijonv ' — -jain iuiiic dahimus, dulcismmc virgu. 

An iium gelidam ! — ‘ culidam 

Num diihcuv!- Sabam:* — de fluminc 1 — 1 ' luinine' — font? ? 

4 Front?' — Olie satis esi, j im dabo, virgo, dabo.* 

Who is not ready to sav with the poet, OJ/r *atis rst? 

He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Montanas, 
the celebrated linguist. After enumerating almost, 
all the lvjiown languages, in which he says Montanus 
was completely skilled, lie adds well enough, 

Angciicaiu op tux it liugoaiu quucjue discctc ; Christus 
Audiit, angt'iicum Mi^tutif itupit* ilioiuin. 

But the grand eitai: •»!’ n cuia», on which the poet 
values himself not a little, is the following. It hits 
been noticed in the Spectator. He calls it a verse 
making one book, and a book consisting of one 
verse. But I will give it and its title in the poet’s 
own words : 

‘ Divn\ optima?, maxim reque matri virgini Marim 
admit ahilem hunc Unius libri r ersum^ unius vertum 
lib rum, Christ ianuni Proteum, tot ora scilicet quot 
etvlum sydera germtem <vcrti onim potest inillies, 
bis U nicies*. sen$w salvo et hcroici carnuuis ltge) 
nostri in coeli reginam affectus moputu$»tuni hop 
ponimus sempiternuin : 

7> tihl smU titles, I f[nM ^tnent ttUe. 
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‘ la codum hoc Protcp retrogrades versus pome 
centum est invenire.* 0 

Another, which he thinks a superior effort, follows : 

* Deo optimo nrnximo, reterno Dai tllio Christo 
Jesu mundi servatori Proteus c variis sacrarum%ite- 
rarum locis dqpromptus, priori longe admirabilior, 
11 am se.nsu sai}, et heroici carminis lege, verti 
potest. 3,628,800, scilicet tricies, series, ccnties, mil- 
lies vic$s octies millies et OGtinjjontic s/ 

lUx, thu , ,v>/, lex, lux f font t sjh'S pa r, man*, fn'tra.-C ijriM i;.s. 

What a laborious calculation foe a poet! 

In a florid epigram, of some length, he gives his 
heart to Christ, and exhorts the sons y men to do 
likewise, concluding thus : 

Corda date.— O qui dal, quam fine cordi sapil? 

Of St. Stephen, who jcjoiced while he, was stomal, 
he says, # 

Sircmt- amat lapidcs -sic ccrtc — nomie I'toona* 

Omari mnlto pulchra velit lapide. 

His cpigrammic remark on the physician, is not 
in a bad taste : 

Res itinera ntediem est, cui nunqnam ben£ cnI 
Nisi timid sit quant pluritnis. 

In his aspirations afUr the heavenly /lame, lie ex- 
claims, 

O amor! O dcsidcripm ' mca fax, incus ignis 
Cur tue sic uris i cur - 'quia tan* /m«u/ a. 

The beggar’s speech is striking : 

De Deo ioquor Iibentcr, non liboyter audio. 

His hint to a sturdy beggar deserves attention, 
froto the Mendicant order ; 


i. c. iTi^av^. 
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WIKTtft &VfctfI>.£S, 

Moftce, (foul eexa petis ? \ Hi quid de stipe vjvu ? 

Alcidai nervos, *iasa Milonis babes. 

Vah pudeat !— hsuhi pauper, ais; roentire \ aupersuftt 
lin bini census, dextra, sinistra, libi. 

The following, written under a /^///-length figure, 
contains a fine compliment : 

Dituidium pinxit quso drxtera Borrotmeum, 

Noitfit quod Wtuiu pingerc nemo potest. 

Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus? 

Hoc SifTni in tunuiio est, Hthrtnit, Cruiu ct .*luswi 
Vrrus ite'm, non ti*U*r <*t ustus, Aruhs. 

* Quinquc homines/ inqyis f — lector, iVillcic ; namqui 
(j rains, is <;t Latiua, qiti Syms itle ct Arabs, 

IIcbrvnit'KjueJ idem est : liempc hie cat nwgiivu Arius, 

Qui, putrid , units homo ; quiiujue xed, <nv, fuit. 

The use of religious love and fear : 

Ut fuginm sccliii omne, ct ardein super omnia nuineu. 

Da mihi fr;vna, timer, da milii calcar, auior. 

But I will add no more, lest I weary the reader, 
whom 1 wish, for d moment, to amuse. 

Bernardos Bnuliusius, like must of the sons of 
Loyola, possessed learning and ingenuity, and thu 
absurdities of his nmnner arc to be attributed to the 
erroneous taste of his age. There are some kinds of 
false wit, as entertaining from their absurdity as the 
true. It is the mediae ru pae(a f the middling poet, 
the insipid race who want sense to be right, and spi- 
rit to be wrong, whom Horace means when he says, 
neither gods nor raon, nor the booksellers* shops can 
tolerate them. It would be injustice to Bauhusius 
not to allow that he has many elegant lines and 
phrases, and some epigrams in the truly classical 
taste, with sense and beauty in the beginning and 
middle, and with point at the end. 

I will dismiss this subject with the poet's own 
*l>ology. • ■' 
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POETA AD MUSAM JUAll. 

Scrpcrt to musm diruut, nimutmgut* jacere, 

Intrrpat of soccos »Hc vel iile tuos. 

Nt Omien hoc teneras urat tibi, Mu«, medullas, 

Serpunt et viotro ct dulcia fra^ra faient, 

Tlio modern Latin poets, though at present neg- 
lected, wue much read, and olten imitated by Pope, 
Addison, Parnell, and mo^tgfthc wits of their-agt*. 


NUMBER LIV. 


On the most effectual Mcaru of promoting Self- 
( omplacnyi/ Ev. 51. 

Tiii.ni is a kind of self oomplaei licy which .irises 
solely from e\cessiv< bd I -conceit. A pciboti under 
the luflucnu of this toible imitgines every thing 
which he says or do<s excellent, and eveiy thing 
that belongs to him Mipeiior to the very sann thing 
in the possession oi Ins ntighbour. Accoidmgto 
the common adage, his giese me all swans. 'Ibis 
quality renders a man completely ridiculous, and Ml 
indeed utterly inconsistent with good sense and tlio 
obvious suggestions oi i omuiou cxp< 1 k nt o. 

But Uierc is also another kmd oi s< If -complacency, 
which is founded oinsolid and virtuous print iples, 
and is tlie cause of one of the most substantial so* 
Usfactionb which human nature can enjoy. I mean 
to enumerate a few of the means which have a na- 
tural tendency to produce it. 

The offices of Christian piety arc attended with 
pleasure of a Species no less durable than exalted. 
It was tins which induced Erasmus to declare ui a 
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sorioa* that there are no greater Epic* fit* 

than prdus Christian*. What can contribute more 
to pleasure than the consequence of piety, the calm 
serenity of reliance and resignation ? 

*To please one’s-self, such is the happy constitu- 
tion of things nothing contributes more effectually 
than the. communication of innocent pleasure to others. 

I say innocent pleasure ; for it i< the nature of guilt 
togl a bitter infusion to tlx* sweetest cup of human 

Aits of pure Christ tan charitu, unniived with osten- 
tation, leave a relish behind them which few gratifi- 
cations equal or resemble. I have no rloabt but. that 
% interna* sensations of’ a truly charitable man, 
after having unostentatiously relieved a person in 
great and urgent distress, are. mote pleasurable than 
those ot’ the most celebrated conqueror : and I ima- 
gine the. gqtkl Samaritan ahd Mr. Han way enjoyed 
greater delight, than was -usually experienced by 
Alexander the Great, Ciesar, Charles the Twelfth, 
Frederick king of Prussia, or Lord Clive. The 
*hlood seems to run move smoothly in ils channels 
after a benevolent action ; so that the delight of it, 
while perfectly pure, may at the same time be deno- 
minated a sensual pleasure. It is a delight also 
which may be recalled at will, and it affords peculiar 
solace under sickness and UiHietion. 

As the state of man is progressive, Providence 
has been pleased to ordain that the steps of his im- 
proi'cmrnt should be attended with complacency. 
Whether the improvement is moral or mental, the 
pleasure is great which accompanies it. A man 
if els himself rising in value by every new acquisition 
of good qualities. To l>e advancing m<ire and more, 
by daily approaches, to attainable pel lection, is a 
state :><j phiitfuit, that it may be said to Tcsemble thc 
ascent up a [nautiful hill, where the prospect over 
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variegated meadows, meandering streams, fowat#, 
distant Tools and spires, becomes jut every step mote ' 
delightful. 

Industry in laudable pursuits is a never "failing 
source of internal satisfaction. It causes a ploa$ing 
succession of ideas, by bringing new objects, or. tt 
change of circumstances, continually in view. Ami 
if it is conversant with mutters of importance, and 
attended with success, the re. is no state so hupjpy w* 
that of an industrious man in the exercise of Irfitjtkill 
and abilities. 

'To have subdtud an irregular* or r Missive passion, 
and to have resisted a mean, a vicious, u degrading 
inclination, affords a pleasing couseioi^ness ot\yjf- 
tuous resolution ; a sensation so agreeable and flat- 
tering, as could not have been equalled by indul- 
gence or compliance with it ; and has this additional 
advantage, that it is ndt followed#by pain, remorse, 
or any consequences which cun occasion shame or 
Sorrow. On the contrary, after tin* gratification of 
vice or irregularity, a, man feels himself little and 
low ; he despises himself, and recovers not his hap- 
piness till, hy contrition or amendment, he regains a 
due degree of self-esteem. 

So bad wan, says the heathen poet, is a happy waft. 
A emu mu! us feh a *. He is perhaps for ever in pur- 
suit of enjoyment; buHie feels agitations and anxie- 
ties that detract much from his pleasures; and lu> 
reflections upon them, find their const* (pi dices to 
himself, his family, aud many others, become, at least 
in the solitary hours of dejection, ill-health, or of 
night alone, extremely uneasy. So that it is not 
merely the declamation of a preacher, but the deci- 
sion of experience u rising from actual fact, which 
pronounces that a good conscience, is necesfcny to 
the true enjoyment of life, 

' Juvenal. . ‘ ? 
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No man can have a conscience perfectly void of 
offence-; but whoever has violated it reluctantly* and 
repented as often as he has transgressed, may bo 
said Jo have a good conscience ; and a treasure it is 
more to be desired than the golden stores continu- 
ally brought from the East, by men, whom Providence 
suffers to become enormously rich, to shew that enor- 
mous riches are no decisive marks of its peculiar 
favour. 

How sweet the slumbers of him who can lie down 
on his pillow and review the transactions of every 
day without condemning himself ! A good conscience 
is the finest opiate. The materia me die a cannot 
supply one Ijalf so efficacious and pleasant ; and ail 
the nabobs together, if they were to unite their for- 
tunes in contribution, could not purchase a similar 
one* 

Good health, preserved by* temperance and regu- 
larity, gives a sweetness to life, a pleasantuess of 
feeling which no civil honours or secular prosperity 
can bestow. , 

Prudential economy in the management of expenses, 
and the confining of them to the certain income, 
so as not to be incumbered with debt, or distressed 
by the invention of ways and means to raise supplies 
for the current year, exempt from ten thousand pain- 
ful gblic.it udes, and give an *ea$e and calmness of 
spirits unknown to the mo^t opulent who possess not 
this caution ; a caution equally required by prudence 
and common houcsty. To see,, in consequence of 
it, a family rising to independence, not likely to be 
exposed to the scorn and ill usage of the world, af- 
fords a comfort more satisfactory than the fugacious 
pleasures of ostentatious extravagance. 

Self-esteem, founded on rational principles, is- one 
of the first requisites to a happy life; and to the 
honour of virtue and religion, let it be remarked. 
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that it is attainable only by a benevolent, a wisK, a 
prudent conduct. Men who, by jparly education, by 
happily failing among good examples, by reading 
good books, and by forming good habits in conse- 
quence of all these advantages, conduct themselves 
in all things with reason, with moderation, and with 
kindness ; — these are they, who, after all the preten- 
sions of voluptuousness, enjoy the most of this world • 
for their happiness Hows liku a jrentle stieam Unin- 
terrupted in its course, uniform and constant, while* 
that of others is like a torrent, which dashes from 
rock to rock, all foam, all noise*for a little while, tiff 
it is lost in the ocean, or wasted away by, its own vio- 
lence. it is destructive of others, destructive of 
itself, and too turbulent to admit of pure tranquillity. 
Let those who have wandered in pursuits which 
themselves are ready to acknowledge delusive and 
unsatisfactory, resolve, by way of experiment, to try 
whether the pleasure of that self-esteem which arises 
from rectitude of conduct, is not the most pleating 
possession which tins world affords ; whether it does 
not promote a constant cheerfulness and gaiety of 
heart, which renders life a continual feast. The path 
of duty, comparatively speaking, is strewed with 
flowers and sweetened with fragrance. To the timid, 
the slothful, and ill-disposed, the first entrance may 
appear to be closed \v*ith hriar>; but he wluWias 
courage to break through the difficulties raised by 
his own imagination, will find himself in as pleasant 
a walk as is to he fquhd beneath the moon. Hut. f 
will not draw a deceitful picture with the colours of 
rlietoric. Much uneasiness and some sorrow must 
be the lot of every man in his present state ; l only 
contend that the pleasantness ft? wisdom and virtue 
is not fictitious, and that he who faithfully adheres 
to them will, upon the w hole, enjoy all the delight 
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of which his nature and his situation render him 
capable. * 

Many philosophers maintain that selfishness is the 
spring of all our activity. Whether their system is 
well founded or not, it is certain that in pursuit of 
the pleasure of rational self-esteem, wc may be as 
selfish as wo please without incurring the disgrace 
of meanness ; for to the indulgence of this kind of 
selfishness it is necessary to cultivate every thing 
liberal, generous, ‘useful, amiable. The pleasure 
arising from it is not unsocial, though it centres in 
self ; for it is not to-be enjoyed but by promoting ihc 
good of society. The pleasure is the first reward 
which Providence has vouchsafed 1 q assign to the 
honest efforts of humble virtue, a leward infinitely 
disproportionate to that reserved for it in a better 
state, but still of a pure, of a celestial nature, and 
great enough to jexcite the most ardent efforts in its 
acquisition. 

What happiness* can subsist without this essential 
ingredient, self-complacency ? External circum- 
stances are of no value without it. The gold loses 
its lustre, and the purple its glossy dye. without it.. 
Titles, rank, power, property, the grand idols of a 
prostrate world, are deceitful and empty whenever 
the^elicious tranquillity of a mind soothed to ra- 
tionftl complacency is a stranger to the bosom. 

There is this additional advantage in being pleased 
with one's self, on solid reasons, that it puts one in 
good humour with the world. All nature seems to 
smile with us ; and our hearts, dilating with con- 
scious virtue and benevolence, feel a new delight in 
the communication of happiness. 
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On the Affectation of Excessive Sensibility. — Ev. 55. 

D li. i mi) a was always remarkably fond of pathetic 
novels, tragedies, and elegies. Sterne’s sentimental 
beauties were her peculiar favourites. She had in- 
deed contracted so great a tenderness of sensibility 
from such reading, that she often carried the amiable 
weakness into common life, and would weep and 
sigh as if her heart, weic breaking, at occurrences 
which others, by no means deficient in humanity* 
viewed with indifference. She could not bear the 
idea of killing animals for food. She detested the 
sports of fishing and hunting, because of their inef- 
fable cruelty. She was .ready to faint if her coach- 
man whipt his horses when they would not draw up 
hill ; ami she actually fell down in a lit on a gentle- 
man’s treading on her fa\ ourite cat’s tail as he eagerly 
stooped to save her child from falling into the fire. 

Being rather of u romantic turn, she would fre- 
quently utter sentimental soliloquies on benevolence 
and humanity; and when any catastrophe of a pa- 
thetic nature occurred, she generally gave vent to her 
feeliugs by writing a lameutation. 1 procured front 
one of her friends the following piece, with libeily to 
preseut it to the public eye. 

Belinda, it seems, was at her toilette, adorning her 
tresses, when an animalcule of no great repute in 
the world, and who often obtrudes whoite he is not 
welcome, fell from her beautiful tresses on bei* neck. 
In the first emotions of her surprise and anger she 
seized the little wretch, and crushed it between her 
nails, till it expired with a sound 
* ktwrwn Je vtea*, 

as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 
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Tbt noise and the sight of theriscefe* toon re- 
called her aensibft'ty, and she thus expressed it : 

‘ Tliou poor partaker of vitality, farewell, life 
undoubtedly was sweet to thee, and I have hastily 
deprived thee of it. But surely the world was wide 
enough for thee and me. Ana it was ungenerous to 
murder one who sought an asylum under my foster- 
ing protection, 

‘ Because thou art minute y> r e arc inclined to sup- 
pose thee insensible. But doubtless thou hadst nerves 
and delicate sensations proportioned to the fineness 
of fhy Organs. Perhaps thou hadst a partner of thine 
affections and a numerous progeny, whom thou saw- 
est rising tn* maturity with parental delight, and who 
arc qoy left destitute of a protector in their helpless 
infancy. 

1 Thy pain is indeed at au end ; but I cannot help 
deploring the unfeeling crusty of those who deprive 
the smallest reptile, to whom nature has given breath, 
of that life which, though it appears contemptible in 
tf>e eyes of the thoughtless, yetis sweet to the mean- 
est animal — was sweet to thee, thou poor departed 
animalcule ! Alas, that 1 must now say was sweet 
to thee ! Did f possess the power of resuscitation I 
would reanimate thy lifeless corpse, and cherish thee 
in the warmest corner of thy favourite dwelling- 
place. — But adieu for evef ; for my wish is vain. 
Yet if thy shade is still con$cid%^ and hovers over 
the head it once inhabited, pardotf ttfmsty act of vio- 
lence, which 1 endeavour to expiate with the tear of 
Sympathy and the Sigh of sensibility*? 

Flendo turgiduli rube tit ocelli. ' 

l am informed that the drawer of her writing-table 
in Tub of elegies and elegiac sonnets on rats and nuee 
caught in traps, and of tOm-ths and robra-redbreasts 
kilted by achquArbaya. I remember to bane teeafti a 
most pathetic elegy recited on the death of a* red- 
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breast, lanok m Belinda's style, bat 1 cm only re- 
collect one pathetic firotesn: ‘ Who kill'd Cofck 
Robin ? * 

There is also a sublime deification of an earth -grub, 
which bhe once accidentally trod upon as she was 
endeavouring; to rescue a fly from a spider in the gar- 
den* It concludes thus : . 

But cease to weeu — no more to crawl *■ 

in the dank earth beneath y on .wall. 

On snow white pinion* thou tshah Am e, 

And claim tli> place in ponder skies. 

• , Jij-UNjiA's* JytfuMim* of heiUiiuefiC 

Efts, toads, bats, every thing thaf hath life, has a 
claim to lier tendorest compassion. Awd certainly 
her tenderness to them does her honour; hut the ex- 
cessive sensibility which their slightest sufferings 
seem to occasion, gives room to suspect that she is 
not without affectation . *What is soningular and ex- 
cessive can scarcely be natural. 

Having heard and observed so much of her deliratc 
feelings for the irrational creation, ^ was naturally led 
to make inquiries concerning her behaviour in the 
morn interesting attachments of social life. I ex- 
pected to find that — she, of course. 

Like Ukj nrcdle true, <. 

* Turn'd at tin* touch of joy or woe. 

And tu r u^g, trembled too. 

The followinp|i» Use result of my investigation. Her 
temper was so various and violent that her husband 
was often obliged to leave his home in search of 
peace. I heard he ha4 just recovered from a fit of 
illness, during the whole of which she had seldom 
visited him, and shewn no solicitude. She had sat 
weeping over a novel on the very day on which his 
fimrett m to a ch*»* and the physician* had declar- 
ed ksMeeeve ry dubious. On his Tecpvary, he hud 

suit, ~ v K 
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gone a voyage to the East Indies, by her advice, for 
the itn proven) entY>f his fortune. He took leave of 
her very affectionately ; but she was dressing to go 
and see Mrs. Sid dons in Calista, and coul^ not pos- 
sibly spend much time in a formal parting, which was 
a thing she above all tilings detested. But, let it be 
remembered, she duly fainted away in the boxes, on 
Mrs. Sid'don’s first entrance, before the actress had 
uttered a single syllable. , 

Two fine little h&ys were left under her care with* 
out control, during their father’s absence. The little 
rogues had fine health and spirits, and would make a 
noise, which she? could not bear, as she was busy in 
preparing to act a capital part in the Orphan > at a 
private theatre built by a man of fortune and fashion 
for his own amusement. She determined therefore 
to send the brats to school. Indeed she declared in 
all companies she thought it the first of a mother’s 
duties to take care that her children were well edu- 
cated. .She tlicrcfore sent them outside passengers 
by the stage-coash, to an academy in Yorkshire, 
where she had stipulated that they should not come 
home in the holidays, and indeed not till their father 
arrived ; for she was meditating a new tragedy, under 
the title of the District Mot Jar or the Widowed Wife. 

Though she did not appear to me very fond, of her 
husband, who was a plain good man, without any Jiuc 
feelings, and was displeased with her children, whose 
noise interrupted her studies, yet, I took it for granted, 
that she who spoke so feelingly of distress, of benevo- 
lence, <of humanity, of charity, and who sympathized 
with the poor beetle that we tread upon, could not but 
be profusely 'beneficent to all her fellow-creatures fo 
affliction who solicited her assistance but I Was here 
also greatly mistaken. A workman, in. stopping, qp 
far windows in consequence ,q£ xh^cornm^m^njt^x, 
MUbfroro* a «ptfo)d; three sUH'mahighra^taok^ibs 
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leg. The passenger? todk him up, knocked at the 
door, and desired he might l>« adopted, till a surgeon 
could be sent for, but I heard tier as I parsed by de- 
daring, in a voice that might be heard from' the stain- 
case on which she stood, quite to the end. of the 
street — * 4 He shall not be brought here. We shall 
have a great deal of trouble with him. Take him to 
the hospital immediately ; and shut the door, d'ye 
hear John.* The passengers, lest time should be 
lost, hurried the poor irtun to a neighbouring public 
hrOufce, where the honest landlord, with a pot of porter 
fn his hand, and an unmeaning bath in Iris mouth; 
exclaimed, * Let him m ? — aye, and welcome. — Hum; 
Toni, see him laid on my own bed, and let him hate 
every thing necessary; and if he never pays me 
its no great matter. — Conic, here’s to his getting 
well soon — Po6r man ! — 1 warrant now ho has a 
wife and family that inhst starve till he gets about 
again — but they sha'nt neither — I’ll mention it to oiir 
club — They are all hearty ones, 1 know, and will 
subscribe handsomely.* • 

The truth was, that the man had a wife and fa- 
mily, as my landlord conjectured, and is commonly 
the ease. I heard that he was soon afterward car- 
ried to Belinda with a petition, drawn up very pathe- 
tically, by a person who never gave any thing himself, 
but the moving expressions. Belinda had given or* 
ders to the servants to say that she was not at home 
if any body should call that week. For, indeed she 
was exceedingly engaged in penning an elegy on the 
lap-dog who had died of a looseness ; and had in- 
tended to finish her address to the Duchess on the 
hardships of the labouring poor.. 

1 was satisfied with these inquiries, and began to 
Ik>se my veneration for ladies and gentlemen of exqui- 
site sensibility, of delicate feeling, and die most re- 
fined Sentiment; believing firmly, that.there is tabs* 
h 2 
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il S4?npe and true kindness m the plain motherly 
house- wife, who*} is not above her domestic duties, 
and in the lionet t man of common sense, than in the 
generality of pretenders to more bcuc valent sensations 
or finer J'ctlingrthvLn belong to other people of equal 
age >4 ^mk, opulence, and education* 


NUMBER LVI. 


Oh home Ejects of a regular University Education . — 
i Ev. 56. 

• sin, 

4 I warn; to lay before you an evil which, I be lieve, 
has not been publicly noticed, though I have every 
reason to think l am not singular in suffering it. 

4 1 am a man of patrimonial estate, and, living iu 
the seat of my ancestors, have always supported a 
respectable rank in the neighbouring country. Neither 
my forefathers nor myself ever aspired to the charac- 
ters of tine gentlemen, but we huve been long esteem- 
ed as honest, English c ountry-e^quires, and company 
for the first families in the vicinity. 

4 As I had an only son, I felt an ambition to im- 
prove the race by giving him a better education than 
ever fell to the lot of any of the family. I therefore 
resolved, after he had passed through thergranuxiar- 
school m the next town, to send him to Oxford. I 
knew nothing of the university ; but by all acoounts 
I concluded it was. a wonderful place for improving 
.young men in learning, and all gentleman-like tod 
scholar-liko qualifications. 1 considered it as a 
market, where every thing that was good and right 
was to be purchased.* if money was not warning* md 
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if pains were bestowed t&bthig it trway. ’• fh&dfbri$- 
ed such notions of the place, that/ almost confcetotfd 
Greek and Latin, and all sorts of stfericesatid ac- 
complishments, to be growing there as plentifully as 
wheat and turnips in some ofihy 

‘ Jack had been a ram boy atscho^K^nlcHtflearh- 
ing amazingly, and got. the good word of his master, 
and every body who had any concern with him. He 
was modest, good-natured, ahd dutiful. It did me 

f ood to see his honest ruddy countenance. He would 
lqsh, when the vicar examined him, like a young 
lady ; though 1 found he always gave the right an- 
swers to the questions put. to him by the learned doctor. 

‘ His master assured me, that at the %ge of eigh- 
teen he was fit for the university ; and therefore I 
removed him from a place where he was’ making 
daily improvement, and where his morals w6r<* in 
perfect safety, to settle ftiin at the fcelebrated seat of 
the Muses. I determined to convoy him myself to 
Oxford. In the post-coach from London, wo were 
accompanied by two smart youftg men, with high 
capes, nankin trowsers, and short slicks. They eyed 
me with contempt, and my boy with an appearance 
of affected pity. I said but little, and poor Jack, 
who hod not been used to the company of siieh 
knowing young men, still less. Our fellow travellers 
evidently did not like us at all ; and, therefore, at 
Hounslow they mounted the coach- box and assumed 
the reins. We gave ourselves no concern, afc they 
seemed tdNlrivc as Well as if they had been alwayfe 
used to it'; and we heard no more of them till they 
met some of their acquaintance at Benson. Aft# 
a mutual tally-ho / at meeting, one of the hotsertieh 
asked our academical drivers, why they did ntit git 
into the coach, as it was going to rain ; bo 
voice f from the box exclaimed with an oath^^^fe 
had rather be wet to the akin thaof thhh 

h 3 
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d~Ml' qtriztfcal* rascals, an bid curmudgeon, and a 
’young cob going to be entered at college 

11 I smiled : btt£ ^ark looked grave, and did not 
secl **JH£ rcV M$& contemptwons appellation. Ife 
htpllftthes, stroked bis long 1 ink hair. 
vle*0jwmc from top to toe, and sidled away from 
me f'TOnning, if I road him right, resolutions not to 
be long subject to the mens of two such lino spirit- 
ed fellows. 1 told' him, that if^these were members 
of the university, which I doubted, they must be low, 
vulgar follows, and. not worthy our legard ; but here 
he replied, 1 must be mistaken, as one of thorn had 
been aceosthd as he came along with the title of U 
Baronet, and the other of a Lord. I answered, that 
these were probably rtick-naracs, which their vulga- 
rities had acquired them ; but 1 found, upon inquiry 
nt thtnnn, that Jack s observation was not ennnoous. 

4 On our entrance into Oxford we were wonder- 
fully struck with the sight of the handsome build- 
ings, and the appearance of young men in square 
caps, with pig-tads, leather breeches, and shoe- 
strings, strutting about with gown* on theiT back*, 
like our good old vicar. Jack was awe-struck, and 
scarcely uttered a syllable except in admintfioq ; 
but we were both smoked as quizzes as wo passed 
the cotfee-liouse in the Hig,b* str(>ct - 

4 1 entered him at a college recommended by die 
vicar ; and after leaving a good deal of monc y, and 
a great deal more advice, returned, not without some 
anxiety, to the old quiet mansion at the Mote. 

4 f had desired Jack to keep up a constant corre- 
spondence with me. His first letters were very re- 
spectful, very correct, and very sensible. I was de- 
lighted with them. The vicar and I chuckled over 
th^rn as we smoked our pipes, and drank sutccss ti> 


** Vide Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
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the young Oxonian., But my, joy was m f »hatqd # 
when, in a short time, instead of|1oug r (l,utinil r ' 
affectionate letters, 1 received abojut once U rqontft, 
a scrawl scarcely legible, compfwMUr tlxal^iii .al- 
lowance was insufficient to su PP^Hp' 
of a gentleman, and insisting, in^Wms pe- 

remptory than suppliant, on an immediate w^crieiu 
tat ion. I complied with his request, for my affection 
for him was great ; JmiL not \tithput a gentle rebuke* 
which was suggested rati ier by prudence than resent- 
ment- My rebuke, however, gentle as it was, -de- 
stroyed the effect of my compliance. A very saucy 
letter was the consequence, in which 1 was alnjost 
set at defiance. • . ,, 

4 I was grieved, aud at first inclined to give vcftt 
to my uneasiness by tin angry reprimand; but reflect- 
ing on the infirmities of youth, resolved hereafter^) 
convince him of his error by argument, and to over- 
come him by kindness. 1 therefore gratified. dris 
wishes, dropped the subject of pecuniary supplies, 
and in my next letter expressed, •what indeed l felt, 
an earnest desire to enjoy his company at the com- 
mencement of the long vacation. 

4 He came, after spending a week by the way at 
the Hummums in Co vent-garden ; anu greatly was 
I surprised at his appearance. He was entirely, 
changed in his external figure. Ho bad lost the com- 
plexion of health; and his dress was in the style of 
a jockey, with a belt ^ound his loins, and a leather 
cap on his head. Is u willing to offend him, 1 kept 
my emotions of wonder to myself, and ran out to 
meet him, with us much glee as the father in ,the 
gospel to embrace the prodigal son. His salutation 
was free and manly enough ; but 1 expected some- 
thing 0^ hU former tenderness. Hhpught, bptyevflr, 

I might be w r rong in wishing him to retain the belta- 
viour of a boy ; and therefore t6ok <aU in good part: 
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but heUad scarcely sat down in my parloiir beford 
he began to find fault with the cut and colour of my 
coat, and to express bis astonishment that I cbuld 
wear such a frinizical peruke. I laughed; blithe 
gave pfc subject, a serious turn and,; vowed that 
such imeer ways as I had, disgraced the family, and 
made him ashamed of 'himself among his brother 
Oxonians. 

* It was now time* to assume something of the au- 
thority of the father. I spoke in a tone of displea- 
sure. My gentleman rose in haste, banged the door, 
took his horse, and went away, as I afterward learn- 
ed, to visit a fellow T -collegian, who had invited him to 
spend the vacation at his father’s near Newmarket, 
In a few days, being in want of money, he sent an 
awkward apology ; and in the tenderness of parental 
indulgence, I once more freely gave and forgave. 

‘ Helias now proceeded in a similar mode of be- 
haviour during five or six years. My forbearance 
alone has prevented a final rupture. His provoca- 
tions have been singularly great during the whole 
time ; but in the last vacation, they exceeded all the 
preceding, in offensive expressions of disrespect and' 
disobedience. 

* His contempt for me and his mother is at length 
open and undisguised. Nptbing we say or do is 
right; because it is not conformable to the principles 
and practices of his gay companions at college. My 
house, my furniture, my garden, my carriage, arc s$l 
quizzical . It was but the other day that he told met 
he absolutely coulii not put up with me, if he did not 
make allowances for my not having had an univer- 
sity education. He corrects my speech, finds fault 
yrith the style and language of my letters, tells m$T 
am unfit for the* company of gcntfenien»it n ^^hat'hfp 

S plber is no, better than, a cook-n>n$ in her'S,i|jjday 
othes. He •laments that, iu consequence of oar 
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defects, he cannot see such company as ho approves, 
at home. J 

1 Yet he frequently invites visitors from hiscotlege, 
to whom my stables and my cellars are ppen for 
use, without asking iny permission, or even acquaint- 
ing me with the liberties that arc taken witftihem. 
Scenes of riot and excess jv*ss under' my r6of, While 
1 and iny wife creep about as unnoticed and unre- 
spccted as the oat, or the old* house-dog. 1 ditV» in- 
deed, give him a hint the other Jay that my fortune 
was at my own disposal, and that aggravated and 
repeated provocations might tenlpt me to do what, 
my disposition would shudder to thuik of. He 
wliistled a tune by way of reply, and called for his 
¥ boots and hunter. 

‘ He tells me, that lie has just taken his degree 
with great credit, and that, whatever 1 may think, 
he is greatly esteemed irt the university, as a devil- 
ish good sort of a fellow, a lad of spunk, a man of 
parts, and equally appioved by the seniors and 
juniors. • 

e Now, Sir, I am determined to bear his ill usage 
patiently, in the hope that as he grows older he will 
grow wiser ; but l cannot help regretting that happy 
period when he was as amiable as he was inno- 
cent, and when he returned my affection with all the, 
pious sensibility of unaffected gratitude. 

am to be consoled umJer the slights I suffer, 
my neighbours tell me, with the idea that he is im- 
proved in a degree far ‘beyond myself and any of the 
family, far beyond what my confined notions can con- 
ceive; that he is a gentleman, a man of fashion, and 
likely to adorn the fortune he is to inherit by his 
spirit and liberality — in short, that he has had a 
university education , and sensibly availed himself of 
all its advantages. 

* My wife and I w£re sitting in our, ctyow-diaica 
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last Sutiday eveningv and computing, according to 
our homely way <bf reckoning, the profits and loss 
of this said university education, which gives so 
much self-consequence. 

* I have paid, two thousand pounds for five or six 
years of this university education, and 1 am confi- 
dently told, uiy son has incurred a debt of more than 
half that sum, with wine-merchants, horse-dealers, 
tailors, and tire honourable fraternity of gamblers* 
He has lost his health, and the little school learning 
he took with him to college; and 1 have lost the 
comfort of a good son, and a quiet contented house* 

4 Such is die loss ; and what, on the other hand, 
is. the gain \ J have clearly gained nothing but a 
noisy, extravagant, insolent son, instead of ho« , 
nest, modest, good-natured, and dutiful one. And 
what has my son gained ? A freedom from what 
arp called the prejudices of education ; that is to say, 
great libertinism in principles and practice, and a 
certain knowledge, as it is called, which is totally urn 
connected with science, properly so termed, and 
consists of an acquaintance with the bad and de- 
structive practices and manners of the very worst 
part of fashionable life. But what grieves me and 
hi a other most affectionate parent is, that he has ac- 
quired a most sovereign contempt for his father and 
mother, for those who loved 1 him above all that tbi* 
world contains, and who, in the hope of improving 
and adorning him, and adding to his and their own 
happiness, soared above their contented forefathers, 
and ambitiously resolved to give him a regular and 
university education. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Frances Hearty.' > 

* 

* P. S. I enclose the copies of two letters which 
came into my .hands accidentally ; the firit is to his 
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tutor ; the second to one of his most familial 
friends/ ^ 

* To the Rcierend Jerome Ji miter, D. D. Vtce — — of 
Collect, 

• DEAR SIR, 

4 I am sensible an apology is necessary for my 
great neglect in not duly attending <ta you desired 
me, -and as I faithfully promised, last Saturday's fox- 
hunt, at Shotover-hdl. But your goodness will par- 
don my omission when 1 inform you of the cause. 
Poor Sukey, my best niaie, was taken on Friday 
night with a most \iolent scouring. J nursed her 
myself, administered the medu incs, and novel quit- 
ted her a moment all night ; having often been 
taught by you, how imprudent and dangeroub it is 
to trust a favourite horne, during illness, to the ma- 
nagement of a mercenary and ignorant groom. She 
is now better, and it is my steadfast resolution never 
more to be guilty of similar omission. I hope the 
rump and dozen which I fan ly last in the last bet 1 
made with you m the Pig-market* proved good. 
You have often told me they dress dinners admira- 
bly at Woodstock. 

* The old dog (be not alarmed, I do not mean the 
pointer, but my father) has got achttrchyaid cough.* 
He is very savage, as 'usual ; but when the rents 
come in at Michaelmas, I make no doubt of making 
him come down handsomely ; after which I shall 
immediately go to Oxford, and keep the term, as I 
must do my exorcises for my degree, and as the 
hunting season will be coming on apace. You pro- 
mised me to get some strings ^f aigumcuts to put 
into my cap. I believe, vm may get a cap-full for 
a shilling, of Dick the bed-maker. The six uall 

t * 

‘ **A l&idlng to the verity *iliwAP 
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tettetei that you wrapt up your shoes in fbr your 
kst journey, will t{c very convenient to roe. I shblf 
not want any declamations, as I have bought a cou- 
ple of our college barber for sixpence. 

‘ Apropos. — I have made great inquiry, as you in- 
structed mo< after the best saddler in London. 1 
believe 1 have found one, who makes saddles on 
geometrical principles. He charges only one guinea 
over the common # pnee; and therefore I have be- 
spoke three. The* clicap stirrups that you recom- 
mended so strongly when, a few years ago, you ex- 
amined roc for my degree in the public schools, he 
says, are plated at Birmingham, and not so good as 
the London* make. The spurs are in the same pre- 
dicament. So I ordered hi in to procure the best, 
and I sincerely hope what 1 have done will receive 
your approbation, for which 1 am, as ! ought to be, 
very anxious. By the way , r the saddler above-men- 
tioned is a doilish good hi A*. He never saida 
syllable about the rhino. 1 shall take with me two 
Or throe knowing sticks. « 

* The guns, the powder, and the patent shot, shall 
go down by the waggon ; and if they should arrive 
before m< , pray put the powder into my writing 
desk, and the guns und shot on any of the shelves in 
my study ; but do not misplace the purging powders 
♦or the dogs. 

* The horse l bought of our Dean proved un- 
Sound ; hut I have had him made up, and when he 
is nicked and well peppered, I do not fear of making 
ten or twenty guineas clear profit upon him at Tat- 
tarsal's. The instructions vou gave me, for which I 
have incurred an eternal debt of gratitude, enable 
me often to deal in horse-flesh with considerable 
advantage. 


* Vide the SO Giles's Vocabulary, or Oxford Interpreter. ' 
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4 Apropos again.— Will you part wilh your bitch 
terrier, which used to sit with yowl on the tabic at 
the coffee-house? I will give you five guineas for 
her. Or as cash runs rather short, I had rather you 
should take the Paris edition of Oliver's Cicero. 
Vou will find the first volume on the shelf, with 
some soap upon it, near the wash-hand bason, in my 
coal-holt*; some of the others under three or four 
garden-pots of geraniums and myrtles m the win** 
dow ; and the la^t is my dressing-dosct, under the 
powder-box, with my bands in it. The volumes are 
a 1ft thf stained with port, hut the backs arc good* 
My father bought them for me at Princes- 1 told 
him it was extravagance, and tlml 1 should have no 
occasion for them ; but the old fool would have his 
way. 

Pray order against I come down, my usual stock 
of wme. You need nof pay for it* as my landlord 
is a good tick* 

4 I had almost forgot to mention, that I went, as 
vou desired me, to see the se rmons that are printed 
like written hand. 1 think they will answer youi 
purpose, and at u venture, 1 intend to bring down 
three dozen, of which you will do mo the favour to 
accept. 

4 1 am quite tired of the vacation. Mv father* • 
poor man ! is such n boor, and my mother, yens 
know, is not fit for genteel company. So you may 
imagine whut a life I Jo ad between them. But I 
seldom see cither of them — 1 have separate apart- 
meats — separate cellar, stables, and dog-kennel. 
We shall have better times perhaps at Franklcy-ball, 
before long, if this cough con Unpeg. Then I ahull 
hope to see you here, to whom 1 owe so many obli- 
gations I am, dear Sir, vour obliged pupil. 

And humble servant, J. H. 

i 
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4 P. S. How many more lessons shall you give 
Sancho, before ycAx pronounce him completely broken 
hi?’ 4 

* To Henry Spvndall , E\q. Fellow of — College. 

‘ DTIUI HAlUtY, 

« 

4 I give you joy, my boy. The incumbent that 
kept you .so long out of the living your hither bought 
for you, has tipped* otF, 1 hear. Now for the japan - 
fling; you must be txln nally as black as the devil 
while you are receiving your commisaion. 

4 The living is in a tine sporting country however. 
Two or thrum pucks of fox-hound* in the neighbour- 
hood. 1 have a good mind to be a candidate for your 
cuiacy. 

4 You intend, in due time, to take your doctor of 
diviuity’s dcgict you tel) *me ; because you have 
some interest m the boiough and are promised the 
first prebend.il stall, and ate detei mined to support 
your rank with dupuLy. A 1 * 1 can apswer for it you 
never wtoUj a syllable against church or .state, and 
scaicely ever lead any thing but the Sporting Ca- 
lendar, you will find no difHrulty in obtaining that 
high academical honour. Nobody can accuse you 
of Unitarian isui, ariauism, or any other nm but epi- 
curism, puppyism, and jocke)Lm, so you will have 
yourdegiec hollow. It is a done thing. You have no 
heterodox notions, not you. Perfectly orthodox in 
your yeueratiou for pot, buttlo, and gun. I intend, 
however, to make you a present previously to your 
taking your doctor's degree. It is my grandmother’s 
Bible, I would sopner warraut, than I would war-* 
rant the soundness of the last horse you sold, that 
you rover possessed one be foie, and never looked 
into pnq in your life. We are birds of a feather for 
tjfiat n^tUr. % 
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4 1 have aerious thoughts ,of proceeding in the di- 
vinity line myself. My father imj the anvowson of 
our parish church ; a good three hundred u yeah 
Not to be despised, my boy, in these hard times. It 
will keep the pack, with good management. ' I take 
my master’s degree soon, and intend to be doc- 
tored in due time. Dr. Hunter, my tutor, has given 
me an old Latin sermon that I ant sure will do for 
the exercise, because it has ’done already a doneri 
times at least, and it is almost worn out in the ser- 
vice, probahtm est. 1 send it enclosed for yourUsc, 
as you will want it first. Get the head boy at the 
grammar school to read it over to you three or four 
times, that you may avoid falsi* quantities, befotC 
you sport, it at St. Mary’s. If you want any airings 
of syllogisms, or divinity arguments, you will find'n 
large bundle in my shoe-hole. 

• We are. both, I am 'sure, well 1 qualified to be 
doctors ; that is, cow doctors, sow doctors, and 
horse doctors, for we have made farriery the study 
of our lives ; and many that havfi been bedoctored 
before us, never made any thing half so useful their 
study. 

‘ My old boy here is very troublesome. If he 
thought I was a student in divinity, 1 believo^ I 
should win his heart, for he loves the church as well* 
as he does his money. 

4 1 keep him under, and seldom let him come into 
my apartment ; for thpre is no bearing with such 
an illiterate old blockhead. Tt is my misfortune to 
be disgraced by my family. 

4 1 hope to give you the meeting next term, at 
Oxford. I hare therefore parted with all my books 
to pay off a tick that Kquare-toes struck with the 
bookseller ; but I have got a new stud, such as will 
delight your ; eyea. As soon as I have taken my 
degree, I intend to sport racers at NowmaHtet.' t 

i 2 
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have got a good deal of ^jeparatory knowledge from 
Doctor Hunter, wiiu it a very good kind of fellow, 
I assure you. He accompanies me every where. I 
pay the piper ; but he furnishes knowledge. 

‘ I would invite you to spend a lew weeks here, as 
wc have plenty of game; but 1 really am ashamed 
of my father and mother. More of this when I 
see you. Let me know by tin* next opportunity 
where you bought youi went boots. 

Yours faithfully, J. 11/ 

fA 

Poor Jack 1ms lost bis father since these letters 
wore written, and finding the estate not so large u$' 
he imagined,, and himself greatly in debt, he begins 
to reflect aeiiously on the folly of his conduct. He 
talked to the old vicar on die subject veiy rationally; 
and declared that he owed bis misfortunes uud 
misconduct to th * fear of ridicule and contempt, in 
a place of education, where literary ambition, with 
which he glowed at first entering it, had little or no 
encouragement ; where false spirit, extravagance, 
horse-jockey ship, all its concomitants, were sure of 
gaining notice and esteem ; where time was not 
sufficiently tilled up by laudable employments ; 
where forms occupied the place of substance ; where 
to be faioiL'i/ig iu the amusements of gay life, was the 
sort of knowledge most pi need ; and where a do- 
gree of pride and insolence is assumed with the cap 
and gown*, which teaches a freedom from what aro 
falsely culled prejudices, and a omit mpt for purcnU y 
however respectable, if they arc not distinguished 
by fashionable folly, modern refinements, the tricks 
of gamesters, and the. cadt language of buffoons, 
whose wit is merely animal* vivacity. 

> 

* Hoc nobis itiica dunant — Persivj, , . 
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0// f//r Xcccssit y of digni fying public Officers and Ma- 
gistrate* by personal Merit and a corresponding 
Appearance* Ev. 57. * * 

Tin condition of htnnari nature js so frail that it in 
iilnuM ridiculous in any man to exhibit the appear- 
ance of trrandeitr and dignity. Bui then* ure^icr- 
soiis who seem to possess it native weight of charac- 
ter which adds to their words authority f and to their 
actions force. • 

Tins endowment, whatever it is, wum intended by 
Providence for the comnninicntion of good, and the 
prevention of evil. Those who possess it aeem to 
have a natural claim to*commund,»to civil pre-emi- 
nence, to the honourable and important offices of the 
magistrate and the legislator. 

But in the confusion of the prtssi lit scene, riches 
usurp the authority which nature intended for her 
fatou riles ; and it is common to obsw rve persons in- 
vested with civil and official importance, whose na- 
tural insignificancy exposes their persons to con- 
tempt, and renders their offices ineffectual. A Lord 
Mayor of London, for distance, raised from a low 
origin by fortunate events in trade, destitute of edit* 
cation and natural dignity, degrades at once the 
office and himself by the advancement of which ho 
was ambitious. He grows more conspicuous by 
elevation : und the meanness which would pass un- 
noticed, or might even bi? palliated in Ids natural* 
station, becomes, when hr? is ir#\ e-t eel with the gold 
chain and the scailet robe, a solunu mockcty of 
magistracy. * 

Much of the contumaev of the common peonle 

i 1 
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has, I think, arisen from, the want ot* personal uu- 
thority in the magistral. In ignorant ages the 
mere robes and insignia of office might comma ml 
respect; but in times when if few are profoundly, 
yet all tire superficially learned, much more is re- 
quired to secure a voluntary deference than the ex- 
action^ of it by force, or tlie inviting of it by osten- 
tation. 

To secure respect, ,a mind must be visible; a 
mind furnished witn knowledge and enlarged with 
liberality. Without disinterestedness no public dia- 
meter, however remarkably distinguished by talents, 
natural or acquired, can be long illustrious. Opi- 
nion or esteem is the foundation of authority ; but 
how is opinion or esteem to be conciliated in favour 
of a man, who has bought his nominal honours, and 
knows not to art, to speak, or to think, consistently 
with the elevated place to wliich his vanity 1ms 
aspired ? 

If vanity did not usually dose the ear to the voice 
of advice, 1 would.jventure to whisper to every can- 
didate for public honours, that he will probably de- 
rive no real credit from them, if he is conscious that 
he has not enjoyed the benefit of a liberal education. 
In privute life, he may be very respectable as an 
honest man, and a good master of a family; but 14 
public, he must be contemptible, without <ui eleva* 
tion of sentiment corresponding with the elevation 
of his rank. 1 own that in sonic instances this de* 
varion is visible where education 1ms been defective. 
Strong parts and a long commerce with the world 
have supplied the defect ; but these instances are not 
so common as to justify th^gpcrality of uneducated 
rich men iri supposing that they are) furnished by 
nature with talent, knowledge, and authority, sttifiit 
went to. qualify them for rule, for offifaes-ipf .public 
dignity and rational importance. Geuiud fares' 
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peculiar claims either at tjdi Royal Exchange or die 
Heralds Office. ** * 

These reflections were suggested by the follow- 
ing letter : 


• Sill, 

4 1 am a foreigner, and JWteve spent a year or two 
in England, solely lor the purpose of improving my- 
self in a nation which is roftpucted throughout Eu- 
rope, as exhibiting a state of improvement, and a 
generosity of sentiment, which reflect honour on 
hfunan nature. • 

1 When l came to London, 1 was anibitioul of be- 
ing introduced to the acquaintance of those, who, 
f was told, were the principal magistrates; one of 
whom annually resided in the magnificent mansion 
of magistracy, and rode, as I often saw, with tris- 
wmphal pomp in a gilded veliide, tji rough the KtrOets 
of London. 1 found it by no means diflicult to be 
introduced to a public feasts where 1 endeavoured to 
form an intimacy with the chief *n a gist i ate. I sm> 
c ceded so far a6 to be invited to a private tiinner 
With him, and a few of his brother aldermen, and 
members of the common-council. 

4 The entertainment was sumptuous and genteel. 
But conversation was my object, and l spared tu) 
pains to lead to such •subjects as I thought might 
afford me the most valuable information. 1 men* 
tioned several of those topics connected with Eng* 
lish history, in which l had read that the city of 
London had a principal shine; but my remarks 
Caused only a vacant stare, and received no other 
reply than such as — 44 tak> not know, Sir, — i really 
forget, Sir.-*-G»ve me Imre to lielp you to a slice of 
bfun, Sir.” 1 thought my conversation might be iil- 
ttotdf, and therefore said no more on the subject <if 
history, but joihed in the general topjcs oLthe day* 
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Pardon mo, Sir, but l ouuld not help blushing for 
two or three gcntltfftu'ii irrgold cliains, whooxptess- 
ed themselves ungrammatically and vulgarly on the 
commonest subjects. I am a foreigner, and therefore 
must not ptetend to be a critic in your language 
and pronunciation ; but l appeal to you whether- - 
“ Them there things — This here weal — My vife” — 
are reconcilable either to grammar or the elegance of 
jioiito conversation. * * 

‘ « ought uut to be censorious, nor am I disposed 
to deride ; but I cannot help ol)>erving, that tin? 
magistrates appeared, from the general turn of coh- 
versation, to be far less well-informed, and less Ji- 
bora l ly minded than their stations require, lf tho. 
merchants and gentlemen of the metropolis are not, 
lretter accomplished than the magistrates of my ac- 
quaintance, l own I shall lose something of that re- 
spect for your nation which 1'entertaincd while 1 was 
at. home. 

‘ I intend to write my travels ; and if I were to 
give an accurate account of those of your principal 
persons iu the corporation of London with whom I 
have associated, 1 fear 1 should affront a** people to 
whom 1 owe gratitude. The dignified magistrates 
of the first city iu the universe, would appear to be. 
on a level with our vulgar. 1 dure say, and indeed 
am well informed, that theft; arc members of the 
court who are polite, and well-informed gentlemen; 
but that too often pragmatical persons offer them- 
solves for the scarlet robe, who ought to be oentent- 
nd with the leathern apron, I endeavour to view 
tilings as a philosopher aud cosmopolite, and I can- 
not but think that the degradation of the magistracy, 
must be injurious to the police, tlx; moutls, and the 
liberty of your country. Pardon my freedom,, and 
hftlicsve Yours, drc A „ 

* -■ • , A S^’-i 
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On swung Ci rare at Table.—* Ev. 5H. 

Hcven ufin iiiciissr. — Juv. 

•Sill, 

‘ I am an old man, and htfvc jesided in a Village 
above a hundred miles from London during the last 
forty years; but 1 was lately tempted, partly by 
curiosity, and partly bv business, to spend & month 
at Christmas with an old friend at tho west end of 
the town. I was very much pleased with many im- 
provements which 1 observed, and as I am not mo- 
rose, 1 think T was hot inclined to be querulous at 
any tiling without cause. Bill there is one thing 
which gave me much flffenoe, anil 1 dare say you 
will allow it to be unjustifiable. 1 observed that the 
good old practice of hogging a blessing on the re- 
freshment of a dinner, and rctunJing thunks for it lo 
Him who is the author and giver of all good, was 
become nftftndiionahlc. 

4 I have been laughed Jit more than once at some 
very elegant tables to which my friend introduced 
me, for standing up and expecting the master to say* 
grace both before and after meat. 1 found it impos- 
sible to continiif the practice at another man’s house, 
with a whole circle abound ready to stare with sur- 
prise, or laugh with scorn. 1 was therefore content- 
ed with a silent ejaculation ; but though I conformed 
outwardly to the canons of fashion, I entered a secret 
protest against them, and beg Jeave through your 
means to make my protest public. 

' 4 Giv<i me leave to inform those polite gentlefolk, 
who have dropped the practice with an idea of its 
being superstitious, vulgar, puritanical, that a con- 
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ftemticn of the table wwfeobscrved religiously by the 
^politest nations of antiquity. 

* The ancient Greeks estermed the table “ Micron 
Chroma, '* or a stirred thing ; and Cleodemus, in 
Plutarch, calls it the 4€ Altar of Friendship and Hos- 
pitality/' 

• They made the first offering to the gods, and 
Called them cerumen, or first-fruits; and at the con- 
clusion of the feast, th*-y poured out to the gods 
again, tnrorca) or Xotftnt, libations of wine. 

4 They were unwilling to partake of the meal till a 
part of the provision nad been offered to the gods, 
in order to sanctify the wh»»le. Even Achilles whose 
impetuous spirit was not prone to the weakness of 
superstition, would not eat when the ambassadors of 
Aganu-mnon disturbed him at miduiirhl, till lu- had 
ordered his friend to make the oblation. 

W|oIisr» 3 i?ai eLvvyii 

Ua.r^oKho\av sTaljev, a J' iv ttv/. C*twA«c. 

* Ulysses also, as^Tlr. Potter observes from Athci- 
na-us, when in the don of Polyphemus, did not 
neglect this duty of pious gratitude. 

BvOaHi w£>£ XttiWT.' "*ww 'V, y,$: XttittUTSi 

Tvf&v atv VjU f vc t ^ttyo t ug v . 

fc Dr. Potter adds, that ki in the entertainments of 
Plate ‘ and Xenophon we find oblations made; and 
to form al* the mention of more ^Mimples, the neglect 
of this duty was accounted a 'very gnat impiety, 
which none but Epicurus and those who worshipped 

• Mrra to iurvfWi ifor:v?a t £ ifnriv arotttnt.it TON WFO'N 
'vnua^ravTd rot to/ut£co /<t\nyi saw. Athciift/iw, lih. 1. Cn*airb. 

. pa^. 1 < *). Sec livhvp Butler's Charge subjoined <o tua Analog# ; 
ti ml Uie authors ui\ m\l to l.\ him. Ciuhvonh on the Lord's 
Supper, p. ft. Cftsauhon in Atlienieuin, 1 : 0 . i. p. 31. Du port, 
Pnviccl. in ThcopWastmu, ed. Needham, cap. 9. png. :V3£>. 
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no gods nt all, would be guilty of,” apud Ejhchi'vm 
ov mrovcii, bve avap\n rote ztotQ.* ■ . / 

* I do not sue any reason why abuse who, like-lvpi- 
curus, refuse to honour God according to the die-* 
rates of natural gratitude, and the universal practice 
of the polished people of the world, should not- he 
numbered among the disciples of Epicurus, and 
without any violation of charity, be supposed to say 
in their hearts, there is no God. 

4 1 could produce a great number of examples from 
the classics to prove that the dinner was seldom en- 
joyed without some mode of consecration, even 
among those heathens to whom we aje inclined to 
consider ourselves as greatly superior And shall 
those who call themselves Christians neglect this 
instance of piety ? Especially as Jesus Christ has 
given many examples of it in the Gospel, and the. 
people to whom it pleaded God peculiarly to reveal 
himself, practised u from the earliest antiquity. I 

..Hom'd the. practice* of the polite ’heathens in tlie 
first place, because 1 imagined tfi:< • xumplc would 
have the most wi lglit with those who chiefly value 
themselves on politeness, of which they sometimes 
consider the neglect of tin* gracts at table, as an 
honourable testimony. But. I will now add some 
examples from the practice of the ancient Jews* 
which, in this particular, have as much polUrm.*us in 
them as those of the Greeks and Roman ^ and 
ought to have much greater authority in a Christian 
country. . * 

4 The master of tVi among the Jews* pro- 

nounced, as soon ip» the guests or the family were 
seated, a general admonition to prayers, and then 
proceeded to the consecration of the dinner. The 
whole company sung a hymn, which is extant in a 

* Vide Sluckii .Aitfiqpitsue* C<M)viv* , J r • 
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book, entitled The Order, of the lUmmgn affiPialms, 
and the master then said the following graee : 
** Biased be the Lbrcf our *God, the King of the uni- 
verse, who feedeth the world by his goodness, and' 
by' his grace and mercy giveth nourishment to all 
flesh ; by whose bounty it comcth to pass that food 
never yet hath failed, neither will fail his creatures. 
It is he alone who giveth existence to all things, and 
preserveth them, and doth good to all, and giveth 
food to every being that he hath created. Blessed 
»e thou, O Lord, who feedest. all things.” 

* He then consecrated the wine and bread in a form 
similar to the preceding. This longer process wa«, 
however, onky observed nt formal dinners, and on 
solemn occasions, n shorter being used on common 
days : and it is recorded that the master of the house 
said grace before meat, and one of the guests re- 
turned thanks. w erhaps it v v 'mild be too great a re* 
finement to suppose that the business of returning 
thanks for a dinner supplied at his expense, was 
declined by the master from motives of delicacy. 
Sometimes, however, the maslcr returned thanks, 
and the company made a response. The master 
^aid, u Let us return thanks to God because we 
have eaten of the creatures which belonged to him 
and the guests responded immediately, “ I<et God 
bo praised, of whose blessirfgK we have eaten, and 
by whose bounty we live.” 

* The primitive Christians, imitating the example 
of the Jews, and more particularly of our Saviour, 
were strict in the pe rformance of those pious duties 
which consecrated the table, and in returning thanks 
to God for the daily supply of necessarVulistenaiioe^ 
Chfrysostom frequently mentions the benediction of 
the table made use of by the monks in Egypt. 1st 
the Horologium of the Greek church, the wbdle 
form of the benediction is thus described*: 
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.ABrforethe dinner is placed upon thetab]e t tiue 
hundred and forty-fifth psalm is tfead aiaud,andit 
na sooner is served up, than the priest repeats# #fc O 
Christ* our God, bless our meat and drinks tor than 
art holy now and for evermore* Amen/*. .And after 
having tasted it, they all rise up and say , 44 Blessed 
art thou, O God, who pitiest us and feedest us from 
our youth; thou who givest food to all flesh,, fill our 
hearts with joy and gladness# that, being alwaVfc sa- 
tisfied, we may abound in every good work, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, withwhoui to thee, be glory, honour, 
power, and worship, together with the Holy Ghost. 
Amen/' After dinner, the following iff the form Of 
thanksgiving : 44 Glory to thee thou holy one. Glory 
to thee, O King ; since thou hast given us food tQ 
our comfort and joy, fill us also with the Holy Ghost* 
that we may be found acceptable in thy sight, and 
not ashamed when that/ shaft render to every one 
according to his works.” Then the hundred and 
twenty-second psalm is read; after which — fyA* 
thou wast present in the midst OfAhy disciples while 
at /supper, O thou Saviour, giving them peace* so 
come also to us. rt Then follows a part of the 
twenty-second psalm, beginning at 44 Thepepr shall 
eat and be filled, they shall praise the Lofcd who 
seek him.” Kyric Etcison, Lord have mercy upon* 
Us* The whole concludes with this little player 
41 Blessed be God who hath pitied and fed us with 
his ricb gifts ; may we enjoy his grace and loVing 
kindness now and forevermore.. Amen.* „ 

* * i imagine that the whole of this long grade was 
onlyiUsed on extraordinary occasions ; but there is 
nwdoebt hut a part of it constituted the daily fbr- 
Jasdury wf consecration before meals, ai*d of grtti- 
tulle 

be itflenmme to,m;Gtnmend a proifeity ap- 
proaching tfc tfcstof the Greek dm talk or to that of 

XLIII. 
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the college graces. m established by our piousai* 
ceeiers, who, according to tbd complaints ofthe 
hungry scholars, used to insist on long graces, and 
at the sane time give but short commons. I think 
long prayers on such occasions* particularly unsoar 
sonable. Dut I have produced these examples to 
shew that the table has, been considered by all peo- 
ple, from the earliest ages, as a sacred thing , and that 
they have ever thought it expedient to sanctify a 
meal by a previous consecration of the food, and a 
subsequent act of thanksgiving for the refreshment 
received. I infer, from the antiquity and universa- 
lity of the practice, its propriety. It could not, I 
think, have* been so ancient and almost universal, 
ufttW it had been also right and reasonable. 

* That it is right and reasonable, I believe many of 
those who neglect it will not seriously deny. But 
proftigatti men pf fashiou 'have set the example tof 
Waissum, and they who are determined to follow the 
fashion in all Us follies, think themselves obliged to 
omit a duty both easy and useful. They ought not, 
-they .allow, to suffer fashion to supersede duty and 
decency : but they assert, that, such is the power 
fait arbitrary ty r;mt, they 44 cunuot what they ought.* 
A bad excuse indeed, and such a one as will acaroely 
he accepted for an omission injurious to themselves, 
tp their children, their servants, their neighbourhood, 
and to the cause of religion. 

. • 4 There is indeed something so brutally thoughtless 
and ungrateful in partaking of plenty and pleasure, 
in faring sumptuously every day, without fceliag».& > 
at least expressing, gratitude* ty the giver of all . good 
gpftt, that one would wonder how persons pwfeudfag 
to elegance and sentimental refinement, ca^posst- 
bly pardon themselves the imp^us omiasioOh vhar 
howrever ; genteel faey may appear, *ujtl how- 
W& ,iefagef^Ahe*e JashinnaWhi 
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they sit down daily tb their meal*, kke brute* that 
perish, they must be numbered \anoag Horace’s 
Bpicttri de gregt porca ft, hogs of Epicurus’* sty S nnd 
instead of soup m a’ China terrene, it would be a 
proper reproof to serve them up offal in a wooden 
trough* Yours, &c. 

A HaT/OKU, FORMALIST.’ 


NUMBER LLX. 


On injunug the Health in attempts to m prove Beauty* 
Ev. 59. 

• SIR, 

9 Uwdfr a feigned namf, or without a name, f ran 
venture to divulge some errors and misfortune* which 
f should not choose to acknowledge in my own person, 
lest my friends should deride me* 

* From the information of my looking-glass, and the 
praises of my friends, I was led to conclude at a very 
early age that I was beautiful. As it is natural to 
pay the first attention to that on which ww chiefly 
valtie ourselves, I devoted much time and cure tO B 
the Contemplation and improvement of my face. The ’ 
smallest pimple or redness gave me great uneasiness ; 
but there was one blemish which almost broke my 
heart. One of roy fare-teeth grew irregularly, and 
had at one comer the appearance of decay. This 
atone* I imagined sufficient to cotinteibalanee the 
effect of ell my other graces. # But as I read the 
pretensions of dentists in their advertisements, my 
Olbrtifittntion did not yet terminate in despair. * 

' 9 1 applied to an operator, who confidently' hssured 
bid that he^oaM replace my tooth, fry>ti art Icitown 

K 2 
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ably to iumte!f, uft swchapoakien as to. vendor mg 
rtms ut ivory 4nd pearls, m he wm, ptetood U)>c&U 
them, perfectly uhparttlleled- I *id>iait$ed 
band, and he twisted* wire roo^d my twti^ mWi^ 
for six weeks pave me exquisite torment j.hufcnfcbfe 
hope of removing the blemish Worded me » fctflace 
under it The paiq, and the peculiar diet wlndbl 
was ordered to pursue, brought ou a fever. whisht 
killed all the roses in/ my jebeaks, and had yearly 
killed me. The wires were taken out, and 
remained nearly in the same situation. - .r > : 

: ? As i bad saiTere'd so much in attempting jto do 
violence to nature,] resolved to submit to herj'bt 
future with « patience; but the little appearahC^M 
decay, Which 1 have hinted at before, became a black 
spot; fend prognosticated, as the doctor said, an ap* 
pro&tlvmg cartes . This was terrifying indeed ! A ay 
thing on earth was tolerable in comparison, with d 
ctfritsi - Nay, I know not whether, in the agoniesjpf 
my mind on the apprehensions of it, 1 should not 
hive submitted cheerfully to death, rather thao bairn 
lived with a black speck on a front tootle But iiope 
dnoe me n c shone upon any bosom* A kin^l dentist 
restored my spirits, by declaring that > he was pda* 
sessed of an art which would prevent all bod coineb 
qifeftccs, and continue the beauty of my pearty er- 
ftatnents, set between rubies (for so be expressed 
hrm*t4f), unsullied during life * •», * t n«K» « 

■ *The remedy was trantpfanfation. 1 submiUecIso 
Extraction with a stoical hmoisra. » A< chiirineyk 
sweeper, who attended at my side, 
best tooth far a fthiilmg, andit was pleated* rbebing 
Wifeddoodand warm with life, in the socket when ** 
my edtouS tooth with rthh black speck hadto^jjuitt 
drawn. I *wtisw owin a state of eVbltatioiw J thought* 
my ’gmfe mightdefyoki *g* and docay, andg^c^ 
in Cto l 4dh* efdmvin^aknostibiMid^owt ifatvirtfoftxk 
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juvenescenoe. My triumph was Ipit transient. A 
tumour and vnfldMttnation ensued. The naift l sst* 
fered is hot to be described ; but IVas still a heroine, 
animated with the idea that the pain was but for a 
short time, and that the happiness would be fas life. 

‘ 1 became So ill as to be tinder the necessity of 
seeking medical advice. Shame prevented me from 
tnformingvmy physician of the cause of my illness. 
He was at a loss to account for it,; hut from die ap- 
pearance was induced to prescribe large doses of 
mejrcury. The disease still continued, and I lost 
several of my teeth and a great part of my glints and 
palate. My lips were distorted, or corroded, in a 
frightful manner. The physician at las* insisted o* 
the necessity of my undergoing what he called a sali- 
vation. He said my Life depended upon it. I sub- 
mitted, and preserved my existence; but how shall 
I describe what 1 felt on lookingtntothe glass. Every 
appearance of old age and deformity. 1 will leave to 
ypur imagination the ideas of horror and grief which 
tormented my heart I gave up *all pretensions to 
beauty, as indeed I well might ; for my countenance; 
was the picture of every thing disgustful. Think of 
paleness tinged with a livid yellow, a shrivelled skill*, 
distorted lips, and, toothless gums. 

4 Mind upon inquiry, that the person whose tooth 
had been placed in my ^urns, was labouring under 
a complication of the filthiest of diseases, and that 
the 4 tooth inoculated them all on me. L have heard 
that lam not the only victim to. such follies and 
unnatural practices. , 1 understand the transplanting 
of teeth is dangerous, even when the person from 
whom it is taken is healthy ; but is ttukely that, a 
healthy And temperate person would part with hi* 
tfeetb frit- mnTrpfn Hn who can submit totbis, must 
He an inject wretch, and me tthooe veracity ,if W4e- 
clares himself healthy, can never be safely . 

k 3 * 
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» * That mv life ^xb spared* is a mercy scarcely de* 
served/ I hope to spend it in acquiring a more solid 
mind and judgment than I possessed, when* from 
the dictates of vanity, L suffered myself to consent to 
■an unnatural violence, cruel to another* and most in?- 
jferioiiB to myself. It will contribute something to 
aid ne for my folly, if, by communicating the conse^ 
quences of it, 1 warn other* from its imitation. Adieus* 

* s -SIB* 

‘ ' It. pleased Providpuce to gi ve me a strong constitu- 

ti6n, and leading a life of perfect ease and plenty, I 
began, at the age of eighteen , to grow rather plump, 
not to say € fat and corpulent. Shocking epithets 
those ! anil to avoid their being applied to tne,d re- 

• solved to have recourse to such methods as I hod 

* heard were effectually used in reducing the body to 
tt modeiftte size:* 1 drank vinegar copiously and all 
acids that I could procure, ^1 lived upon vegetable, 

' scarcely tasting animal food, I laced so tightly, as 
to squeeze myself in half my natural dimensions ; 
tthd I sweatee! myself every day between two feather 
beds till I was ready to ftunt. These methods were 
not unsuccessful. I gradually sbAmk to a My all 
4kin md Aoae. 1 felt great complacency in success ; 
’but I was little acquainted, with the consequences 
whibh were shortly 1 to ensue. The state of debility 
to which l had reduced myself, soon brought on what 
the physicians called an atrophy. And a most shook- 
' ing* figure I made. I looked ih the glaas^with many 
a wishful sigh after mv departed plumpness, i was 
; Obliged to call in a physician* Vho, discovering the 
&w£e of toy disorder, recommended what is jocosely 
h earned fcifehen physic. He gradually led me from 
and egg s to roast beef, plum-pudding, port, and 
He-isw, ! was at 'death's door, and indeed 1 
it? ^ rty faedin my lookmg-gla$B,dooked 
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just like a Death’s head sculpture^ oua tora&ttone. 

1 now laugh and grow fat; and, thank Heaven, am * 
in a fair way of recovering some share of that health 
which I foolishly destroyed. I hope my example 
will warn others from failing into similar dangers* 
who may nothpve strength of constitution sufficient 
to escape them. It is a secret that must go no far- 
ther ; but I am to be married next weetf to a gentle- 
man of large fortune, and ftvery other qualification 
requisite to make the state happy. If 1 had conti- 
nued so thin and ghastly as I once wan, 1 believe ho 
would as soon have thought of marrying onoof the 
skeletons in Surgeons’ Hall. Adieu/ • 

• 

<* 

Another correspondent informs me that, having 
pimples in heT face* she clandestinely purchased a 
quack medicine, wbicl^she took without advice and 
without judgment, till at last she*brougbton a dis- 
order which had nearly proved fatal. 

I have heard many complain of having caught 
colds, fevers, and a long train df dreadful diseases, 
by dressing in the fashion on first coming out after 
a long confinement in their bed-chamber. * 

Many also cOmpUtin of nervous weaknesses, occa- 
sioned by an abstinence, such as hermits and ana- 
chorites hardly ever practised, an abstinence from’ 
such kinds and quantities of food as are really ne- 
cessary to the support of nature, an abstinence pro- 
ceeding from a desite to preserve their shape, And 
to perp^piate theif youth and beauty, but which 
causes extrema debility and premature old age* 

1 wish young ladies to be duly sensible of the value 
of health, as well as of beauty* Beauty indeed is 
, scarcely compatible with ill health ; but if H were, it 
really would be a bad exchange topvoMp haslth 
* for; beauty. Under the languor of dweas^, and the 
torment of pro, many will ooe daysUment that de- 
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sfrsof improving; their persons which led them in 
tfwSr youth to violate nature, and to weaken the 
foundation of the Whole fabric, while they were en- 
deavouring to decorate the front. 


NUMBER LX. 


On the Ill-usage to which the Instructors of Youth are 
sometimes exposed . — Ev. CO. 

<* 

On croit •ottement qu*il est plus honorable dp couduire in qualite 
de capitaine, unc troup, douvricra, ou do paysans qu’on nomine 
aoldaU, que dc commander a de jeuvicg seigneurs, et d« leur 
fonner le ccenr et lebprit. — C ar^iccioli. 

As nothing contributes more to the encouragement 
and increase of excellence in a profession than the 
honour bestowed upon it, and the esteem in which 
it is held by the world; it is a useful and laudable 
effort which some benevolent writers have made, 
to raise employments of great importance to society, 
from the contempt into which they have unfortu- 
nately fallen. 

Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education, yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession which is to administer it. The world is 
governed by names ; and with the word Pedagogue 
nas been ludicrously associated the idea of a pedant, 
a mere plodder, a petty tyrant, a gerund-grinder, «hd 
a bum-br usher. # 

But as the profession is not only in the very drat 
degree useful to society, but attended with peculiar 
hardships and difficulties, it deserves the^recom- 
peuog and &llewiatkm of public esteem* 
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, Tbo. scbDolnjaster b emplayxmeiU ,h^n^q#%* 
p*iedtO the pumshniept • 

and on Syriphus- Ttta labour fenow* no eudjfor* 
supposing one set of scholars at ow^une ; t»tfen#th 
tontivc and to improve, yet they are succeeded soon 
after by new scholars, and the whole work is to be 
recommenced'. '• — • - - 

He languishes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts*, which have nothing; vnusitig to his fan- 
cy, or improving to his understanding. He goes 
his round like the mill-horse, and his cars ring with 
cases, declensions, genders, Conjugation s r Propria 
tfutr inaribus ; As in ynesciiti ; hic ) htrc h fide ; aha Hi, 
do, dum . m 

He is conversant with those who continue in }m 
company unwillingly, and are impatient to be gone ; 
with the petulant, the peevish, the idle*, thfe itrtiltWjn- 
live, the ungrateful, aritl the refraytorV'f . '* 
lU inhale*, dust and impure air,, and. hj$,pftf$, 
soldom relieved from noise. His paticncg, a&4 fWlr, 
per fuo conUoualiy put to trial : ire bears aboukjum 
an instrument of torture, and is frequently obliged; 
todnfliet punishment, with the reluctant aeveritypf 
a*»- executioner.' , T , • 

, If bn spare the rod, he must be often busied! ^ 
reprimanding, admonishing, remonstrating, and ,ajdU» 
Vising those who haur him for Ids pains ; ajyfy it 
they can have no other revenge, delight in,gi^fm£ 
uneasiness, by tensing the temper of their best men 4* 
their foster -father. •Tew occupations exercise 
tatuper^ dr tend more to spoil it, than tha^of a con* 
^C^ntious schoolmaster. ilUii >t 

* * Quid injucunditaimuin in scholA milii visumsit,fatiibdr*. 
Htort ewtvtn hc»s* retractandi, ocidemquo r'wir* 

fl(^COBdlSU!W. , --7 lissv^i 4 WiOb 

t * QuAtu iugratus labor, lotos di«& veusri in# r ptieros, Jtttci 
inritbs ^ienirtjqufr, & stfiatdttis Vd6tf aorfculfy ttoriiP/ tjwfc* Hie 
corcere oraitlat, cApAttfaMt'Jft? irtfr petlfefelStf, * “ 

rrluctantes discipline.' — G mkeh, « 
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Hn i» li afete t 6 hourly »salt wn d Rtfnondng beha- 
Ttfln* from the senior boys, who resent with ranco- 
rous virulence the* t zeroise of that discipline on 
tlwmscfaee, which they at the same time ba\ e sense 
enough to know is no more than the masters duty 
compels bun to enforce 

He js exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue ot ever) hoy in his school, however silly 
or malicious, has a tale to tell concerning his sup* 
nosed mistakes, his mismanage nu nt, his seventy, 
his pturtmhty, his parsimony Himself and hisfi- 
n*ly are painted to, the lather and mothtr, and to 
all company, in the bl ickost colours whu h malice 
can invent, and inexperience i onct ive. 

The master is blamed for the faults of nature. 
A boy is stupid or idle, and It arris nothing He is 
removed in wrath , the master loses his scholar and 
the emoluments attending hrm ; but that is not sut- 
hciuit, he loses something ot his peace and his cha- 
ituoter: tor the boy is removed by those w ho im i\t 
+Megi t some fault t% justify the rcmoial They can- 
not bear that an imputation should fall on the boy; 
and therefore the whole load ot tonsure, aggra- 
vated with a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the 
master. 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
the necessity of throwing blame oa the boy, wbtdli 
hu generosity will often not permit ; 01 if a regard 
to bunselt and justice compels him to speak, the of- 
fence already given is aggravated beyond all bound*, 
and both the boy and his friends become implacable 
enemies and bittei slanderers for hfe*w 

These are only a few among the many evils wfasctf 
attend a profession highly useftd, abd i yen necesu 
V t 

l m * Uind m PVMMS wgf« t^bAIO, 91 CSUI bpngBMQ VIEI 4^ GW 
tbuptum cu0putan4Q, fspoitaliitum vcnirf.fi mccuuj 
fojutfalu u, qiiormt me Roerh uptime cuniuluissc, tnifii contn- 
W OOVLK 
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sary to ()» existence jof society* It vUIAitiurgfed 
that in some cases there are the alleviations of'lucse? . 
and it must be confessed that the 'world is not \m 
bail as not to furnish many boys of « doede and 
amiable disposition, and many parents who are 
grateful and candid* But still there are lew employ* 
meats attended with more irksome labour, more 
liable to ill usage, and less Veil rewarded by thole 
whom it most essentially serves, than that o£>the 
schoolmaster. * 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative ?#but id 
should be remembered that the lucre when it is eon* 
sidcrable, usually arises from the boarding and fodg* 
ing of pupils in the master’s house, and not from 
the business of instruction and the labour Of a 
school. And where the pupils are lodged And 
boarded in the superintendent's house his trouble 
is ten* fold greater and <he ill-usa^e to which he ib 
exposed not to be described by language. * f 

The caprice and ill-humour of many boys is such 
as never can be satisfied. As on jhe one hand, thejtt 
know little of the true nature of things, so, on the 
other,, they are prone to judge of all they see with 
precipitancy. As they have not yet felt the ill* 
usage of the world, so they want that sort of flym-* 
pathy for others which experience only can teach. 
They censure all who are concerned with them, and 
happen to displease them, without judgment' and 
without mercy. They delight in doing mischief and 
injuries for diversion f and, consequently the super* 
lutencknt of a number of boys in his own house, has 
an office something like that of a keeper of a mad** 
taste, a jail, or a* collection of wild beasts; but 
much mete unthankful. * ■ <’U 

Yet ingenious and learned men sometimes submit 
to this task voluntarily. They ectfafcdy doj 'ahd 
tiptfn ttte pnha^e'AP 'rhposin'g^^ 
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for it iifcetter than to starve, and to involve a family 
in. all the evils oMndigence. 

Want i* the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule.— DrVden’s Jwi 

Hard necessity forces them to submit to the yoke* 
and when their shoulders have become galled till 
they are callous, they bfear it with a patient insensi- 
bility. r t 

Tot if we take our ideas of the business of the 
instroator from a poet, what can be more pleasur- 
able ? 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teact the young idea how to shoot. 

To pou( the fresh instruction o'er the ruind, 

% To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the flowing breast ; 

Oh speak the joy ! Ijiomson. 

If there were ny perverseness, obstinacy, ingrati- 
tude, and stupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart, 
might be delightful. There is something truly agree- 
able in assisting the* efforts of a youthful mind which 
is at once iugchious and ingenuous. And certainly 
raany^virtues may be advantageously exercised in 
bearing with ill-usage, and doing good to those who 
hate and despise you *. 

* The following sentiments of a schoolmaster are worthy of the 
most benevolent patriot and philosopher - ' Jam vero parura mi hi 
non dicain genorotus sed htmiauus videtur etii non maxiroani *o- 
luptatem adferatfngen* qn» in schola offertur, bene factendi oc- 
ctito. Ducuntur in scholes et fidei ppeeptorum committuntur 
parvi homines, rerun* omnium inipcriti ct rudes, ad vitia omnia 
proc fives. Quod raajus prastari vel ipsis* vel parentibus ipionim 
ct cogiwth, vel rei public® adeo, bcncficium potest, quato si ru- 
dibus animb ea hmillentur* unde pro stupidfa, prudent^ pm 
inutis, mfautibus certe, ftcundi : pro malitiosu ct turpibusTbene- 
iici fiant <*t honesti ; pro itnpiia denique, ChrUtiani ? Si doctorum 
opera fiaut boni viri t qui ct sub superette rebus, et pnnotdeo esse 
sub famihis, ct omarc rcni poblicam, pro captu quisque suo, poa~ 
sint ? Equidem lijptido coufirroare possum, hfcc me vel soli cogi- 
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It U a toe opportunity of serving; humart*nature 
and one’s country, and 1 admire tile philanthropy of 
those who, from so pure a motive, are influenced 
to undergo * labours so severer contumelies so in- 
sulting, slanders so unjust, ingratitude so base.' 1 
fear die number is small. 


viv sunt totidem quot 

Thebarum porta? ve! divlti* ostia Nil!.— J v \ . 

The greater pait submit to the labour with the 
common stimulus of hutnan exertion, the hftpc of 
gain: and when it is consideied that parents pur- 
chase not only ease and exemption from the toil of 
instruction and the trouble of their £hildrcn's ill 
humour, not only accomplishments uecrtil and orna- 
mental, but also food, accommodations, and habi- 
tation for their offspring, the gain of the masters 
should not be considered as earned too easily. If 
the masters acquit themselves w£ll ui an under- 
taking so aiduous, they are justly entitled not only 
to profit but to honour. s * 

If I should be asked, to what purpose uro these 
observations on the ill-treatment of schoolmasters ; 

I should answer, that they are intended to vindicate 
from contempt an order of men at uucc useful and 
oppressed ; to induce parents to become more can- 
did and considerate in their behaviour to them, and 
to persuade masters themselves, actuated by a due 
sense of their own value in society, to scorn that 
meanness, submission; and obsequiousness, which 
invites, and almost justifies contempt. 

It unfortunately happens that many masters, in a 
dependent state, exhibit a servility of manners which, 

wluldft flatters the weak parent, disgraces the dtdac- 

* 

tntioue, wepe «b*temsse» quits offerebtntor, molebtta i mils com- 
penaatot kboni judicaase meet, *f vet ad unu« ahemmqwi iU* 
hucios, quern modo dixi, por»cuiret.* — O eskci^ 

XLIXX. L 
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tic pnrafrffltfdn. tfutteyrovd jwrcnts are 4oo apt Ur 
cvmulct ail whonf they pay, as servants , and 'to ns*- 
quire an obsequiousness m tlie instructors of dbeif 
children, incompatible with the spirit of a liberal 
naan, worthy to superintend a liberal education. 
They demand a slavish disposition m him whom? 
they wish to teach their children liberality both by 
precept and example. * Men of sense and liberal 
minds < annot submit pit it ntl> . Othu s occupy their 
placty and succetd b> adulation and by the mean 
arts of pleasing , and thus is the profession degraded, 
and {duration becomes, instead of a fine pbilciso* 
phical preparation for the conduit of life* a mere 
mechanical .skill in writing, reading* spouting, cast- 
ing accounts dancing, fencing, and fiddling. And 
thus it must be , while masters attend mori to pleas-* 
ing the pnrent\ vanity, submitting to his pride, and 
cuintdying with his folly, than to serving tbe pupil 
in the rugged path of an honest discipline. The 
Do< tor Rocks always had more patients than the 
Akensides, the Addingtons, the Ileberdens, and the 
Pitcairnes. In no profession are then more arrant 
Quacks than in the Didactic. 
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On some Effects of hog >Sep4r<itwn m the 
Man ted if o/r.— Ev- b 1 . 

X r*F.s*Nr my reader with the following 
which describe a situation in private Ido. // 

4 MV DEAR HUSBAND, 1 

' 4 < wtvte not to upbraid ybw. I eiAe¥tidtf% 7 shictfrt‘ 
affection for you, and no Unkind usage shall ever re- 
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move U. I wmc only to let you know dm fat* of 
those whom voti have unfortunately' VMsdoped, year 
children ana your wife* • 

4 Fame has informed mt, with too much anffcen* 
ticity, that you have found another object of your 
Love, nod that I shall see ycmr face no more. I whet 
had expected your return from the East Indies with 
painful anxiety, who had counted the alow hours 
which parted you from Tne,— think how 1 was shock- 
ed at heariug you would visit England no mort^ond 
that you had settled with a mistjess in the south of 
France. it was for your sake,*as well as my own, 
that i lamented. You went agamst my. earnest on* 
treaties ; but it was with a desire, whk^ i thought 
aimfere, to provide a genteel maintenance for our 
four little ones, whom you said you could not hear 
to see brought up to the evils oi poverty. 1 might 
now lament the disappointment in c not sharing the 
expected riches which I hear you have amassed* 
Hut 1 scorn it. Wljat are riches compared to the 
delight of sincere a dec Lion ! i doplcru the loss df 
your love ; 1 deplore the frailty which has involved 
you in error, and will, 1 ana sUro, as such mistaken 
conduct must, terminate in misery. 

* But 1 mean not to remonstrate. It is, alas! too 
late. I only write to jou to acquaint you with the 
health and some othefr oircumstnru < s oi myw li and 
those little ones whom you once loved. 

* Tlu large house in which you left us in Harlcy- 
street could not be supported without an expense 
which the little sum you left behind could not long 
supply. I hayp relinquished it, and re tin d to a neat 
little Cottage in a village fifty miles from (.ondtai. 
We can make no pretensions to* elegance; but we 
live in great neatness, and, by strict economy, sup- 
ply Wjmodfrate want# with a# much comfort a# our 

i fc 4 
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desaltation liirfU allows >¥ourjwc*e»«dJ my* 
lovev would makd the little cottage apalaoe* ‘a ** 

‘ Poor Emily, wtio is grown a Bio girl, had< bemy 
working a pair of ruffles for you* aid Often* is trim 
pbea ter needle, repeats with a sigh* when will my 
dear papa return ? Tim others are constantly asking' 
me the same question ; 4 and little Henry* as loOU as 
he began to talk* learned to lisp* in the first syllable*; 
lie ever utteied, when will papa come home? 

< * Sweet fellow ! * He is now sitting on his stool by 
my side* and as he sees me drop a tear* atika ms 
why I cry, for papa will come home soon. He Sad 
bis two brothers are frequently riding on your walk* 
ing-cane, apd take particular delight in it* bqftunB 
it is papa's. 

M dnr assure you I never open my lips to them on 
the cause of your absence. Buf I cantiot pttwtifl 
with myself to bid them ctfUsn to ask when you will 
return, ithoogU the question frequently extortsa, tear 
(which 1 hid$ in a smite)* and wrings my soul, whfia | 
suffer in silence, * , 

i * \ ha\e taught them to mention you yrith t <>thq 
greatest ardour of affection in thoir mornipg and 
cvemng prayers ; and they always add of themselves 
g petition lor your speedy return- . * 

* f 2 speud jny timji in giving them dm little Wf 
atfiUQtiou I am abhs I cannot afford to placp them 
in auy eminent school, and do not choose tbfltthqy 
should acquire meanness and vulgarity at a low jewa# 

I liope you will approve my teaching Emil# aod Ao 
two elder boys the French language* They h&vp al- 
ready made a tolerable proficiency in it* As^fp JSfigft 
lishj they read alternately three hours every Wptftyr 
iqg the raobt celebrated poets and P*0PP 
they can write* though not an .eleguh^ yet f jy#j 
pWp a^d legible band. 
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*• 4 Do not, «y dear, imagine that ^the employment 
is irksome. It affords me a sweet consolation in 
your absence. Indeed, if it were not for the little 
ones, I am afraid I should, not support it. 

4 I think it will be a satisfaction to you to hear 
that, by retrenching our wants and expenses, we are 
enabled to pay for every thiqg we buy; and though 
poor, are not unhappy from the want of any neces- 
sary. • 

* Pardon my interrupting you/ I mean to give 

yon satisfaction. Though 7 am deeply injured by 
youf error, I am not resentful. * I wish you all the 
happiness you are capable of, and at? your once 
loved, and still affectionate, JLmilia.' 

After an interval of three years, the following 
answer was returned : 

- EXCELLENT EMILlA, 

4 By the time you receive this, the hand which 
wrote it will be laid in the grave. I have ordered it 
not to be transmitted to you till I ffm departed ; and 
I am now on my death-bed. My physician has told 
me, in delicate terms, that I cannot recover. 

‘ Avarice led me to separate from you ; a se| Mira- 
tion of a year or two caused me, weak as I was, to 
forget you, and to form a coni^xion, from which I 
have derived nothing buf torment. I deserved it by 
my folly and my wickedness. You were the best of 
wOtncti, and I have wrojnged you bfeyond the power 
of reparation. • 

* I will not give you pain by a particular enume- 
ration' of my various miseries. 1 have been infattia* 
ted by one who Ibved me not, butjoved the treasure, 
I raprcUy amassed In the East, and left no effort un- 
tried to captivate my affections. She contrived to 
come home in the same ship, where our acquittance 
increased to an intimaev, which has laid the founda- 

* l 3 
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tton of alltby distress. conltj you believe it r 
• A tfte* having spent m dissipation and m ganiitig al- 
‘tnofeft the whole oFmy fortune, she loft me, not with- 
out 'involving me in a fatal duel, and accompanied 
(be man who gave me my death’s wound. The fol- 
lowing letter I pnclose, that you may have the satis- 
faction to see how different a woman she was from 
yourself : 

" DESPICABLE WRETCH, 

Do you think I will live in beggary with you ? 
Refuse to buy me the diamond necklace ! Captain 

— is ungenerous man. He has long expressed 

a regard for me. He has bought the neokiare 
which you, mean fellow, refused. Make no more 
pretensions to me ; and if you dare be angry with the 
Captain for any liberties he may take, be assured 
you will meet with your match : and I hope to hear 
that he makes you repent your insolence when you 
aspired to the affections of one who is deserving of 
a man of spirit, itnd — — - 

Yours no more.” 

* Till I received this, I never thought ctf yotfr let- 
ter. Indeed, as I knew your hand, I never opened 
k; for it reached me when I was intoxicated with 
newly-acquired opulence, *and a variety of vicious 
gratifications. 

* It has indeed afforded me satisfaction, as you 
kindly intended it, to find €hat my poor chiloten 
have such a mother to compensate the injuries of a 
deluded father. 

‘ The wound inflicted by my antagonist, who is 
also a married man, is in a vital part ; andrthere is 
not, as I have told you, the least hope of recovery. 
I can scarcely wish it, unless it were to repent of my 
transgressions ; for I should be ashamed to see my 
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injured Emilia, and the » presence of the Ultie ones 
would break my heart* I have had time to make a 
will ; and the sum which l have 'left, though little in 
comparison with what I acquired abroad, will, I con- 
fide, under your care, supply a decent competency 

* Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive roe, my dear 
children, and remember that the father who cruelly 
deserted you, lived a wretch in* consequence of his 
unkmdncss, and died prematurely. It was the last 
satisfaction he had, that he lived to see his error, 
aqd to ask God and his family forgiveness. Fare- 
well; and may you and your dear children avoid 
the misery by avoiding the wickedness of your hus- 
band, » 

The silent grief of the amiable Emilia can easily 
be conceived. But hej own heart and her children 
consoled her. She had brought up her children 
virtuously, and furnished them with useful know- 
ledge to the best of her power : and they repaid, her 
by gratitude and good conduct? The addition to 
their very little fortune was opulence to those who 
had not expected it. 

When time had mitigated her grief, I have often 
heard her in conversation lament the situations 
which cause married persona to separate at a great 
distance, and for a long time, which, in some minds, 
are apt to erase the traces of affection ; and she has 
spoken with warmth against that avarice • which 
drhnts people whoftiave a competency, and 4 might 
reasonably be contented at home, to foreign elides 
in pursuit of enormous wealth, which Providfeoce, as 
a punishment for avarice, frequently renders the oc- 
caaicfei off misery. 
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NVMBER LXII. 

L- 

On confounding Religion with Superstition. — Ev. 62 . 

lionjm euiio scnlt’iilicu omnium non luodo superstitioncni tollunt, 
in qua ine^t Timor tw/ms Dcouim ; sod etiam Religionem, qua; 
T)corum j>io cultu coutinctur. — Cic. do Nat. Poo. Lib. 1. 42. 

Such is the imperfection of language, that words 
cannot be found to discriminate all the variety of 
ideas of the human mind with that degree of preci- 
sion which is necessary to avoid error. A great 
many mistakes in morals arise from the abuse of 
words, whi&h arc too often cither voluntarily or 
malevolently misunderstood and misapplied. The 
Christian religion has always suffered by this in- 
version. It suffers at this time, since it is denomi- 
nated by those who impiously endeavour to injure 
its cause, a mode o ^superstition. Though man boasts 
much of his reason, it is really astonishing to con- 
sider how few exercise it with effect. Give any thing 
a bad name, and the majority of mankind will abo- 
minate it without examination, merely in consequence 
of the first impression which they hastily received 
from a misapplied appellation. 

The freethinkers of this age, who dignify them- 
selves with the name of liber&l,philo$ophers t hesitate 
not to stigmatize all religion with the name of super- 
stition. They who wish to be esteemed men of liberal 
minds, and who abhor the ridicule and censure which 
attends the bigot, arje but too ready to join with the 
pretended philosophers in exploding religion* To 
avoid the epithet of superstitious, which conveys 'to 
them the idea of weakness, they aTe rash and precis 
pitato enough *to i eject all the comfortable offers 
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which religion reaches out to her sincere votaries. 
The very name frightens them : and if they resolve • 
not to fear God, it f rmy certmii^mat they are sadly 
afraid of man. They daje the vengeance of Omni~ 
potencc ; but they cannot stand against the ridicule 
ofa pa# witling and the'sarcasra M a minute pbi* 
losopher. # ' 

He rinist know little of the history of mankmdwhd 
shall deny that superstition has prevailed in all ies 
and all nations, and caused much cruelty arid 
misery. Man hua, & natural tendency to superstitions 
Feeling himadlf weak; and miserable* he is ready f toe, 
fly to any thing width his fancy .suggests to-liiu* an, 
a refuge in distress. A stock or a ^oufe become 
the object of Ids adoration,. He is ready to iMJfet; 
on himself the most excruciating to&morifct'or tobuf*/ 
fer Ihetd from /others , if he is once peraiaded/tba&bfti 
can thus appease dn anjry Deity < # Natural nffoettim 
dies at the command of superstition* A child tiMUr. 
crifiped with alacrity, if the, devotee is Uught^ thatr 
with such sacrifices God is wett pleased, J£ycry t 
thing yields to the devout frenzy. Thateveryphvn 
lanttiropist should therefore endeavour to, prevent, 
its diffusion among mankind, is to be expected! and, 
applai^dfed. But let hiranot, through CareksaneW: 
dr violence, root up a salutary plant in his endeavour? 
to eradicate a weed. ’Religion is the medjqwaof 
human life, as superstition is its bane, 4 > : : 

’In this enlightened age: there is little danger of 
gross superstition. Slue darkness of ignorance mm, 
Accessary to give to the bugbears of imaginition the 
appearance of realty. Opinions are examined in 
this dcnui try with, that freedom vfhich our Itappy oon- 
stKution wows, and that perspicacity which ffswlth 
tude^of rwdil^mftmijed understandings : must^suMr, 
ahlyihd supposed tto pofespss. Tlie nath>dgl ^igio^ 
i& therefore professed in all its n ativ^p vwity , , gftd; 
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tMyi jwesuipe to call it superstition, orilyptfota 
t|s4|T PW*. wickedness and vanity. • , < •« » 

rl iSuch;t*anity M be Wicked, though, at the same 
two* It ayw uwch of its qrigin to folly. Weak men 
oftepseek nothing farther than the applauds of thei^ 
company, Tb^appear wonderfully 'wisem their 
own eiyes, if they can astonish their neighfifeur&by 
thp .singularity or the boldness of their opinions: 
Such men are to be known, whenever a religious 
idea it introduced, by a significant sneer of contempt, 
Or an uplifting of the eyebrows with an air of con- 
acious superiority. If the language of grimace is 
nqti sufficiently understood, they think it necessary 
tp, .suggest, a Hint, ‘ that they look upon all such sd- 

K Utious sfiiif as unworthy men of sense (by which 

.mean to characterize themselves), and fit only 

tq tfCrire, children and old women. For their own 
parts, they must congratulate themselves that tliey 
arp.^iancipated' from the lrnrrid slavery of pre- 
judice.' 

Nevertheless it >yould appear, on a fair examina- 
tipn» that these arrogant talkers are only half learn- 
ed „and that pride fills up the mighty void of sense? 
yet, such is the confidence with which they speak; 
that, the young and the weak are often sddaMred'by 
(hem* and become their disciples. Thus their aedt 
isincreased in numbers, aad their arrogance in^ 
creates in a much greater proportion. . ■ v« ' 1 

w They t^each their disciples that religion owes ivsl 
rifft .tp subtle politicians, and "ifs support to theavte 
of .pfi^rtcraft. It is at once a melancholy aodaA 
undepjigble truth, that religion has been hypocrithiafty 
by statesmen and ecclesiastics to sbrvC tho 
purposes of avarice r and ambition* But willdckvilh 
Resist from arguing against the use u>F a 
tjUjng firqifi; its abuse* a fallacy unworthy^ wm>mt 
q^nnpOR understanding or common honesty ? 
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probate those fnlitidiatts arid those 'priests wtid haW 
attempted to avail themselves of ft ligion as rin art^ * 
fioeto promote their secular designs: They 1 'are 
more .detestable than the jopen and declared unbfc-S 
ljever. If he is honest, he is an object of cotnpdi- 
sion rafter than contempt: butt)(ffce aitfttl politi- 
cians, #ho think to drive men totalavery, or Obe- 
dience, as they call it, by frightening; them with th'd 
phantoms of religion which .they do not themselveis 
believe, deserve the vengeance fef society. It will 
be said, that they mean to preserve good order by 
promoting superstition. I cannot* call that good order 
which is preserved only by the deceit and hypocrisy 
of the rulers. Good order requires that men capa- 
ble of so mean deceit should not be the goverhittjg 
a part of society. Their very pre-eminence disturbs' 
good order. The only good order which they realty 
wish to promote is, that tame acquiescence among 
the lower ranks, which allows themselves to lord it 
over a subject world. 1 1 1 

It is very true that religion contributes to secure 
a peaceable acquiescence in good government. Thiif 
is one among its many beneficent effects ; but it rs 
riot true that religion 13 only the invention of politic 
eia ns, and a mere state engine to effect tranquillity: 
It originates in the human mind from the spontaneous' * 
feelings of nature. In the most unenlightened coun- 
tries, where no pretensions were ever made to reve- 
lation* traces of it are to be found. Nothing but 
ignorance united with 'depravity can deny the 'fourth 
dations of natural religion. Every good mind ad- 
mitting natural reiigjioh by the light of natuiril un- 
derstanding, will rejoice to find so many prOofs of 
theChrifttianre velation. * 

. To fear God is the best method ofacqu fririg l thfctf 
true ermrag^ which j fears nothing else . r 1 Tfie IfeikF bf 
GotKarisotf not fiom a timdfoua and 
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%h$ infidel pretenders to philotppUy represfaM: it* > 1 
appeal to facts m the history of mankinds. Have 
mot the bravest and best men in all ages and nations 
displayed a reverential awe of God ? If only the 
weak had patronised religion, it would long ago have 
boon expiode<8«Fhe examples and argiwnts of 
the best and wSPt of mankind have operated, nnder 
the direction of Providence, in continuing in the 
world, that source of true comfort, a due sense 
of religion. The Vain and the wicked have endea- 
voured to destroy it, and they have always succeeded 
with a few ; but they have not been able to prevail 
universally ; neither will they ; for it is founded on 
the l'Qck of truth, and the gates of hell shall not pre t 
vail against it . 

1 am sorry to observe the philosophy of Epicurus 
gaining ground in our country. It might be called 
the philosophy of Satan. It is destructive of every 
thing virtuous and good, and equally portends the 
ruin of empires and of human nature. It flatters 
human depravity much, that nothing can impede 
its progress but the counteracting prevalence of 
Christian principles and practices. 

I therefore seriously exhort all who are Christians 
indeed, to dare to profess what they believe, and to 
discountenance error by the native fortitude of truth. 
The misfortune is, that the»modest Christian is too 
often restrained by his love of peace, and by bis 
humility, from standing up in the defence of the 
Gospel; while the patrons c pf error, incited, by 
vanity, and a malignant desire of rendering others 
as wished and miserable as themselves, are indefa- 
tigable in the diffusion of their opinions. It becomes 
the duty of the sincere Christian to exert himself, 
when unbelievers multiply, and when the scorner 
declares the Christian religion, like, all otwpr reli- 
gions, to be only ‘ a mode of superstition / 
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’ Chi idie Machiavellian principle of using T^llgiwi 
as an entitle of state, let me ask the pretended phi* 
losdfdifeteV how the most important transactions^ 
civil life, and how the bifsiness of courts of jiidf C*^ 
turre can proceed, when the doctrine shall be sue* 
cessfulJjIdtfFused, that ChristiailifH hot an attftif 
delusion to inthral the vulgar? ^Wll an oath bp 
then of any force or obligation ? These philosophers 
are more injurious to the interests of society, than 
many malefactors who are by the "laws of their coun- 
try capitally convicted. They destroy the very root 
of All Civil and moral virtue. They are teachers of 
vice, not of timid and reluctant vice, but of vice 
which dares the broadest daylight, an<i boldly de- 
fends itself on avowed principle. 

I will conclude with adding one suggestion, which, 
though it may not find universal approbation, will, I 
think, deserve it. J am persuaded .that a good man 
ought to be cautious or expressing himself with 
scorn and contempt even on the subject of those 
many false religions which prevaildn the world, and 
which may justly deserve the name of superstition ; 
for it appears to me, that God Almighty, as a bene- 
volent being, must always be pleased with inten- 
tional service and obedience, though the mode of 

e orming it should be erroneous. At least, I bm- 
i it will admit no doubt, that God will be bettef 
pleased with the zeal of the most superstitious, than 
with the impiety and presumption of the unbelieving 
philosopher, who proudly imagines his own reason 
to be the Standard of all truth and propriety. 

These unhappy dupes of pride will, 1 dare say, St 
some future day, find their error, refuted, if not by 
argument, yet by the slow punishments of an aveng- 
ing God* For great and terrible is the Lord God 
omnipotent Who may abide his wrath ? * If his 

XL1XI' M 
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witfth- be* kindled, yea but a little, biassed are all 
they that put their trust in him/ 

BlesScd indeed are they who throughout life hate 
served their God with de*f>tion and humility. God 
shall make all their bed in their sickness. Life to 
them shall be pleasant, as a journey through a de- 
lightful country, warmed and enlightened by the stkn; 
and death shall he to tliem disarmed of his terrors ; 
so that both in life and*at death they shall experience 
th truth of that declaration, which teaches us, that 
the fear oj God ts the be glimmer of wisdom. 


NUMBER LXJII. 


On Miff a uig t/& Judgment to be mnltd by Wit on 
Religion* kubjuts,*— Ev. 6.'3. 

To be romaikable for that lively and creative power 
of the mind which invents suen ideas as are both 
pleasing and surprising, by their truth and novelty, 
is a distinction gieatly to be valued. It is to possess 
a power of diffusing a charm on every subject, and 
of striking conviction in the mind with an instanta- 
neous impulse. There is *no doubt but that the 
giver of every good gift intended that it should be 
productive of beneficial effects. It is certainly con- 
ducive to cheerfulness, and enlivens the dull identity 
of common life. It ridicules folly; and, by ridi- 
culing, frequently corrects it. t It often decides tiith 
momentary intuition on subjects* of which plodding 
industry has laboured only to augment the obscurity. 
None, I believe, will indulge a general ihveOtlvc 
against wit, but those who are destitute of >; 1 
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i, Wit hat sometimes been used hi «n auxiliary to 
reason in the defence of religion., Dr.Sauldvpos- * 
sensed a share of abilities which were sufficient to 
brandish any weapon which he chose to, employ. 
Wit in his hand was sharp an^, irresistible;, and 
made JJpway like the scimitar M* the battle-axe. 
He was one of the ablest champions of the church. 
He is not only a wit but a solid reasoner. ljis learn- 
ing is equal to his natural endowments. Wit enli- 
vens the mass of his erudition, aft the leaven leaven- 
eth a farinaceous substance. Dr. South exerted his 
wit to so good purposes, and with so much effect, 
that he is most deservedly placed in B a high rank 
among the many excellent preachers who have 
adorned this country. Yet a sincere admirer of him 
cannot but wish that he had not deformed his writ- 
ings with some expressions which, though not desti- 
tute, of humour, must be condemned as vulgar and 
indecorous. 

Dr. Home, the bishop of Norwich, who disco- 
vered a genuine spirit of piety in his writings, and 
displayed the beauty of holiness in all its charms, 
bos attacked the philosophy of Ilume with the arms 
.qf ridicule. Indeed many parts of Hume s philoso- 
phy appear to carry with them their own refutation 
by inherent absurdity ; but they fall into the hands of ■ 
those whose want of learning and of principles in- 
duces them to admit the arguments of sophistry in 
'.defence of libertinism., Dr. Horne justly supposed 
that the adinirers qTHunie were more likely be 
, disafeusqd of their error by die fear of deifjsi^n, 

< tban hy, the force of argumentation. He has indeed 
derided, both Hume and the Hu mists, as they affect 
fco styfe themselves,, with singular success. I qply 
.^ishiliiat.the pari qf his bookin which they atO/ftt- 
tacked fcoqld be qniversaljy introduced their, no ■ 

tice. It would operate as an antidote to the poison 
m 2 
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ofo<bei sceptic, unless indeed its genuine '.effect 
' shobldbe .prevented fey. (he force of established pr^ 

<}Thebxtter part of Dr. Moroe’s Letters upon lnfi* 
ifdiij l should not have regretted, if it had been en* 
tirely' omitted. . tt owe$*%$ origin to au pbscuro 
pamphlet, which would never have emerged to odn 
tide by its own strength :* and the difficulties of many 
passages in Scripture will never be removed, to the 
satisfaction of cavilling sceptics, by the moat inge- 
nious answers, 

• It must be owned , 1 that great caution is required 
in: the use o( wit and humour as auxiliary to tbg 
cause of rel\gion. They induce a levity of . mind; 
which is too apt to degenerate to a wanton disregard' 
of every thing setSbus. Religion, like a chaste mar 
tuon, should appear in a dress which excites senti- 
ments of respect, and forbids familiarity. When 
she is introduced to mankind in a grotesque or gay 
attire** she ought to be under the direction of a guide 
who can teach hereto preserve on air of dignity in. 
the midst of her condescension : I mean to suggest; 
that Wit and: humour should never be used in religi4 
ous treatises but by* writers whose judgment, like 
that of Dr. Horne, is superior to their comk v abili* 
ties* and whose comic abilities, like Yorick’s, would 
set die table in a roar. • ■ j 

•Wit and humour have indeed been much more? 
frequently employed as the enemies than as the 7 
auxiliaries of Christianity, Theoifttural man* ns be id* 
styled in the Holy Scriptures, that is, the m^n .who i 
is unregenerated by grace, and he also wlio is, but , 
liule* read in theological learning, will find a- multi*- » 
tude of particulars in Scripture which, with but u; 
small share of ingenuity, they may pemiseljf turns* 
to ridticule. To be facetious on sacred subjects* 
requires morfe pmlignity than wit • , ; 
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That Voltaire had wit, none can deny but those 
who are destitute of it. In subjects of polite lite- 
rature his wit is always delightful, though his judg-* 
ment is said to be not ^lways sound r but On sub- 
jects which concern things, sacred, both his wit and* 
his judgment deserve replication. * Here his wit is 
always misapplied, as well as often false. 

But allowing, for the sate of argument, that -the 
wit of Voltaire in sacred subjects is pure and ex- 
cellent, yet every man of sense and seriousness will 
arm himself with caution before he ventures to give 
it his attention. A man has so much to gain or to 
lose by his religion, that he wi^l not rashly incur the 
danger of losing all belief in it. He recollects that 
the sparks of wit are often like the fire of a noctur- 
nal vapour, which shines only to seduce, or like some 
stones fabricated by art in imitation of nature, at 
once brilliant and false.* f 

Reason only, or the powerful impulses of con- 
science, can influence a man of sense in affairs of 
religion. Convince me, if you can, he will say, that 
my religion is ill-founded, and I will relinquish it. 
But to convince is not in the power of wit alone. 
Its province is to amuse the fancy, and not to per- 
suade the faculty of reason. 

It may he rather difficult to avoid delusion when 
it appears under so pleasing a form as that of wit; 
but, as religion is confessedly of infinite consequence 
to our happiness, let ns always prove the solidity of 5 
the wit by the touchstone of good sense. An im- 
partial application of that test will, I am convinced, 
always become favourable in the result to the cause 
of Christianity. If* we are led by curiosity to read 
the works of celebrated wits who have taken the 
part of infidelity, let us always discriminate between 
wit and argument, so as to be amused only by the 
wit, and remain unshaken in our faith Jill the fortress 
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of t£*js battered by the main force of superior and 
cothrff&ftding feasotn '<!fori£tia«iHy hafpstood like*a 
rode of ages amidst the Graves oif the sea; for Matty 
centuries, against every attack, whether of wit or ar* 
gument, and, tinder theJBgne Providence, there it 
every reason to believe Sw? it shall stand till time 
itself shall be absorbed in eternity. 


number LXIV. 


On recent Institutions fur Charitable Purposes. — Ev.64. 

Sui meiudffPalios ||perc mcrendo.— Vino. 

Ir any one should be disposed to censure with un- 
charitable severity the vicious manners of the present 
age^ I should wish to lead him through the environs 
of London, and pomt out to him the modem palaces 
erected for the poor and afflicted of all denominations. 
THeSe, 1 would say, are the trophies of Christianity } 
dtfd these, we are taught to hope, will cover a muh- 
tlWde of sins, and plead powerfully in favour of trans- 
gtfisbors at the mercy -seat of the Most High. 

'* J I *waS walking one fine mtorning in St. deorge’** 
fields, 'when the sun winning delightfully, gilded the 
spires of the numerous churches in my view, and ■ 
s&taed to smile on the windows of the various ptb- 
KtfWiftces ‘devoted to charity around me; when I 
could hot help exclaiming, Sir$iy the great Father 
of us all, when he lpoks down with indignation an 
the crying sins of yon great city, will turn With com* 
plaeericy to these morratoent* of charity, and 1 blot 
otrt whole pages from the tremendous volume; where 
bo records the offences of his f&vburite creature. • 
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I wont on musing on the multitude pf pharitahje 
institution* by which this country is bohov^wMifr * 
Anguished; and* though former . times have jnppg 
illustrious examples of munificence to prodpec* y 
1 congratulated mvse.lf M h being bom m an age in 
which Christian charitj^phrer shone in works of 
allowed public utility with greater lustre.; 

I confined myself, amidst the multitude of noble 
examples which occurred, to those which have ap- 
peared within a few years, and which have been seen, 
in their origin, by the race of mortals now alive. 

One of the first which was suggested to my me- 
mory was that of Mr. llcthcungton. 1 do not re- 
collect that any particular provision had been made 
for the necessitous blind, labouring: utiaer the addi- 
tional burden of old age; thougBfcoin the? dictates 
of common sense and tluPcx ample of our blessed 
Saviour, it might obviftusly have been concluded^ 
that the blind are in a peculiar manner objects of 
Christian charity. 

Mr. He the ring ton has provided comfort for fifty 
of these objects in perpetual succession, by an an- 
nuity of ten pounds a year each, during the remainder 
of their dark pilgrimage. He set a noble and almost 
singular example by bestowing his benefaction while 
he was yet alive, and the example has been most* 
honourably followed by*Mr. Coventry, who has made 
a similar provision for thirty more, with a like ex^, 
topiary, bouuty. during life. 

• He again has been imitated by a benefactor, whd* 
choosing to do good , clandestinely, has aileyppjtedt 
the misfortune of an additional thirty, and l$ft 
Heaven .only, to record his name. Others also ham J 
added to the store. .. V . ; . t: ,■ 

At the very mention of Jonas, Ifeuway, 
benevolent rises, to the recollection. f 
Society has two effects so HiifWtoV the providing 
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for flu? poor vagabond, and the raising of a nursery 
of; soafPQDyt;hat it is no wonder tlie name of Hanway, 
tp wborp it owes its greatest obligations, is held in 
nigh, rank among tne charitable benefactors to this 
^wintry. . * 

: \yhocver ventured toytypear the public advocate 
of , the chimney-sweeper but Jonas Hanway ? The 
popr infant of live or years old, without shoes or 
stockings, almost nakqd, almost starved, driven up 
the narrow due of a high chimney, driven by the 
menaces and scourges of an imperious master, and 
sometimes terrified .with flames ! Think of this, ye 
mothers who caress your Infants in your laps ; and, 
at the same 'time, exert your interest and abilities, 
like Jonas Hanway, in preventing the employment 
of babes in a wor^pinder which the hardened veteran 
might inflict pain, terror, and fatigue. There was 
indeed no species of miser) which this indefatiga- 
ble philanthropist did not endeavour to relieve. 
Happy, had his abilities as a writer, equalled his 
zeal as a man. E^it his excellent plans were some- 
times neglected, or contemned, through a deficiency 
of proper eloquence to recommend them. Yet for 
what ho int|pded, and what he performed, his name 
shall be handed down to late posterity, while his 
bust stands erected by gratitude among the tombs of 
kings, and greater than kings, those who, though 
private persons, enlightened the understanding and 
alleviated the miseries of their fellow-creatures, 

Of Mr. Howard's heroic, philanthropy the world 
wonts no monument more honourable than the loud 
plaudits of his own countrymen. By a strange for- 
getfulpess, the state of prison^ in this and other 
cquntrie* was deplorably neglected, and a degree of 
punishment was inflicted by the cold, the dampness, 
the fUthioess, the wretched diet and accommodation, 
anil the consequent diseases of the dungeon, (hr 
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greater fttfffr Qfffittdst 1 ngoiOuthOVarity bfthd'foWt 
sahipiis&ry^laws ’ Cyet intended 1 . ; Mr i y ! ftdWfeMjv by 
Vtektag the prisons', tty suggesting itaproVeWfctitt in 
thbin, oy causing a sense bf ghame in l^cdndhetfchi 
of them, and by raising a. general attention 'ibffte 
subject, has already diffwSd a gleanf of tebhuort 
through the dark mansion, where rmsery unutterfeh!^ 
and pined in hopeless* agony. TheT|tofeta*^ 
breathed contagion ; and whether he deserved dfcattf 
or not for his . crime j he was likeljr to incur it in thef 
loathsome prison, with all the aggravation of Hffget^ 
ing' languor. Great as was his misery, few give? 
themselves the trouble to no%e it. Many feared* 
infection if they approached to examin^ and rrtidiyi; 
disgusted with the infamy of the guilty, 'scarify fj£* 
khowledged that the wretch in djfcns, though!^ 
convicted, deserved com passion . Bu t M r. Howltf 
regardless of ease and Rfe, incurred every daftge^ 
and almost forgot their failings in their woe. ; T 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on Mr. HowaifcfV 
praise. Fortunately the public have taken if iip^ 
and there is some danger lest panegyric shcmld'fee 1 
chivied to an excess which frustrates its Own intetif, 
by creatinga Sense of excessive plenittklfcf I fttdtttp" 
however, unite in reproving those who lfhWligriaritly; t 
stigmatize his noble attempts with the name' of ? 
Quixotism. * '" i 

The Society for the relief of prisoners confined' 
for small debts deserves to participate Mr. Howard^ 
fatae. * * • *' } 

1 Matty were the prejudices formed against the so- 
ciety instituted for the recovery of drowned- person^ ; 5 
but let any one place himself a moment in tne sitfffc - 1 
tfah of a parent suddenly bereaved of his child, off d, ' 
iflte/istiot mrfeelitig in his nature, he Will whnjt ‘WfrJ 
argument tb induce him to give it every fcnCdtlttifed-’ 
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lrteftt.' ' Dot&rts were once entertained of its success, 
Wnt^heyinkjfbe now removed by ocular deraan6tr&<- 
tion. It is indeed #moHt affecting sight to behold 
those who were snatchetj from the jaws of death 
Walking off the public days in solemn procession, and 
flaying a grateful obedience to their restorers. 

*fhe Dispensaries established, and liberally sttp- 
portcd in various paits of the metropolis, are an ad- 
ditional proof of tne indefatigable beneficence of the 
Jttcscnt age. 

But many will be ready to detract from the insti-' 
tutors and benefactors, and to say, that these plau- 
sible charities arc begun and supported by those who 
mean no more than to gratify their vanity, or pro- 
mote their interest. There is reason to suspect that 
this may, in some instances, be true, but not in all ; 
and while so much good is produced, it is narrow and 
invidious to derogate from the promoters of it, by 
attributing their activity to selfish incitements. 

What can be said of the thousands of unambitious 
and disinterested persons who eagerly crowd to pre- 
sent their guineas in contribution to every useful 
mode o fJflggLc ficence for which their, assistance, is 
publicly jHMted 1 It would be no less unreasonable 
"than meanto attribute their bounty to vanity, or any 
other sinister consideration. To avoid the very sus- 
picion, many give most ample donations and conceal 
their names; but those who do not, ought in candour 
tt> be supposed desirous of diffusihg the influence of 
'their' example and authority, rather than of seeking 
'the applause of the world, and the reputation of 
generosity. f . 

Ofthe various hospitals which surround the great 
* arid form a better defence for it than the strong- 
est fortification, I have said little, because they were 
I'tftiefly founded in preceding times 3 Maud I wished, 
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on the present occasion, to be .confined to recenf 
instances, and to stich as have occurred wiibiu iue 
ntemory of the rising generatidh.* > 

From all of them I amMcd to conclude, that the 
benevolent virtues are by no means diminished among 
us, but that they flourish more and more under the 
guidance of judgment and experience ; and may they 
still flourish, and may every oue be anxious to possess 
a share in them, that he maydiave something to veil 
the multitude, of his transgressions when he shall be 
summoned to give up his account at the tribunal of 
an omniscient and almighty Judge ! 


& 

NUMBER LXV. 


On the Extent of Literature , and the Shortness of Time 
for its Cultivation . — Ev. 65. 

WniLn the objects of learning are increased, the 
time to be spent in pursuit of it is greathncontracted 
by the modes of modern life., Everyjfflp produces 
some valuable work in some department !)f science 
or polite letters, and the accomplished scholar is ex- 
pected, and cannot bur wish, to give it some atten- 
tion * The art of printing has multiplied books, to 
such a degree, that it is a vain attempt either to col- 
lect or to read all that is excellent, much more all 
that has been published. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to read in the classical sense of the wot{i> 
X.XGBKE, that is, to 'pick out , to select the mopt va- 
luable and worthiest objects, not only the best parts 
of books, but, previously to that selection, to expose 
odt of bn infinite number the best books, or 
those which are best adapted to the particular pursuit. 
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or employment in life. — Without this care these is 
• danger of confusion and distraction, of a vain labour, 
and bf that poverty which arises from superfluity*. 

The surface of uie globed becomes every day more 
krfown, enlarges the field *of modern Iristoiy, geo- 
graphy, botany, and furnishes new opportunities for 
the study of human nature. At the revival of learn* 
ihg, voyages and travels constituted a very small 
part of the scholar's and philosopher's library ; but. 
at present, in England only, the books of this class 
are sufficiently numerous to fill a large museum. He 
who would understand human nature must inspect 
them, and wil] also find it necessary to have recourse 
to the Dutc^i and the French travellers. A man 
irifght find employment for his life in reading itine- 
raries alone. 

The late great improvements in science have mul- 
tiplied books necessary to fie «rend by the general 
scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes of scien- 
tifical and literary societies or academies are infinite. 
The mineral, the vegetable, and the animat king- 
doms have been accurately examined, and the result 
brought toitoUic view, in crowded and bulky tomes. 
The mint^^^>roductions of nature have been de- 
scribed wW^rolixity ; from the hyssop on the wall 
to the cedar of Lebanon, from the atom to the moun- 
tain, from the mite to man, the whale, and the ele- 
phant. 

The study of antiquities has added greatly to the 
number of books. Politics, history, and law, have 
also crowded the library. 

The field of divinity has been most industriously ' 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The sign 
of Methusalem would be too short to read all the : 
theological works of English divines ; to which must 
be added the excellent productions of Franee, Hot- ' 

* «Inopem me copia fecif.— O vid. 
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land, attd othernetghbeu ring Ration s. Biblical learn * 
ing alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, would 
occupy along life, exclusively^ all attention to 
practical theology. • 

Moral. philosophy* ? boill systematical and miscel- 
laneous, is so far extended, Uiat if it is all necessary 
to <the conduct* of hie; every man must die without 
knowing how to live ; for th*e longest life would not 
afford opportunities for its study. , 

Philology and criticism have appeared in books 
which equal, or exceed in number and size, all those 
original works united, which it was their primary in- 
tention to elucidate. 

A species of books, unknown to the s^icients, and 
such as are found to attract moie readers than any 
otlu rs, luis risen in the last coutui y ; 1 mean romances , 
and iiclitious histories of private and familiar life, 
under the name of Novels. 

Add to all this a vast quantity of poetry or verse of 
all kinds, and on all subjects ; add tragedies and co- 
medies ; add pamphlets in all they variety, fugitive 
papers, publications bf diurnal intelligence; and the 
sum becomes so great as to lead the genegid student 
to a degree of despair. 

1 have already said, that not only th^Bbrk to be . 
done has increased upon us, but the time of doing it 
has decreased accordingdo the modes of living which 
now prevail. 

Early rising is. not in vogue. Breakfast, with al. 
the apparatus of tea-drinking, occupies -a long t hue. 
The hair must be dressed with taste, or the student 
will find his learning will not give him admission into 
the company of people of condition and fashion, nor 
indeed into any company where decorum is regarded. 

The newspapers must be read ; or conversation may 
lose one of its most abundant sources. The coffee- 
house perhaps claim* an hour. Morn jpg calls must 

XLIIl. N 
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be made, and engraved cards left with servants, or 
friendship and patronage may be irrecoverably lost* 
A morning walk or ride will conduce to an appetite, 
and the person must be dressed from head to foot, 
before a genteel student tan think of meeting com- 
pany at dinner. Very little time, it is evident, can be 
found in the midst of all these necessary occupations 
for poring over folios. ' To neglect any of them figjg 
his book may cause n man to be called an odd fellow 
and dismissed to Coventry. 

But the morning loss, you will say, may be re- 
covered by the diligence of the afternoon. Impost 
sible ; for the hour of dining is the same which in 
the days of, that polite scholar and fine gentleman, 
Sir Philip Sydney, u^ed to be the supper time : and 
convivial pleasures are so great, as to render him who 
should relinquish them for musty books obuoxious to 
the imputation of an ascetic or a book-worm. Indeed 
the mind is unfit for contemplation after a full meal 
and a generous glass. Various amusements intervene 
to employ the tiwe till the hour of repose closes the 
season both of Action and contemplation. 
t While sq much is to be done, and so little is the 
time, ho^pn we expect to find many profoundly 
learned f ^Aud yet there is as much pretension fo 
learning, and as much volubility upon all subjects of 
science, as could be expected in the most erudite ago* 
How is this phenomenon accounted for ? 

In the first place, svpaficial learnings quite enough 
to qualify talkers, and to satisfy common hearers, is 
oasily picked up by reading the newspapers and 
periodical pamphlets* in which little scraps are dealt 
out, like 6maii wares at a retail shop, for the con- 
venience of the poor ; who, though they have , no 
storeroom, make shift to live from hand to mouth, 
and hide their poverty. 

In the next an d the principal place, a reliance ‘ on 
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genius/ m it is called, without application, gives a 
boldness of utterance and assertion, which often sets 
off base metal with the glitter of gold. Never was an 
age when there was so msfny pretenders ‘ to genius.* 
The great aTt is, under th£ confidence of genius, to 
make the most advantageous display of the little 
learning you have, to disparage what you have not, 
to put a good face upon defect, and supply weakness 
and want of real merit by a» noisy confidence and 
boisterous pretension to native powers, above the reach 
of application. It is not uncommon to throw con- 
tempt upon all who shew, by their willingness to 
labour in pursuit of knowledge, a persuasion tbit, 
though a man may be born with power% to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not born with knowledge 
acquired, with innate science, history, philosophy, 
and languages. 

Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one man 
sooner than by another, and in much greater abun- 
dance ; but it must be acquired by application, for it 
is neither innate, nor can be mechanically infused. 

Since then the field of knowledge Is enlarged, and 
the time to be spent in cultivating it contracted, it is* 
requisite that the student should selccl^fttlc part 
of the field only for particular cultivation f and thus, 
by husbanding his time so as to dig and manure it 
well, he may carry home? a good crop of corn, while 
others are contented with spontaneous weeds, leaves, 
thorns, thistles, stubble, chaff, and underwood. 

Let him enjoy tba prospect of the fine country 
around as far as the horizon extends ; but let him be 
satisfied with cultivating with his own hands, a little 
forms, or nee t well laitl out, prettjly diversified, and 
within a moderate enclosure. 
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Oliiht uncouth Vtnrns oftni used In/ IVnlusto ci cm- 
jdiJij C/iai atfin. E\. 06. 

* SIR, 

* Somj iso m, 1 tluik, fias ver\ properly taken notice 
of the odd names whi< h Dr. Wntth has used to dis* 
tinguish those characters, which lie introduce*, to 
illustrate his moral instructions. The rhaiactc rs are 
commonly gra\c; but the names aic often such as 
gne them something of a ludicrous ail. lie was a 
man of learning judgment, and angelic goodness ; 
but I know not, whet he i lus taste in literary matte is 
lus not been too highly appreciated. I do not lt- 
cnllect the fictitious name which was selected as an 
instance of ah>uidity , hut m looking for it, I found 
thost of Pc lomdes, Polyiamus, PIuwo, and Cic- 
donju*. all of winch are stiangcl) uncouth. Such 
are also in the same book, Jot under, Posituo, Scito- 
rio, Scmti^g, Ihtbaldmo, Niwo, and Plumhmus. 

1 Ii w liters mean to gi\e then characters the ap- 
pciuance ot tiuth, they should not select ancient 
i ionics foi living persons, njuch less names formed 
l>> their own capricious imuition, and sue h as never 
w ci c giv c n to men of any age oi country. — W e know, 
indeed, that the name is a mask; but the mask of 
a uspectable character should lesemble mithei a 
monster, noi a earn atui a. Let all fiction which is 
intende d to please, approach as ncailj as possible 
to reality*. 

8IO ‘ 1 own I am not ph ased w itli the generality of our 
^^ogue wiitets, who their petsons Greek and 

In t» r u j a vQ*aptati9 cai^a sint prox.mn vens. — H or 
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Roman names, though at the same time they make 
them talk like Engljshmen, and allude to modem 
customs, manners, and places. .There is an incon- 
gruity in thebe, which lessens much of the entertain- 
ment whicjfc the dialogue tnight otherwise afford. 

4 Why may not modern names be admitted into mo- 
dern dialogue 1 You will say, perhaps, Palscmon and 
Philander, Eugcnius and Eusebius, have a prettier 
sound than Smith, Johnson, ♦Walker, Denson, Hud- 
son. The Latin and Greek languages have tf pret- 
tier sound than the English ; and therefore we may ; 
for-the same reason, write the whole dialogue 1 in thdse 
languages. It is another plea for adopting Greek 
and Latin names, that,' as the 'Romany did not tise 
the ceremonious salutations of the moderns, a great 
deal of trouble is avoided by omitting the unmeaning 
modes of address, Sir, Madam, Your Grace, and My 
Lord, which some imagtoe . necessary when they in- 
troduce a conversation between si&h personages as 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Melville, Lord Cla- 
rendon, and the Duke of Kent. « 

4 But I think, these ceremonious appellations may 
be omitted with less violation of probability and pro- 
priety, than is caused by introducing Greeks and 
Romans, talking about the doctrines of Christianity, 
the laws of onr country, and other subjects, on which 
they could not be made* to converse, without a vio- 
lent anachronism. 

4 When the subject relates entirely to antiquity, 
ancient names are not Improper ; indeed, as the an- 
cients may be supposed better acquainted with such 
subjects than the moderns, the mind is pleased with 
the propriety of mtrbducing them as the interlocu- 
tors, 

4 But while the matter is good, it is not right to 
cavil ht trifles which are no more than forihs. Per- 

h 3 . .... * 
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haps* my remarks are hypercritical : that they may 
not be tedious, I will here conclude them. 

+ I am. Sir, * 

to borrow one of Dr. Watts’s^iames, 

Your humble 

PJEyBaMUS/ 

- SIR, 

4 T am a great lover of learning, but not having 
had the advantage of a liberal education, I am totalTy 
unacquainted with the learned languages; and f la- 
ment the defect as a real misfortune. 1 hear much 
of their excellence, and you may oppose it a great 
mortification to me, that I am unable to read those 
books widely have b&n celebrated as the finest pro- 
ductions ^of the human intellect. I endeavour to 
coinpensale my defect by reading*English authors; 
but 1 often stumble upon Latin mottoes and sen- 
tences, which I suppose to "contain some jewel, too 
precious to bo exposed to vulgar view, and locked 
up iu a casket of which I have not the key. 

4 But I am not okly puzzled and mortified with mot- 
toes arid sentences, which I do not understand, but 
often with strange names of characters in moral 
writers, and of persons who converse in fictitious 
dialogues, which, fhave no doubt, contain some sig- 
nificant meaning, which 1 am at a loss to unriddle. 

4 Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the follow- 
ing persons; Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophron, Phi- 
lopblis, Etiister, Hylobares, and Cnphophron . Every 
one of these is expressive of the character introduced; 
bnfol should have been quite in the dark about them, 
wa have wondered at their oddity, if the doctor had 
not obligingly explained their nfeaning in one of the 
fir£t pages of his volume. I wish the example had 
been followed by many others, who. introduce me 
? i^to the edmpatiy of persons, whose characters I do 
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not know, because I do not understand $he moanwg 
of their crabbed names. 

* I humbly conceive, that it would be quite as well, 
if write A suffered the charucters’to .open themselves 
to the resq|jpujp the course of the conversation ; and 
I see no reasotywhy Christian and surnames of honest 
Englishmen, niay not lie given to persons whfxcoine 

^ ward to talk on subjects/ which they must under- 
rid far better than the wisest of the ancients; I 
mean such as Dr. More discusses, the attributes of 
God, and Improvidence in this wor^jJ; but 1 in truth, 
1 find, on inquiry, that these names are not the names 
of ancients. Tn®y occur not in history, but are com- 
pounded of words that seldom met before, to express 
ideas ft which can ouly be understood By those who 
are acquainted with the learned languages. Such 
names appear to me to have no more propriety than 
some of those winch, in»thq times qf fanaticism, were 
used by the Puritans, such as, Prais<$-God Barc-boncs, 
Make-peace fluaton, Kill-sin Pimple, and Fly-deb^tb 
Roberts ; the names of some among the jurymen eria- 
pannelled in Sussex, during the usurpation of Crom.- 
well. : , 

‘ I acknowledge, however, thut the Jjpjcient and 
high-sounding names adopted English dialogues, 
give a dignity to the discourse; bufr,£ who am .a 
mere Englishman, wish to see Englishmen intro- 
duced, without being ashamed of their names, and 
do not know why the names of Clarendon,, Temple, 
Raleigh, and a thoujsmd others, equally well, sound- 
ing* might not answer the purpose as well, as names 
..borrowed from (greece and Rome ; and., as to, the 
significancy of the ^above-mentioned compound ap- 
peflations, what should I be thfi wiser for it without 
■ m explanatory table? What must I thii>k; of Dr 
Morels '£vph6phran,t I should not 
the word ; and, I am sure, I could nbt admire the 
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soun^L Few Gothic names are^of more difficult pro- 
nunciation. 

4 But (ought not to judge decisively, a&I pro- 
fess myUlf no schola^ £ onty submU lo^you my 
complaint, as an English reader. I be much 
obliged to you to desire gentlemen, who may here- 
aftor write dialogues, and introduce uncommon 
names, as exemplifications of their instruction, eittmp 
to give modern names, gr such as arc know^jn his- 
tory, or else, always to add an explanatory table. 
gJ am, Sir, yours, &c. 

, An English Reader.’ 


NUMBER LXVII. 

Or % CaUgulas attepipt to suppress the Works of bvey 
and Virgil . — Ev. 67. 

The tyrants who oppressed Rome, in the decline of 
her empire, were not satisfied with depriving men of 
their civil rights, but often attempted to chain the 
mind in servitude, and to domineer with absolute 
control, where they certainly had i£p claim to pre- 
eminence, in the republic of literature. One of the 
most singular and barbarous attempts upon record 
was that of Caligula, who formed a design of abolish- 
ing the poems of Homer, and had nearly accom- 
plished his purpose of banishing from all the libra* 
ries of his time, the busts and the works of Livy and 
Virgil. He could not bear, that those noble efforts 
of genius, breathing a spirit of liberty and virtue 
which ho could not but hate, should continue to dif- 
gjhae such sentiments, as must teach all who imbibed 
*them, to detest him as a monster. 

The following i« the account of this matter given 
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by Suetonitfd : ^ Cogitavit etiam die Homeri caAffiii- 
bus abolcndis. Cur; enitnsibi non licerct, dicfetilr, 
quod Pj^toni licuisset, qui euffl a.civitate, quam bon- 
sfituebat, agfcerit? dfc'd VirgHii etTiti Eivii scripta 
et imaginb^^ulum'filBUIt, quin ex omnibus biblio- 
thecis amover#t ; qnorttfn al forum ut^ullms in genii, 
minimeeque doctrimfij alterum, ut verbosOtti, in liis- 
tjfjjfiS. negligcntcmque, carpebatV ' ’ * * 
Fla^jfebus as was bis reign, I kbow not whether 
any thing he could have done, wofildbfcve been more 
injurious, than if lie had succeeded$$p extinguishing 
these glorious* lights. The atrocious malignity of 

his immoral and tyrannical actions was confined to 
his own age ,but this would have descended to pos- 
terity, and continued the effects of his despotism, 
long after the great teacher. Death, had humbled 
his pride, by reducing him to the dust, not distin- 
guishable from the poofest wretch whom his inso- 
lence despised, and his cruelty persecuted. Indeed 
his design was impracticable; for, with all his power, 
he could not have prevented $o*ne votary of taste 
and genius from preserving in secret the noble relics 
of these illustrious ornaments of human natutc. 

I have no doubt but the same disposition which 
could form a wish to abolish Homer, wqpld’bave re- 
joiced, if it had been possible, to have extinguished 
thb sun; or to hare dried up the ocean. Such ty- 
ranny exhibits a melancholy monument of human 
wickedness, and* at the same time furnishes a salu- 
tary warning to the* world, not to trust enormous 
pbwer id the hands of a fellow-creature. Human 
OaturC retains so much of inherent malignity, that 
hb Who possesses pftwer uncontrolled will be in im- 

a ineirt danger of imitating, anti nearly resembling 
CpUtent of all evilf. 

• Sutton. Calig. cap. 34. t ;» , , , j 

* t Die mibi fi fueris tu lco, quails eria^ — 3ft Aft t. 
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But the wicked never want the artifice of giving 
t6 their malice some colourable, pretence. Caligula 
aHeged t^at he should be justified \n the abcAjfcion of 
Homer by the example^ Plato, who banished the 
poets from his imaginary dfepwltc. Baft what was 
Plato's motive ? a desire tO^preserve the morals of 
youth, whose ideas he thought were corrupted and 
distorted, by an initiation into the strange mysty- 
’ ries of fiction, instead of the knowledge of ij$bstan- 
tial and practical rehlities. He did not mean to abo- 
lish their works,Or to preclude men, whose reason 
was mature , * from the study of them. He only 
thought, as many others have thought, that on the 
minds of ypung men, the slaves of passion and 
fancy, they might operate in the same manner, as 
novels and romances have been observed to do, in 
firing the passions, and misleading the imagination. 
But was Caligula’s motive for their expulsion a fear 
that they might diffuse corruption ? No such ap- 
prehension ever agitated his bosom. Hisjear was, 
lest they should teach a virtue to which he could 
never attain, and raise a spirit inimical to his man- 
ners, his person, and his tyranny. He must have 
known that, among all the persons described by 
Homer, he is worthy only to be ranked with such 
Wretches as Thersites. Before he could shine, he 
knew that all true glory must be shaded, as the son 
most retire, before the feeble light, which arises from 
a foul vapour, can become visible. - 
' But he assigns a reason for 'the expulsion of Vir- 
gil and {Livy. Virgil, says he, has no genius, and 
a> very email share of learning ; and Livy is verbose* 
in his style, and negligent in his h&rrative. / 

Caligula must be excepted against as 4a income* 
patent^udge both of learning and genius ; for tend/ 
qifires4 considerable share of both, to form ft jhet 
dpiivoti of the jjegree in which they are fk*s4ssed 
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by a writer. If Virgil had not genius* he would Hot* 

I think, have continued so long the delight and ad* . 
miratioR of all who fiave read his works with taste* 
He haftl^jginus's,x^riterioit of genius* the united 
voice of various ageililjjpfc nations, in his favour. He 
has Caligula, and a few other me nr* of debauched 
taste* against him* which is almost as great an ho- 
nour, as the general approbation. . . 

Th^ftruth is* that Virgil Jias a remarkably happy 
union of genius with learning ; and a judgment also 
to guide him 'in the conduct of botl^, with that pro- 
priety which enables him to delight at fcnee the rea- 
son and the fancy. Genius, without learning* often 
delights the faucy ; but the judgment must in the 
mean time sleep* or the pleasure will l ?e diminished 
and interrupted. 

Whoever has read the works of Virgil* in the ex- 
cellent edition of Heyne, will want no argument to 
convince him, that Virgil did not deserve the stigma 
which Caligula would have fixed on him, that of 
w try littlelearning ; and whoever Juis sensibility* will 
feel the falsehood of the detracting spirit* that 
dared to assert of him that he had no genius . It 
must ever be an honour to suffer detraction from 
such men as Caligula. 

It is very easy to assign a reason for his dislike 
Livy. A most arbitrary tyrant, and most profligate 
man* could not but wish to destroy the works or an< 
historian* who exhibit the assertors of liberty; and 
the virtuous patriots # df a virtuous republic* in such 
colours, as must at once excite Idve and lead to. 
imitation. Caligula's charge of verbosity in the 
style of Livy is utterly groundless. He expresses 
himself with a noble brevity* and with that concise 
dignity which evinced that he had R Homan soul; 
smh a soul, as was adequate to the noble undertak- 
ing uf a Roman history. The other charge, that of* 
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negligence in his account of facts, originated from the 
malignant wish of the tyrant, to diminish the credit 
of an historian who related deeds of so bright a 
splendour, as must, render the page in which his 
own should be recorded, |§fSl^ indeed.' Time has 
unfort unatoly 8onc much tSfefcCcornplish the nefari- 
ous wish of Caligula, in the destruction of the works 
of Livy ; but enough remains to dfclicrht every man of 
taste, and warm the bo?oiu with magnanimous sen- 
timents, and the generous ardour of public virtue. 

It is greatly to be lamented, when prihccs, instead 
of patronising genius, endeavour to repress its as- 
piring vigour. Such a conduct arises, in such men 
as Caligula, from envy and malice ; but a neglect of 
genius is occasioned in othe rs by ignorance', and a 
total deficiency of tustc lbr works which the world 
applauds. Even Hadrian, we are told, wished to 
abolish Homer's works, and substitute in his room 
the poems of one^Aiitimachiis. lie thought it was 
time to leave off admiring old Homer, that lie had 
been admired long; enough, and that he should gra- 
tify the passion for novelty, by introducing in his 
place a modern versifier. He puts one in mind of 
the rough warrior, who told the captain, to whose 
care he had consigned some fine pictures, which he 
had taken as spoils, that if they were lost or in- 
jured, they should be renewed at the captain's ex- 
pense. 

Men of sense look down upon such emperors, 
when they dictate in matters of, taste, with as much 
contempt, as the? emperors can do on the meanest df 
their vassals. When learning is diffused through- 
out a nation, the works of tastemnd genius flourish 
and abound, independently of the Smiles or the 
frowns of princes. 
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NUMPER LXVIII. 

On Fnamus's Marriage.— E v . 68. 

Amonc. tlie marks of modern profligacy may be 
enumerated the reluctance «with which young 4nen 
enter the marriage state. The affections of many 
are in vain solicited by any charms besides those of 
lucre. The times seem to be pa*t, when, in the 
piiipc of life, virluouo love led young men to select 
a companion, for the amiable qualities of her mind 
and person, independently of all pecuniary consider- 
ations. ' The lovelier of women may tow pine in 
hopeless celibacy ; for, if they cannot purchase n 
husband, as they would puichusc a gown, with the 
contents of their purse, they may live and die with- 
out one. In vain has nature giveif them the vcrnnl 
cheek, and the eye of sensibility, if lot tunc has re- 
fused her move brilliant gifts. Y^ung men gaze at 
them indeed, like children at the peacock, and turn 
away without any tenderness of sentiment, or at 
least, without any wish to possess the beauty which 
they admire, on honourable conditions. 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the * 
present age too oftc n consider mai i iage as an evil in 
itself, only to be incut red when the pecuniary ad- 
vantages attending it afford a compensation. For 
the sake of the good, ifr seems, they sometimes con- 
descend to accept the evil. A most insulting opinion, 
and no less unreasonable and untrue than contume- 
lious; for marriage, prudent and affectionate mar- 
riage; is favourable to every virtufc that can contri- 
bute to the comfort and happiness of tlie individual, 
while it most essentially servos the interests of so- 
ciety. 

XLIII. 


o 
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I was thinking on this subject, when I acciden- 
tally opened a little book of Erasmus on the Art of 
Letter Writing. He gives models of letters on va- 
rious subjects, and, under'the appearance of afford- 
ing hints, in a didactic the us£pf students, 

contrives to ftcommend several most useful things, 
with great force of argument, and in a very enter- 
taining manner. 1 happened to open the book in 
the plaoe where he is writing a persuasive to mar- 
riage, and I was do well pleased with several of his 
topics, that l determined to select a few of them for 
the consideration of my readers. I mean not lite- 
rally to translate, or to give the whole of his persua- 
sive. The^e are parts in it, which one cannot en- 
tirely approve ; but there are others, which every 
heart, that is not spoiled by fashion and false philo- 
sophy, must admire. 

4 Is there any friendship, 1 ' says he, 4 among mor- 
tals, comparable to that between man and wife?' 
14 For the love of you/ he proceeds, 4 your wife has 
ceased to value the tenderness of parents, brothers, 
sisters ; to you alone she looks for happiness, on 
.you she depends, with you she wishes to live and 
to die. 

4 Are you rich? you have one who will endeavour 
to preserve and to increase your property. Are you 
in narrow circumstances ? you have one who will as- 
sist you faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you 
enjoy prosperity, she will double your happiness ; jf 
you are in adversity, she will .console you, she, will 
sit by your sid£, sbe will wait upon you with, all the 
assiduity of love, and only wish that she could" ap- 
propriate the misfortune whicif gives you pain. Is 
there any pleasure" to be compared with a union , of 
hearts like this V h . f ' 

I must add thenea^ passage in his o^ fyfrfds. 

4 Si domi pgisi adest solitudini? teedium de- 
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pellat; si fbris, est qu« discedentem Oscttlo prole- 
quatur, absentem desideret, redeuntem Ifeta exci- 
piat/ 4 * 

She is tjm^sweet companion of your youth, and 
the pleasant solace of ^Stfr old age. > 

What can be more odious than thtft man, who, as 
if he were born for himself, lives for himself, heaps 
up riches for himself, spares for himself, spendk for 
himself, loves no human creature but himself, and is 
beloved by none ? 

HoW will you value your happiness ? 

— Ubi quis libi parvulus aula, 

JUucrit A^nea*, 

* qui tuos tuseque conjugis vultus referat, qui te blan- 
da Bafbutic Patron appdlitet / 

4 I know,' says he, * that you will object that all 
this happiness depends upon the disposition of the 
wife, more than on the marriage state. A marriage 
may be thus happy if the wife be good ; but sup- 
' poSc her ill-natured, suppose her unchaste, and sup- 
pose the children undutiful. Believe me, the bad 
husband usually makes the bad wife. You certainly 
have it in your power to choose a good one ; but 
what if she should afterward be spoiled V Eras-, 
mus confidently replies, 4 A good wife may indeed 
be spoiled by a bad husband, but a b$d wife is usy- 
' ally reformed by a good one/ Falsb mores acousa - 
mus. Nobody, Re assures us (I am afraid too con- 
fidently)* ever had a*bad wife but by his own fault. 
And vrith respect to children, ‘ Good children/ says 
Jib, * are Usually bqrn of good parents; but how- 
ever they may have been bora, .they commonly be- 
cottiejust such as 4 they are made by education and 
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celibacy were totally free from them, or as if any- 
more of human life were not subject to evil and 
misfortune, if you would have no inconvenient cir- 
cumstances in your state, *yo,u must life. 

‘Sin intra huipanam condifiqpem anirnum coutineas* 
nihil est conju£ali vita, neque tutius, neque tran- 
quillius, ueqite jucundius, neque amabiiius, neque fe- 
licius/ But il one can restrain one's desires with- 
in the boundaries of happiness which belong to lvu- 
man nature, there is no state safer, more tranquil, 
pleasanter, lovelier, nor happier, than the conjugal. 9 

Though Erasmus is seeking hints to supply the 
young letter- writer with matter for his compositions, 
yet I cannovhut think that lie spoke his honest sen- 
timents, because he spoke with warmth, and, I be- 
lieve, meant obliquely to censure those unnatural in- 
stitutions of tlic Romish church, which tend to dis- 
courage marriage, lie is very copious on the subject, 
and advances many arguments, which I have, not 
room to transcribe, and which indeed will appear to 
much greater advantage in the original. I must not 
conceal, that to shew his ingenuity, he has written a 
dissuasive from marriage ; but it really contains no 
argument which is valid, or which is worthy of re- 
petition, 

I am of opinion, that the reluctance of many 
young men of fortune to enter into the state, arises 
not from any settled conviction of the unreasonable- 
ness of the institution, but frojn profligacy, thought- 
lessness, false ideas of pleasure, and a want of ra- 
tional ideas of human life and the nature of human 
happiness. But, whatever is the cause, the effect 
is certainly unhappy c botli to men and women. Men, 
indeed, in consequence of their libertinism, gratify 
their desires in the haunts of vice ; and so much the 
worse, for they thus add sin to misery. Women are 
often kept in $ state of celibacy, for which nature 
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never designed th6m, and to which, I may say, with-* 
out attributing to thfcm indecency or immodesty, 
they are in general not much inclined. It is happy, 
however, Iplreserve and yirtue so far prevail among 
them, as, for the most^art, to prevent them from 
forming improper connexions, in consequence of be- 
ing thus injuriously prevented from making a matri- 
monial alliance. It is to be hoped, they will still pre- 
serve their dignity by preserving their innocence; 
but their case is hard, and nothing, which a wise le- 
gislature can do to alleviate it, should be omitted. 
Many nations have taken great 4 pains to encourage 
marriage ; but our’s places some obstaoles in its way, 
which, though often salutary in the higher classes, 
are perhaps injurious in the subordinate. , 

A reformation of manners, among the young men 
who lead the fashion, wpuld contribute most to the 
encouragement of marriage; for where libertinism 
greatly prevails, celibacy, which is favourable to it, 
will be predominant. Perhaps, if women were in- 
structed in useful as well as orndbiental arts, and 
were less expensive in dress and diversions, the rest 
might be left to the natural operation of their beauty 
and agreeable accomplishments. As the small-pox 
is in great measure defeated, they certainly never 
appeared more beautiful^ than in the present time; 
and ornamental accomplishments were never pur- 
sned by them w.ith more ardour, or advanced to 
higher perfection. 
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NUMBER L£1X. 

On neglecting the Practice of drinking Health 
' at Table.— Ev. 69. 

Tardu Cyatlioa niilii das ; or do sane ; bene mihi j bent: vohis. 5 

ruiin's. 

' SIR, 

* I lately addressed to you a few observations on 
the omission of grace at table ; and I now beg; leave 
to add some remarks on another omission, which 
fashion seen vs to recommend, but which is coun- 
tenanced neither by the examples of the ancients, 
nor by reason, nor by a sense of propriety. , 1 ob- 
served, on my visit to my old friend in London, that 
the friendly practice of drinking health at dinner 
was, in most of the fashionable families, very much 
on the decline, and in many, totally omitted. In- 
deed the omission arises from a principle which 
seems very much* to prevail in the present age, and 
which aims at the abolition of all forms and cere- 
monies, as meaning nothing, and at the same time 
giving trouble and excluding case. Forms and cere- 
monies undoubtedly have their utility, or they would 
not have been universally retained in every age and 
nation, which history recorded. But allowing 
some forms to be without meaning, I cannot sup- 
pose, unless 1 throw a severer reflection on the 
friendship and .hospitality of hiodern times than I 
choose, that the drinking of health is, without excep- 
tion, a senseless and empty cerpmony. A man of a 
warm and friendly heart usually feels a sentiment of 
cordial kindness, when he holds the cup .of refresh- 
ment in his hand, and wishes health and happiness 
‘to his friends, who are partaking ^vith him, of tljc 
stone innocentrand necessary pleasure. / 
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4 The custom prevailed among the Greeks, who 
carried the elegance? which they displayed . in the 
polite arts, to the table £yid social circle, assembled 
to enjoy the pleasures of the palate and of discourse. 
Homer, indeed, has given the model in the first book 
of the Iliad, who says of the gods at their feast, 

'Xfyotlo* Xzir&irrt 
Afl$S£AT T 

• 

4 The maimer of drinking to each other resembled 
what is called among us pledging. The person who 
drank to his friend was said itpnrivhiv, or to drink 
first. He drank a part of the cup, ami then handed 
the rest to the friend whom he had named. The 
words which passed on the occasion wqre icpoiripv 
rroi fcaXftJc, to which the person saluted, Xupfluw airo 
rnv i)ceta c, which may be thus freely translated : I 
have the honour to drink to you— .1 pledge you with 
pleasure. 

4 It was also the custom, after due respect paid to 
the gods, to drink to absent Mends; and, as an 
emblem of sincerity, it was established as a law never 
to dilute the wine drunk on this occasion. 

4 1 shall not trouble you with various proofs, that 
the custom of drinking health is justified by the ex- 
ample of the politest pcoplf.of antiquity. It would 
be easy to collect them f&gtfthe writers on antiqui- 
ties; but the instance alleged is sufficient for my 
purpose, and will serve to confute those, who hint 
tSRt the custom is ifnpolite. • 

# r * There is surely something peculiarly brutal in 
4 sitting down to meals without ever thinking of God 
or'man : in neglecting the grate, and omitting the 
form of wishing health and happiness to those who 
sit at the same table. We have seen that it . is con- 
trary to the practice of antiquity, and of almost all 
people in the world, who, though they varied ia the 
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forms of the table, agreed in the essential points, in 
giving*jglory to God on high, •and testifying good- 
will towards men. Yours, &c. 

A rational Formalist.* 

The omission of drinking health is by no means 
general; but, as it has been countenanced at the, 
tables of persons of fash ion, it may probably descend 1 
to their imitators in lower life, and, in time, become 
universal* My correspondent has therefore very 
properly expressed his disapprobation of it. It cer* 
tain I y displays something of selfishness, and is con- 
trary to the general sense of the most enlightened 
and polishedipeople. It can only be justified with 
certain qualifications and restrictions. It is trouble- 
some, in a large company, to drink the health of 
every guest respectively ; apd troublesome formali- 
ties ought not to.be scrupulously adhered to, when 
they contravene the very purpose of the meeting, 
which was certainly to promote cheerfulness, enjoy- 
ment, and ease. * 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably burden- 
some and foolish, are certainly to be retained, as they 
constitute those outworks, which often preserve the 
interior parts from assault and destruction. The 
drinking of health iftyuppificant of that good-will 
which ought to prevaMmjjih^ fellow-creatures, hap- 
pily enjoying at the sfflSe table the bounty of their 
common Parent and Creator; and though it may 
be attended with., a little trouble, yet there is a gffot 
decency and propriety in it, and to bear the trouble 
may be considered, as an additional exercise of be- 
nevolence. 

I cannot help expressing a sentiment of pity, or 
rather of contempt, for persons who think to recom- 
mend themselves as gente&l and superior to the vul- 
gar, merely by such easy means, as the omission of 
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decent and reasonable ceremonies* 1 suppose, they 
moan to claim the merit of t being; superior to preju- 
dice, T)ut I think they are under a very silly preju- 
dice, when they think themselves wise enough to 
he justified iu contradicting tin* common sense and 
common practice of mankind: ami when they sup- 
pose that singularity alone can give them merit, and 
cause them justly to plume themselves on conscious 
superiority. * 

Observe at table that fine Jady, and that fine gen- 
tleman by her side. How they ?ift their eyebrows, 
and smile with ineffable contempt. Heavens ! has 
tlirtc been any moral turpitude*; or any gross vio- 
lation of decency committed ? None. But, you 
must know, that yonder gentleman, who is just ar- 
rived from the country, where he has resided for a 
long time, drank to the lady in small beer; and stood 
up to say grace, and to make a bow lo the master 
of the house. Tie might have sworn profanely, 
talked indecently, or drank intemjfcrately, and if he 
had shewn but the rant of fashion, they who now 
despise him, would have admiiecUand caressed him 
as a good man , and as one who had the air and man- 
ners of a well- Or id man ; that air and those manners, 
which, in the opinion of many, are more estimable 
than all that virtue ever achieved, wisdom ever 
taught, or revelation ever discovered. Without that 
air and those manners , a ^dttSfeon would lu* deemed 
si fool, and a Socrates vwPf an intolerably awk- 
ward fellow. 
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On the Utility of Amusements to Old Age, — Ev. 70. 

It. is a natural concision from the shortness of life, 
that none of it should be thrown away c and it is 
therefore thought wonderful, that there should be 
many contrivances to abbreviate the duration of what 
is confessed already to be too much circumscribed. 
Now pastimes of all kinds .are considered as contri- 
vances to wear away time without reflection, and are 
therefore censured by severe philosophy, as arguing 
absurdity ii^man, who is for ever lamenting the 
brevity of his existence. But, as man is constituted, 
it must be denied that the time spent in amusement 
is always thrown away ; and, perhaps, time thus 
spent will be found to lengthen, rather than to abbre- 
viate our duration. 

It contributes, when under the restraint of mo- 
deration, to confirm health and exhilarate the spi- 
rits ; both which effects of it, not only become causes 
of long life, but also enable a man to act wiflfthrigour 
and efficacy in the employments of a profession, and 
in the common duties of society. Thus it not only 
renders life more comfortable, but more useful. 

It is, however, true, that •-in the vigorous seasons 
of youth and health, some serious and important 
employment should be engaged in, which may serve 
society, advance the interests of a family, or elevate 
the meritorious Individual in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when these ends shall have been 
accomplished, and infirmities begin to increase*, 

* Solve senesccntep mature sanus equum, ne 
Peecat ad extremum ridendus et iJm ducat.— H or. ' 
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the active mind will still require an object, and th£ . 
object ought to be of such a kind, as agitates mo- 
derately, not like the storm, blit like the gentle 
breeze of a fine summer evening. 

Hobby-horses are very desMftble at all ages ; but 
necessary in old age, when the sources of amuse- 
ment begin to faiL It wasr this which induced the 
sensible and experienced G$ron to keep an pviary. 
He had relinquished a busy life; and retired from 
London to a little country town, where, though 
there was an agreeable neighbourhood, there were 
few diversions but those of cards ; which, notwith- 
standing he liked them very well, coilld not occupy 
all his time and attention. They Ire chiefly a 
winter, and an evening amusement, and* he wanted 
some pastime, besides reading for the summer, and 
for his mornings. He •therefore built a little room 
in his garden, and fitted it up, with admirable con- 
trivance, as an aviary. The building of it, the con- 
veniences, and the improvements W which he was con- 
tinually adding, caused him much pleasure : and it 
soon bfeame an object of high ambition to breed the 
most beautiful Canary birds. He succeeded in his 
attempts, and, more than once, carried the prise 
given by a society of bird-fanciers for producing a 
bird of the finest plumftge. He taught bulfinches to 
pipe a tune, and made the$n presents to his friends, 
as instances of singular favour. He reared nightin- 
gales from the nesl 'and attended them with all a 
parent’s solicitude. The delicate, the elegant wood- 
dark was one of his first favourites, and he listened 
wi^h fresh delight? when his birds warbled their 
morning melody, which he fancifully considered as 
songs of gratitude and love to himself, in return for 
food and protection. 

But, that he might secure variety, which is ne- 
cessary to add a zest to amusement, he has added ( 
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several other hobby-horses to this his first favoilrite. 
He has acquired a taste for tulips, and prides him- 
self on making a' more beautiful display of this 
gaudy flower in the mouth of May, than any florist 
in his vicinity* 1 called if a gaudy flower ; but I 
speak like an inelegant spectator, when 1 use a con- 
temptuous epithet in mentioning it : for though to 
a common eye, a bed of tulips presents only a glare 
of vivid colours, to- a connoisseur it exhibits peculiar 
elegance as well as linery. Gi ron views his tulips 
with the affection and complacency of a lover. " 

The garden affords him many sources of amuse- 
ment. lie attends nut indeed to the olitovy, and 
his strength will not permit him to take an active 
part in the labours of horticulture. Hut he has a 
small green-house, to every part of which ho gives a 
daily attention ; and its various beauty amply re- 
pays him, as indeed nothing is more grateful, in 
return for care and labour, than the tribe of vege- 
tables. v 

To add to his amusements, he his stocked a fish- 
pond in a meadow adjoining to his little gfttfden ; 
and, instead of taking out all the fish at once, by 
emptying the pond, or drawing it, which is the 
usual practice of country gentlemen, he makes a 
rule that no fish shall bj£ caught out of it but by 
angling, which he thinW-thc only fair method of 
fishing among those who fish for diversion. His 
strength will not permit him to .follow the piscatory 
sport in the rivet*, as he can neither stand long, nor 
walk a great way ; and he has the sense, wherever 
he cannot accommodate the nature of the diversion 
to himself, to submit himself to the nature of the 
diversion. 

He has many little amusements in the house, as 
well as in the aviary, the garden, and canah As he 
is property disposed in religious matters, the leading 
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of the Scriptures, with a comment, and of pious 
hooks of the best characters, tills up, agreeably as 
well as usefully, an *hour or two everyday; but 
more especially, when the weartu-r is rainy, or in 
any respect inclement anij unpleasant. 

Visits, and cards in moderation, contribute to en- 
liven his time in an agreeable \ici*&itude ; and, the 
consequence of his wise distribution of his leisure 
hours, he enjoys a cheerful ness winch contributes, 
perhaps more than auy thing eUe, to health and 
longevity. 

IJ is neighbour Bibo ridicules Jiis amusements as 
trifling and puerile. Bibo is neatly as old as Gevxm, 
but he is not yet free from youthful vanity, lie is 
an old 'beau, sportsman, gamester, and 1>oltle com- 
panion ; but his infirmities often present •him from 
acting in these characters; and when on a good day 
(as he calls it, whenever Jie is tolerably well) he at- 
tempts them, he never acquits himself to his own 
satisfaction. Old age, and the depredations of time, 
arc his great complaint. He has no resource in 
himself*, god cultivates no taste for domestic and 
harml|jB% diversions. He mopes over the (ire in the 
morn trig#; and the bottle in the afternoon. Melan- 
choly and bodily disease, increased by indolence 
and excess, accelerate the evils, and aggravate the 
pains, of age. # ^ 

How happy would Biljq J^ye been, if he had con- 
descended to givq up the, .gravity of the gamester, 
and the affectation of the beau, and adopted a taste 
for some innocent hdbby-horse, which he now de- 
spises as tqp qhildish and unimportant to deserve 
his notice. 
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NUMBER LXXI. 


On some little Artifices to 9 gain Consequence in Vulgar 
Eyes. — Ev. 71. 

Such is the natural pride of the human heart, that 
there is scarcely any ,trifling distinction which can 
attract notice, that will not be pursued with eager- 
ness, and fill the possessor's bosom with self-esteem. 

One of the easiest, and therefore the commonest, 
methods of drawing attention by trifles, is that of 
talking loud! at all places of public resort. There is 
something so spirited in.it, so charmingly careless, 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeming 
to despise all the hearers, as if they were no more 
than stocks and stones, that it seldom fails of excit- 
ing not only ndtice, but some degree \of awe and 
admiration. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady, 
while strutting up and down a crowded tttfL ques- 
tion each other on the last night’s b«£l, Bgppir en- 
gagements to dinner, in a voice so loud aPsuenced 
the rest of the company, and caused a general bupi 
of inquiry, Who are the se ? Thus the end was, an- 
swered. The hear ejiM p awe-struck and brow- 
beaten, and the marched off in , triumph, 

like a king and que||ppF Brentford, till, the next 
morning, when they^ returned to make new con- 
quests. Froih their volubility and yeh^nfnt loud- 
ness, U 1 C 7 acquired, among many sHfy$fctcnei^ v tbe 
character of people of infinite sense and spirit, and 
became the leaders of the ton. , 

Another method of gaining notice and admiration, 
is to swear and swagger at inn$,or at any other place, 
where we aije among our infydors #i pr are itnkpown. 
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It is, to be sure, wonderful to observe how respectful 
a reception a rude fellow meets with, who, with a 
cockade in his hat judjciously, cocked over his 
eye, with a stick in his hand, and an oath in his 
mouth, enters an inn anti calls about him with a 
voice like that of the men who cry pea9 and beans 
in the streets of London. There have been generals, 
admirals, colonels, and captains, who never appear- 
ed so formidable, nor displayed so much prowess, 
as in storming an inn in a country town. And the 
petty gentry, who imitate such heroes, consider 
theftiselves as personages of great consequence, 
when they break the bell-wire by thq violence of 
their ringing, frighten the landlady witl* their fierce 
looks, seud the waiters scampering like men beside 
themselves, and, with their oaths, set the whole 
house, yards, and stables, in an uproar. 

Knocking vehemently’at a dooi\ especially if it 
be done according to the latest method invented by 
people of fashion in the squares, adds very considers 
ably ts&peysonal importance. • 

•SlaWfcty in dress is one of the commonest 
thoddl^pseiking distinction ; but by singularity I 
do hot ^nean a deviation from the established 
fashion, but compliance with it carried to an ex-* 
treme. . An enormous nafa^of buckles has given 
m&fty'a young man a ftHrohof confidence, which 
no learning or virtue ^ MMP possesscd could ever 
have supplied. A hat, PWit, n shoe, or a shoe- 
string, of a shape, or* size, oacdiour, exceeding the 
ordinary bande, have fixed the eyes of a whole as- 
; stuffily, aOT^rhtified the ambitious wearer with the 
' most heartfelt satisfaction . , 

Some, rather than not be noticed at all, will en- 
defevmir to dmw ttte eyes of their fellow-creatures 
upohthemby such pfOfusiotftiind expenses as cause 
H yh execution in thilif houses, and ferce them to 

r 2 
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dope. Hunted by bailiffs and creditors, it is, still 
home consolation to tlieni, th,tf they me the reign- 
ing topic. Vices are often practised with a desire 
of being renckied rcmatknhlc; and many plume 
themselves, as persons of the tnM consequence, if 
their profligacy causes them to become the subjects 
of p.irngiuphs in a newspaper. 

\ unity indec d opej.it vs with so violent a force, on, 
some minds, that it stems to contradict itself, and 
defeat its own purpose : for, in pm suit of notice and 
distinction, it will even industriously seek disgrace. 

As the desire of 'fame, or distinction, seems na- 
tural in man, I contend not against it ; but I wiih 
it to operap* in urging to acts of singular bene- 
ficence and social utility, rather than to spend its 
force in trifles, follies, vanities, aud vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
whom I have just described, it may, 1 believe, be 
said that they would act wisely to avoid, instead of 
peeking distinction, for they seem to be of that cha- 
racter, to which the emphatieal words of an elegant, 
political writer may most justly be applied -gs te cha- 
racter which will only pass without censuiwmen it 
passes without observation.* ^ 

If men find themselves insensibly impelled, by the 
ambition of their nature}, to seek distinction, let 
them learn to seek it bjLartts and virtues w r bich em- 
bellish life, and ditf unhappiness or convenience 
through the various rank* of society, if* they can- 
not do this, leathern cqpLcutcdly acquiesce iu harm- 
less obscurity. 
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NUMBER LXXU. 


On the Expediency of making cxpensixfe Connexions to 
promote the Inferior Trades, — Ev. 72. 

Purpura ven^jt 

Causidicuin; vendunt amclbystjua. — Jvv. 

I n the eye of reason there is certainly no necessary 
connexions between ostentation and excellence. 
Can the keeping of a chariot be a proqf of pre-emi- 
nence of knowledge ? Certainly not. But such is 
the world, that the physician on foot stands no 
chance of being employed, if his rival rides in his 
chariot. 

The preference of the medical professor, who makes 
a fashionable appearance, to him that does not, has 
been always remarkable; so much so, that it i£ 
almost a proverbial question, What is a doctor with- 
out hl^»^riot ? Formerly large wigs, gold-headed 
cara-y SM K -trimmed coats, and solemn looks, were 
considl^d as natural signs of profound knowledge. 
They are indeed now voluntarily laid aside by the* 
gentlemen themselves ; wtja seem to think it no dis- 
advantage to appear y<ftuftte|n person, and easy in 
manners. But still the appearance of fashionable 
life, of servants and eqyipagfc, is a very powerful re- 
commendation, of them to p^lic favpur. 

A similar unreasonable association of superior ex- 
cellence to a splendid appearance, seems visible in 
almost every art, tr'acle, and profession. 

And this \t is which forms one of the most fre- 
quent excuses, in young persons, for launching out 
a little, as they call it, or ^ing Beyond their in- 
come. • m 

v 3 
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In the lower orders of mercantile life, a young 
man begins trade with his little patrimony, or with 
the gift of a living’ parent* who, perhaps, distresses 
himself to raise a sum which, though moderate, 
might, under proper management, grow, like a 
handful of seeil, to a large quantity. A shop, or 
rather a warehouse (for, as Juvenal says, 

■ ■ — . — hie rivimus ambilio^ 

Pauperlale ohuica 

and every thing must now have a magnificent 
name), is hired at a “considerable rent. It must, in 
the first place, be fitted up not only neatly and con- 
veniently (for neatness and convenience are mean 
ideas), but. elegantly, and sumptuously, in the new- 
est taste. 

The door-posts are adorned with sculpture, and 
the name and trade exhibited on a gorgeous tablet 
adorned with a profusion of gold and colour. The 
counters, the drawers, the shelves are, mahogany ; 
and the master 'and mistress are every day attired 
by the most fashionable hairdresser, and Ascend 
(which is but rarely) from the sumptuoiii^Kning- 
room to stand behind the counter, just as if they 
were going into a drawing-room, or the presence- 
chamber. 

Connexions are sought with the utmost diligence. 
To promote them, visits are paid and received with 
all the formality of fashion. . The glass in the din- 
ing-room is stuck round with gilt cards of invitation 
^to dinners, suppers, balls, and assemblies. 

’ Well ; all this is very pleasing : but how goes oft 
business in the shop — (I beg pardon) in the ware- 
house ? 0, the scrubs mind that. Mr. and Mrs. 
Diaper are too much engaged in dressing ill the 
morning and visiting in the afternoon to regard the 
low concerns of the shop. Tfie clerk, the journey- 
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man, the apprentice, and the porter, arc hired pur- 
posely for that business; but lot Mr. and Mrs. Dia- * 
per alone ; they know wjiat they are about, they arc 
promoting trade, bv making connexions and cutting 
u figure . 4 There is absolutely no succeeding 1 in the 

present days without rutting; a ligufe/ 

But the misfoituiic is, every one is cutting a figure, 
to the utmost extent of I heir pccuni.uy abilities ; and 
the connexions whieh Mr. •and Mrs. Diaper make, 
are themsdyes making; connexions, for the sake of 
advancing; their in ten st. But none of them have a 
fund sufficient to support the expenses of the fashion- 
able life which they affect; and, ii\ the course of 
a few -years, they ali, in their turn, n/fc a lamentable 
figure in the London Gazette. 

In higher classes, and in professions and employ- 
ments which might justly claim a right to gculoel 
lifts, it is usual to go beyond the line of moderation 
and propriety, with the delusive ielea, that the greater 
figure a man makes in the external circumstances of 
a fine house, a luxurious table, a*ph ndid equipage, 
a tiib$,of servants, the more likely lie is to succeed, 
and to be aggrandized. In the mean time, he him- 
self is sapping the foundation of his own greatness, 
and the visionary fabric soon falls to rise no more. • 
These ambitious persons, who hope to raise them- 
selves by affecting a rank they cannot support, are 
well described in the celebrated table of the frog and 
the ox. They and their families, after a short struggle, 
become ridiculous Mid pitiqblc. But the misfortune 
is not confined to themselves ; for though their mag-^ 
•nfficent appearance gained no credit with their 
periors, yet it caused them to he trusted by their in- 
feriors, by poor tradesmen, who supplied them with 
many articles, both necessary and superfluous, in t)i<^ 
hope of serving themselves and feeding their families. 
These are usually •great sufferers ;*for being poor 
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and of little consequence,they stand the worst chance 
of having their demands satisfied. The debts of ho- 
nour, and the expenses of fashion, must first be paid ; 
but the butcher, the baker, and the brewer, may come 
in perhaps for sixpence in the pound, when their cus- 
tomers are gone abroad to live genteelly at Lisle or 
Brussels. 

To make that appearance which our rank requires, 
provided our purse cant pay the expense, argues a 
proper spirit. But it is surely folly, as well as wrong 
and robbery, in pursuit of a phantom, to expend on 
luxury and vanity the property of those who, in the 
course of their honest callings, have given us confi* 
dence, and intrusted us with what was necessary to 
our subsistence, or what we considered as conducive 
to our pleasure and prosperity. 

Children brought up to expenses and habits which 
they cannot support, often rue the folly of parents, 
who, catching at the shadow of honour or wealth, let 
go the substance, their own happy and independent 
competency. 


NUMBER LXXII1. 


On Diffidence In Boys. — Ev. 73. 

1 WAS once visiting in a family at Christmas, when 
Ahe eldest son , a fine boy about twelve years old, came 
home from school for the holiday s # As he entered the 
parlour, which was full of company, instead of paying 
his compliments to them with the ease and sufficiency 
Of a master of the'eeremonies, he bung down his head* 
blushed violently, and seemed lost in confusion. 

‘ Good God t exclaimed his mother, • 1 shall never 
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bo ablo to endure this. !s this the education of Air. 
Classic’s school? I <h> insist upon it, my dear/ turn- ■ 
ing to her husband, 4 thaj llcnr^ shall go no more ter 
a school where, after three years, he has not learned 
how to make his entrance* into a room with tolerable 
decency! What, wi 11 become of m* poor child ! I 
shall be ashamed of him-r-a disgrace, a downright 
disgrace to the family?’ 

The hoy’s confusion, it nmy readily be conceived* 
was not diminished by this passionate and unmother-, 
ly jeception. He burst into tears, and was imme- 
diately ordered to leave the rodm. After a few re- 
marks on the awkwardness of sr hoolbo^s , the company 
sat down to whist, and poor Henry wa$ stmt to bed, 

I had ar» opportunity very soon after of inquiring* 
into the character of the boy, and I fountf, that so far 
from being stupid, as supposed by bis mother, he was 
the very best scholar in his cluss^ and had already 
written one or two pretty copies of Latin verses in 
the style of Tibullus. 

As lam as fond of making experiments in morals, 
as a natural philosopher is in pneumatics, hydro- 
statics, or chemistry, l determined to watch tin* pro- 
gress of the hoy, and to sec whether he was likely to 
become, as bis relations hastily concluded, i.n awk* 
ward and stupid man. 1 found he continued to im- 
prove in every accomplishment at his .school, for his 
removal from it was cnerruh&i bv the advice of a sen- 
sible clergyman, who, had great influence in the fa- 
mily. He went to the university jvith a great cha- 
racter, which he supported, and is now a very polite 
'gentleman, an excellent scholar, and a most i aspect- 
able man. • . 

This event led me to lament the prevalence of an 
idfca, that modesty , diffidence, or bafchfulness in boy?, 
is a sign of atupidity, and on all accounts ought to 
he removed' as sooii^r possible. * • 
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^JThe finest rose that ever exhaled fragrance and 
expjjutided beauty was once a rose-bud ; and had the 
ljud been torn opeiv with violence in its state of im,*- 
maturity, would it ever have become a beautiful and 
pprfect flower ? 

Nature, in a state of imperfection, is not ashamed 
of blushing. She is congous of her imbecility, and 
jnot afraid to own her diffidence ; and while she la- 
bours to supply her defects, conceives none to be dis- 
graceful that are unavoidable. Prudence suggests 
the caution, that we should beware of disturbing na- 
ture in her own process, which was undoubtedly pre- 
scribed by the God of nature. 

That fine sensibility which causes an efflorescence 
^n the cheek of the schoolboy is, I think, a favourable 
presage pf every thing amiable ; while that early ripe- 
■jUe$s which displays a manliness of behaviour at the 
dhfantioe age* is like every thing premature, of short 
{Continuance, and of little solidity. 

, , But fashionable parents are disgusted with man- 
ners in their children dissimilar to their own. They 
are all ease and familiarity. As to diffidence and 
blushing, some of them had rather be convicted of 
an atrocious crime. But their children blush and ap- 


pear awkward in a circle of polite company, that is, 
of company formed upon, the model which happens 
to be the reigning taste aitfong the rich and idle. 
Take the boy, they exclaim, from his books and from 
his masters* if he is thus awkjward ; for there is no 
'tolerating such an unlicked cub'in one’s presence* 
Have patience, I would take the liberty of saying, 
t^e bud will expand in due time, and fruit will ap- 
pear ; ,but if you touch the bloom, in brdefto forfeit 
rah before its time, it is very likely that you destroy 
^possibility of fruit. f . ^ t * 

_ jjijfrdence wears off when the. mindbecofiies Con- 
scious or a sufficient degree of strbhgfth to Snpjpbft 
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confidence. With respect to confidence without merit 
to support it, though often valued in t\i6 wbHd, and a 

f articularlv in the law, I hold ft in great dishonptir, ' 
t may push its way to employment and opulence, but 
it is scarcely consistent ypth a good mind ; and with- 
out a good mind what happiness is to be found id 
employment and opulence? The vessel must be (fare, 
or the ingredients, however fine, will be corrupted. 

People, who value themselves on knowing 
world, are very apt to insist on effrontery as a nebeis- 
sary virtue to go through the world with sucfcesrf, of 
rather to recommend it as the substitute and stic- 
cedaneum of every \irtue.. Alt 1 never hear these 
persons boasting of their knowledge of the world^ arid 
the value of worldly wisdom, but 1 think of some pas- 
sages in Scripture, m whioh^they are not held in so 
high estimation — * The children of this w orld arewiser 
in their generation than* the children of light but it 
should be lemembercd, that the^wisdom is not thrift 
which is from above, but that of the serpent, that of 
the accursed spirits, originating and terminating in 
evil under the fair semblance of good. 


NUMBER LXXIV. 


On the Inferiority of the Compositions of some Persons 
to their Conversation , anil vice versa, — Ev. 74* 

f have seen men remarkably lively and well-inform- 
ed in conversation appear to £reat disadvantage on 
committing their thoughts to paper ; and others, who 
wrote learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acuthly/iso 
4p IV an 4 apparently so ,in ponyersri^fofiV» to 
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be considered, as very unpleasant and unjnstfuct^vc 
companions. And I nave observed this so 6ften, as 
to be led to think, what may appear paradoxical that 
a genius for writing and a genius for talking, are 
different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial man talk inbst,. 
fluently, and, iii 1 mixed companies,, most agreeably* 
They are usually gay an cl cheerful, for their spirit* 
are not exhausted by deep thought, nor drawn from 
the things before them by absence. But gaiety and 
cheerfulness give them, in the convivial hour, a grace 
Which the profound scholar, who utters his thoughts 
with gravity and hesitation, can seldom display. 

A mau of a, superficial mind and little geniustlia^ 
no diflidenccfcarising from those delicacies und seiisifo 
bilittes which often c^hdly distress men of real ability. 
What he thinks, of was 'read, or heard, he utters with 
tty* confidence of an oracle ■ ignorant of objections,, 
aid fearless. of nptakc. His confidence gives hinv 
credit. The company is always disposed to listpn 
with attention, when any; man speaks with the as- 
surance of undoubting conviction. Attention gives 
him additional spirits, and he begins to claim the 
greatest share of conversation as his right, and at 
length overpowers with volubility and emphasis the 
silent or gentle diffidence pf modest merit. ' 

Ignorant and superficial admirers, finding a voluble 
speaker just calculated for thdWridianof their under- 
standings, are highly delighted with tym as a coixi^ 
panion, and cry him up as a, prodigy of parts and 
abilities. € ‘ # 

Their voices uniting in his favour procure him, per- 
haps, some professional or official employment ty 
which composition may be necessary. He writes 
and the wonder is no merer How are the mighty 
fallen ! Quart urn mutatus! Alas, how chungcd! 

Applauded in the circles of a tavern club, he ven*. 
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tures to publish. A fatal venture ! for he who ap- 
peared; in conversation, a giant, becomes, when ap- 
proached in the closet, a pigmy or a Lilliputian. 

I wish to prevent the nasty formation of an idea 
of a man's intellectual talents or genius, solely from 
his pleasantness or vivacity as a companion. Con- , 
stant experience proves it to be a fallacious criterion. 
Men of great thought, solid* judgment, and well di- 
gested learning, are able indeed to speak to great ad- 
vantage on great occasions ; but they are not suffi- 
ciently interested in trifling or ordinary company ; 
and* without pride, or any intention to slight, natu- 
rally retreat from nonsense and levity to the pleasant 
indulgence of their own con tempi at fop; therefore 
they say but little in such company, and that little 
often from civility, rather than:hf|ausc thev*arc struck 
with whatpasses, or impelled to speak by the interest- 
ing nature of the question, or tne manner in which 
it is discussed. In the mean tinfe a feather will 
tickle and excite a fool. 

It is wrong therefore, I conclude, 4o form a decisive 
opinion of a man’s professional abilities from what 
appears in common conversation . The only true cri- 
terion is the exercise of those abilities in some act of 
his profession. J udge of the companion in company ;• 
but of the lawyer’s abilities at the bar, or from his 
written opinion ; of the clergyman’s from the pulpit, 
or the press ; of the physician’s from the repeated 
success of acttf&l 'practice ; judge of the merchant 
from his punctuality apd payments, from his behaviour 
and appearance at the Royal Exchange, and not 
from his volubility at a Mansion-house feast, nor even 
on the hustings, and in the council-chamber of 
Guildhall. 

U is an erroneous judgment which is often formed 
of children as well as men, when those 6re supposed 
to have the best pants who talk most. Excessive 

xliii. q # 
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gwrjuUty ^certainly mcompa^ible with pqlid thinking, 
an3 a mark of that volatile and superficial turn,wui$jpi, 
dwelling upon the surfaces of things, never pene- 
trates deeply enough to make any valuable discove- 
ries. But as no rule is without exceptions, some 
great thinkers, it must be confessed, have been also 
great talkers. ’ * 

Wo one man can unit** in himself every excellence, 
lie who excels, as a pleasant and lively companion, 
may be deficient in judgment, in accuracy, in a power 
of attention and labour ; and he who excels in these, 
may want the versatility, the gaiety, the cheerfulness, 
which are necessary,**), render the communication of 
ideas, in a mixed society, agreeable. Men Associate, 
in the convivial hour of leisure from their ' profes- 
sional or commesfijikanployment, more for the sake 
of passing their with ease, and even mirth, 
than of being Improved or^kssoned by the sage re- 
marks of grave ^nd^ffastercphilosophy. 

' Addison, who could ^write so agreeably on all sub- 
jects* was npt an entertaining companion, unless 
flie circle was select. Samuel Johnson loved com- 
pany because he found himself attended to in it, as 
‘an oracle of taste and wisdom ; but he could not be 
said to possess companionable agremenL His cha- 
racter insured nim re speM, previously to his speak- 
ing, and what he said, ju&ified it ; for it was original 
and solid; his authoritative tone and manner com- 
pelled acquiescence, even if conviction was not pr6» 
tLuced ; but, after all, he was not what the world 
calls, a pleasant companion. I could mention some 
of his contemporaries of far inferior merit, and more 
^ircjimscribed reputation, who diffused jov and infor- 
tnamn whenever they went, and were belove^af \fie 
Same time that they were admired.’ They $lsp hay© 
/bitten books ; but their books are nqt to be coiii- 
iftifred io Johnson's. Their bqoks wfre* fofgott^npr 
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despised, even while theit conversation sbtygHt 
and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 

But as universal excellency is desirable, it seems 
light that men should labom to supply evefy defect, 
and therefore I wish writers to cultivate the art and 
habit of conversation, and talkers on^thc other hand, 
to obtain the solidity and accuracy of writers ; and 
thus the advantage derived to hearers and readers 
will be augmented. 


NUMBER LXXV. 


Life . An Ahegurj^al Ev. 75. 

A or*, tle ascent led to a lcSfty Eminence, and oh 
the summit, \ya& a level plain, of no great extent. 
The boundaries of it could not indeed easily be as* 
certained ; for as the ascent, on one side, was easy 
and giadual , so the slops on the other continued 
almost imperceptible, till it terminated at once in 
abrupt declivity. * * 

At the first entrance ofthe hill, I obsenyad great 
numbers of infants crawling on beds of primroses, 
or sleeping on pillows formed by the moss. They 
frequently smiled, and their sweet countehancds 
seemed to express a* complacency and joy in the 
consciousness of their new existence 4 . Many indeed 
wept and wailed, but their sorrow, though pungent, 
way short, and the fcight of a pretty \eaf or flower 
would cause a smile in the midst or their tears; so 
that nothing was more common than to see two 
drop? trickline down cheeks which wbjre pimpled 
with smiles. I was so delighted \yitlj the scenes 6f 
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innocence, that I felt an impulse to go and play with 
the little tribe, when just m l t was advancing, 1 felt 
a 1 ?aml gently strike my shoulder, and turning my 
eyes on one side, i beheld a venerable figure, with 
a white beard, and in a grpy mantle elegantly thrown 
around him. , 

. 4 My son/ said he 4 1 see your curiosity is raised, 
and 1 will gratify it; but you must not move from 
this place, which is the most advantageous spot fer 
the contemplation of the scene before you. 

4 Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which I 
have raised by the ipagic influence of this wand-> to 
amuse you with an instructive picture. 

4 The beauveous innocents, whom you see at the 
foot of the Hill, present y ou with the idea of angels 
and cherubs, and of. jjich is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Simplicity and innocence are their amiable qualities, 
and the more of them they Detain in their ascent, the 
happier and lovelier shall they be, during the whole 
of their journey. 

4 But raise yopr eyes a little. Yo‘« see a lively 
train intent to learn, under the sage instructors who 
accompany them, the easiest and safest way of as*- 
sending and descending the hill which lies before 
them. They often run from the side of their guides, 
and lose themselves among the shrubs that blossom 
around them. Some give pp ear to instruction, and 
consequently are continually deviating among thorns, 
thistles, nettles, and brambles. Their errors are at pre- 
sent retrievable, and few fall in the pitfalls with which 
the hill abound*. Joy illuminates their countenances. 
Theirs are the ruddy cheek, the sparkling eye, lively 
spirits, and unwearied activity. 4 They retain a great 
share of. the iqnocehce with which they set out, 'and 
therefore they are cheerful. Enviable age, jf reason 
were mature i But folly, wantonness, fro wardness of 
tamper, >and ignorance, greatly interrupt and spoil 
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thek dij^ ftnents. Fruits of deft<ftaas ; taste gtw# 
Uroiind them, 'and tfoyfrets of the sweetest scent anti . 
most beautiful colour spring beneath their feet. But 
they soon grow tired of this lowfir part of the hill* 
and ambitiously aspire atjughet eminences. 

* Behpld them a few paces higher^ They advance 
with? eagerness, and many of them forsake* the 
guides which have conducted them thus far in their 
ascent. They hasten in tbpir course, nor do they 
adhere to the direct road, but deviate without scruple. 
Sdme indeed* return, but the greater part climb the 
htU*by paths of their own choice, full of difficult^ 
and danger. The pitfalls, which aTe placed in every 
part of the hill, are here very numerous, and not 
easily to be avoided by thosg|who forsake the high 
road. There are indeed no plpjbbf the hill, in which 
a guide is more necessary tha&here; nor anyy iti 
which the travellers ate less inclined to seek 1 frifc 
assistance. * • 

‘ You sec the beauty of the blossoms. You hehr 
the music of* the birds. All nature seems to con- 
spire in affording delight ; but too many of the tra- 
vellers preserve not that innocence and simplicity^ 
which are necessary to give a taste for the pleasure* . 
which ate allowed; Instead of plucking the flower* 
which are known to be Safe and salutary, they destoe 
none trot such as are poisonous. The aspiring' ar- 
doure'ofthe travellers urges them to continue the 
attacht, "and bf this time, you see, they have reached 
4hC'letiEil summit, WjifcVe you observe a prodigious 
fJtowd, all busy ih pursuit of their* several object's, 
ffhdr feces are clouded with carei and in the ; eagel- 
of pursuit they ri^gVect those pleasures vvhlnh 
them. 1 Mbst of thefo have rtbvftCtffr ! a 
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ftihroett^md alacrity are greatly abated. Many hrop» 
and* some already crawl. The numt>ers diminish 
afomst every step ; for the pitfalls are multiplied on 
this side of the hill; and many of the travellers liave 
neither strength nor sagapity to avoid them. De- 
lightful scenes still remain. Fruit in great abun* 
dance glows around them. But the greater part, 
you may n mark, are careless of the obvious and na- 
tural pleasures, which they might reach and enjoy, 
ahd are eagerly digging in the earth for yellow dust, 
oft which they have placed an imaginary value. Be- 
hold (me who 1ms just procured a load of it, under 
which lie is ready to sink. He totters along in haste 
to find a hiding-place for it; but before he has found 
it, himself hidden from our eyes, for lo ! while I 
•apeak, he «is dropping' into a pitfall. Most of his 
companions will follow him ; but you see no one is 
alarmed by the. example. •The descent is become 
v^ty steep and abrupt, an<i few there are wlio will 
jtoach the bottom of the hill. Of those few not one 
advances without stumbling on the edge of the pit- 
fhtts, from which he can scarcely recover his feeble 
fodt> Ah ! While 1 speak, they are all gone f 

Arid is this a picture of life ? said I ; alas ! how 
little do the possessors of it seem to enjoy it l Surely 
some etror must infatuate them all. O say, what it 
is,* that I may avoid it, and |?e happy. 

•* My son/ said my benevolent guide, * do not 
hastily form an opinion derogatory from the value 
of life. It is a glorious opportunity afforded by the 
Creator for the acquisition of happiness. Cast your 
eyes on yonder plain, which lies at the bottom of 
the hill, and view the horizon/ . 

1 looked, and lo \ a cloud tinged with purple and 
gold, parted in the centre, and displayed a scene, at 
which my eyes were dazzled. I closed them awhile, 
|o lecover the power of vision* and when I opened 
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them, I safer a figure of a person in whom majesty 
tad benevolence were awfully united. He eat On a a 
thrOuo with every appearance of triumph, and at his 
feet lay a cross. And I Ireard a voice saying, 4 Come 
agdin, ye children of men/ And lo, the plain opened 
in more places than I could number, and myriad) of 
myriads started into existence, with* bodies beautiful 
and glorious. And the voige proceeded, 4 In my Fa* 
iher’s house arc many mansions. Ye have all fallen 
short of the perfection for Much, ye were created,; 
but some have been less unprofitable servants than 
others, and to them are allotted the more exalted 
places of bliss ; but there Remain mansions appro- 
priated to all the sons of men. 1 have redeemed the 
very worst of them from the tyranny oftleath. Rise 
therefore to your respective mansions. . Enter into 
the joy of your Lord.' lie said; when the sound 
of instruments sweeter 4han the unpurged ear ever 
heard* ran throughout heaven’s concave. And the 
glorified bodies beneath rose like the sun in the east, 
and took tlftjir places in the several planets which 
form what is called our solar system. I was trans- 
ported with the sight, and was going to fall on my 
knees, and supplicate to be admitted among the as- 
piring spirits, when, to my mortification, 1 thought 
1 was suddenly placed on the side of the hill, where 
I had to climb a steep ascent. I wept bitterly, when 
my guide remonstratedfwith me on the unreasonable- 
ness of my tears, since none were to be admitted to 
glory who had not travelled the journey which 1 had 
seen so many others travel. 4 Keep innocence/ 
;said he, 4 do justice, walk humbly/ He said no 
more, but, preparing to depart, touched, me with hie 
rod, tad 1 awoke. 
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Qnirwgtng up dull Boys, m preference to others , to the 
Church . — Ev. 76. 


Tiria-rrtfjtn EmTvn/xouv -]V i 7 1 a \ * f % 

Ex quotbligno fit Mercurlus. — lion. 

* 

If there happen to be a boy in a fan\ily unlikely, 
fitoa* deficiency of parts, to make hrs way in the 
world, he is commonly selected by his prudent pa- 
rents for the church ; but the idea that little mold is 
requisite to ftfiin a clergyman than a black coat and 
a good Hying, is so dishonourable to the religious 
establishment, that I shall think myself very properly 
employed in controvertin'^ its truth. 

> I acknowledge, ‘that honesty, without learning and 
abilities, is a better qualification for the sacred pro- 
fession, than learning and abilities without honesty ; 
but 1 contend, that they are all three indispensably 
necessary in every one, who enters the profession, 
with ideas superior to those of an ensign when he 
obtains a pair of colours, ora midshipman when he 
ptdouves a commission ; or indeed of a tradesman, 
when he ( hires a shop, or of a mechanic and labourer, 
wlteh thtey undertake a job with no other View thafcv 
tdeaw* the hire. 1 


1 If, indeed, a man is awkward and unskilful 1 m the 
practice of a mtefchantcal art, few or node employ 
Mr»i*and himself alone is the only but if 

happens in the church, that he* who has neither learn** 
i*g nor abilities, oftefr has the most monfey, wlthwWefc 
hjnvseif or his friends purchase an eadeslarttaubOftP 
fwrnndtito and they who are immediately conbemed 
iri>vitbtrmnw^ l in Which ha acquit* hitbsoif itf k, H&vW 
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it not in their power to eject him for disability, or to 
find convenient opportunities of supplying his defects • 
by having recourse to a substitute. They must be 
contented to be instructed by his precept and ex- 
ample ; for, however deficient and erroneous, these 
are the best they can procure in the legal and regular 
course. 

But if the care of a parish, and that a very large 
one, be a most important charge, if the moral and 
spiritual safety of thousands depend on the clergy- 
man’s exertions, surely it is criminal in parents td 
select the least able and promising among their chil- 
dren to fill this office. • 

But 1 know it will be urged, and with great ap- 
pearance of reason, that in this age, *tohen printed 
sermons abound, it is easy to select proper ones, 
without danger of detection ; and that, if the clergy- 
man reads them and die prayers audibly and dis- 
tinctly in the church, and maintains a decent cha- 
racter out of it, he is a no less useful and accom- 
plished parish priest, than if he had t^e learning and 
abilities of a Clarke, a Tillotson, a Sherlock, a Seeker, 
or a Jortin. 

It is very true, that by reading the pious discourse* 
of others properly, he may do much good ; but is it, 
likely that he will read them properly, if he is unable 
to write any himself, tl^t he will enter into the spirit 
of them, that he will feel and communicate the holy 
flame of fervent) yet rational devotion? And with 
respect to bis maintaining a decent character out of 
church ; if he does so, he is so far to be honoured, 
jbut if hfeis destitute of clerical accomplishments* of 
a taste for books, and a love of learning* there h 
dafrger that, from want of proper and professional 
employment, he will not maintain that decency of 
character. Having nothing to do but merely thread 
iathe church, he will be idle; and idleness afford* 
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m&ny temptations to violate decency of character. 

• Is it not likely, that he may commence a beau, a man 
of fashion, a man of pleasure, a gamester, a drunkard, 
or a horse-dealer ? When there is no natural turn 
for the profession, in which a man is placed, and no 
acquired talents to render him satisfied with himself 
in the exercise of it, there is great danger of his having 
recourse to something, either as an employment, or 
a recreation, very foreign to the decency of character 
which his professioh requires him to support. 

But, after all, is mere decency of character suffi- 
cient in the teacher x)f a whole parish, in the coih- 
fortcr of the sick, in the guide to heaven ? Decency 
Of character is supported by all his more respectable; 
parishioners, by tradesmen^* by mechanics, by ser- 
vants. Something more is reasonably expected of 
him who Supports the persona eec/edcc , who was an- 
ciently called, as an appellation of respect, the par- 
son, arid who still has the epithet reverend* prefixed 
to his name, as appropriated to his professional 
character. <» 

He should support a dignity of character as well 
as a decency. But no artifice, no external pomp 
will support it. It must support itself by real supe- 
riority. But what superiority is naturally expected 
as a prime requisite, in a public instructor ? Is if not 
superior knowledge of those things in which he un- 
dertakes to give instruction? But can this superior 
knowledge be acquired without application ? Ai*d 
is it likely, that he who was selected by his parent 
f6v the church, because lie was a dunce, should ap- 
ply at all, or if he should, that he shoulcTapply wi(h’ 
shcCess ? • * 

A man, who finds himself in a profession, for which 
he is conscious of his being unqualified, feels himself 

* Cui mens divinior ntque os 
Magna sonatijriim ties notniuis hujfa honorcra. — Hor. 
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uneasy. Ha seeks refuge ir> amusements unbecopjpg; 
his profession ; and I^have no doubt but jttikt it is pnq , 
reason why many clergymen are seen to take delight 
in tmclcrical occupations, that they arc selected tor 
a learned profession, without any propensity to learn- 
ing, and perhaps because they were supposed to be 
dull of apprehension, and unfit for hny thing else* 

Nothing is more commqp, in some places, than to 
see clergymen devoting the greatest pari of their time 
to hounds and horses, dressing in the extremity of 
the jockey’s or sportsman’s prevailing fashion, taking 
tins lead or acting as masters of the ceremonies at 
assemblies, conspicuously active at horse-races, ex-' 
cessively attached to caids and backgammon, and 
foremdst m every thing jvhich the morl serious part 
of their congregation considers as vanity* 

They may certainly amuse themselves wkh several 
of these things, and aUthe same time be very wor- 
thy men ; but yet as these tilings have an appear- 
ance of levity, and lead the*e to associate with loose 
and profligate characters, they give offence, and pre- 
vent them from doing that good, for which alone tneir 
profession was instituted. No good can be done by 
a preach tyr totally destitute of authority ; but autho- 
rity is founded ou opinion, and nothing, except vice** 
destroys that opinion, so effectually as the appear- 
ance of levity. 

Though moderate a&ilities and moderate attam<- 
pents, with a good heart, and a decent character, 
may make a very valuable parish-priest, yet 1 can 
never allow, that the’ study of divinity, as some seem 
'to insinuate, requires only moderate abilities and at- 
tainment^ It certainly affords scope fyr the great- 
est talents, and when intended *io be carried to ^ny 
Considerable degree of perfection, it requires alsOj 
profound and extensive erudition. 
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'Tobe a Christian philosopher, a physfri^df^lie 
Botfl, it is necessary, in the first place; to have studied 
the Holy Scriptures with great attention ; and in the 
second, that wondefful microcosm, the heart of man. 
As anatomy is necessary fo the surgeon, so is the 
knowledge of thp passions, the temper, the propen- 
sities, and|he alterations which age, prosperity, and 
adversity! effect in the tnhid, necessary to him, whose 
office it is to reduce thope who have erred, to afford 
rational comfort tothe afflicted, and hope to the des- 
perate. That he may enforce the doctrines of reli4 
gion, be must be an 4 orator; he must be furnished 
frith polite learning, and With elegant diction;' he 
must nave eveVy assistance which a liberal education 
can betftdw,* and which long and attentive reading 
cati obtain;. And shall a parent think himself justi- 
fied in sheeting the weakest of his children for an 
office so important? He who acts so unreasonably* 
probably renders the child unhappy, while he insults 
the national religion, N*nd‘ that God, whom itwad 
established to hoponr. 

1 If the parent thinks he perceives in any of his boys 
a remarkable share of abilities, he resolves to bring 
him up to the law, and all his worldly-wise friendsf 
commend him for not throwing away so fine a boy 
by placing him in the church; Yet i am fully cpn- 
Vmced, that no department pf the law requitCs the 
hoble faculties of the mind in so great perfection ai 
the pastoral office. The law chiefly requires mda- 
city and sophistry , to both Ol; which the church 
is greatly superior. The law requires tWlittle whM 
dom of this world, the wisdom of those^iSldren of 
the world, Who are wiser in theingeneratum Wan the 
children of light; but divinity towers above such 
ipeaaness, above lawyers and their subtleties, above 
every other profession ; for to be a divine, properly 
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and full; accomplished, is to be all that philosophy 
can give, with the addition of the purest and sub* 
limest religion. 

It would afford me much satisfaction if any thing 
I can say should induce ^he serious Christian to do* 
vote the very best of his children to the service of 
the God, who gave them*; and i?ot impiously to 
consecrate him to the service of the altar, whom* 
from want of parts, he thinks incapable of any useful 
service. 1 suspect that man to be insincere in his 
profession of Christianity who dares to insult it so 
grossly. 

It is to be wished that the patronage of livings 
were chiefly, if not entirely, in the bishops, suppose 
ing translation prohibited ; for private patronage, in 
the present age and system of principles.and man- 
ners, is highly injurious to the cause of Christianity* 
The bishops might sometimes be misled in conf«r-r 
ring benefices, by gratitude to their patrons ; but f 
am sure they would, for the most part, dispose of 
the cure of souls, far better than ^squires, who cqut 
aider the living in their gift, as a mere provision for 
some lubberly boy educated as a fox-hunter ; or who, 
in default of a younger son, put it up to sale, and 
knock it down with tire hammer, like lands, tene- • 
meats, goods, and chattels. 

Nothing surely conduces to injure Christianity so 
much as a contemptible ministry ; and jt must of 
necessity be partially contemptible, when many pa* 
rishes in a kingdom can exhibit individuals among 
the laity r mpre learned and* more decent, than the 
parochial ifqde&t, their authorized guide, whom they 
pay, and Hthom they ought to revere. J'he mis for* 
tuxte originates in greats measure from the mistaken, 

* Yet while Borough-Interest is the only means of obtain- 
ing preferment in the church, there is little to encourage prudent 
pareuts. 

XLIII. • 11 
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but^prev^jljz^g ictpa* which I haye here endeavoured 
to^xplbde, ihqt any thing is good enough to make m 
j> arson. Interest, and a friend 'at court, arc thought 
sufficient to supply <all defect. * 


NUMBER LXXVIL 


On the peculiar Happiness supposed to attend d 
Life of Contemplation . — Ev. 77. 

i I no sooder enter my library/ says Heinsnie, 
4 than I bo|t the door, and shut out luBt, ambition, 
and avails," whose mother is idleness, and whose 
uurse, ignorance; and taking my seat among the 
illustrious spirits around me, 1 look down with pity 
on the rich and great, who arc strangers to such re* 
lined and exalted enjoyments.’ 

If a life of study can produce happiness so pure 
as Hein sins has described ; if it can exclude lusty 
ambition, and avarice ; if it can give an .elevation* 
above the rich and great ; who would not fly frefcw 
the world aud seize that chief good, in the recess of 
his library, which he has vainly toiled for in the road 
of ambitiop and avarice ? 

But no recess is sufficiently retired, no occupation 
sufficiently pure, to exclude care and contaminations 
Man bears within his bosom, wheresoeve^Jke eon* 
coals himself, and whatsoever he does, Utyrteed* of 
evil and misery- * „ 

Philosophers may describe the happiness of con* 
template life, and students flatten themselves that 
they are put of the reach of corruption; but dpe* 
experience justify a persuasion that philosophers. 
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and students are happier and more irmdeent ihan 
all otKers ? A perusal of their lives'will evince the • 
truth, that i\ is not in man to secure himself fromr 
the assaults of passion, and th4 corruption of vice, 
by withdrawing his person from the society of the 
multitude. Volumes have been wrjtten on the pe- 
culiar misery of the learned, and I wishit could be 
asserted with truth, that on shutting the doors of 
their book rooms, they at $he same time shut out 
desire, avarice, and ambition. • 

Men of that activity of mind which ranges through 
all* nature and art, see more clearly, and feel more 
sensibly, than the common *tribe whose attention is 
fixed on frivolity. All the objects of desire, avarice, 
and ambition, exhibit themselves to their eyes, in t^re 
most glowing colours', and in the engagltig 
forms.. Their taste, cultivated and refitted by coh- 
t»flual e*%rcise of its potoers, is enabled to discOttet* 
charms which escape vulgar notice. Their leisure 
and freedom from the ordinary cares of life* cause 
their hearts to fix on what tlieir imaginations have 
admired. It cahnot be wondered at, therefore, if 
contemplative men, instead of being exempt from 
the tumults which disturb others, have felt ' them- 
selves agitated by external things with peculiar force/* 
Their enjoyments have been high, their sufferings 
keen, arid their failing9*smgolarly deplorable. 

I fear, therefore, that truth must Tesign those* 
pretensions to that unmolested felicity, which stu- 
dents have sometimes claimed, as the privilege of 
their leaded solitude. In common fcith all the sons 
of men ttfdjr partake of misery ; and they are under' 
some peculiar circumstances, ^hich aggravate th& 
wnii yWh it is thiir de^tiiiy td’sharfe. ? * 

t; To secure the happiness that is allotted’ 
the^ nitist, like others, have recourse to Virtue dittf 
vfedbm, nrit mferely to retreat, or tb CoOtChtpMttbif .' 

• h 2 * 
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With virtue and wisdom, I believe, their employ- 
ments will be found highly conducive to a most ex- 
alted state, of sublunary felicity; for their employ- 
ments- are pure and refined, intellectual and even 
heavenly, compared with tt)e gross delights of animal 
sense. He who places his happiness in gluttony and 
rlebuuchafj^ must acknowledge, while he boasts of 
pleasures, that he is renouncing the most honourable 
part of his nature, his reason ; and that he is assimi- 
lating himself, as much as he is able, with the brutes 
whom he proudly disdains. 

1 cannot help thinking, that the Platonic philo- 
sophy, mixed, as it is, * with much folly, deserves 
more regards than it usually receives. It tends to 
make man v&luc himself on his mind. It teaches to 
seek enjoyment in the exertions of, the discursive 
faculty^ -aha % aspire at an intellectual excellence, 
which, though it may never reach, invites by its 
beautiful appearance, to heights of improvements 
which it would never otherwise have attained. Pla- 
tonism, when ciyricd to extremes, like all other 
doctrines, terminates in nonsense; but under the 
regulation oijjreason, it leads the mind to a state of 
celestial enjoyment and angelic perfection. 

Happy would it have been for the contemplative 
part of mankind, if the honours which are almost 
universally allowed to Epicurus, had been reserved 
for Plato. Christian and rational Platonism leads to 
the* perfection of the human soul i nor should the 
scrupulous be ashamed of uniting with Christianity, 
a philosophy which, ill its nature and tejdency r 
when its extremes are avoided, is all purft'^11 spin 
ritual, all divine. * v: 

If the superior light of Christianity had not &!&• 
dieted the world, there is no philosophy which the. 
aspirant after excellence would wish to prevail ittr 
preference • to Platonism, divested of visionary .' 
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eccentricities. No philosophy contributes ’so mooh 
'to raise man to the, exaltation 'which hie tray bou* 
coive to adorn a spiritual nature. No philosophy 
exalts him w much aborts the body, and furrashe* 
km with ideas so congenial to all that wo , consider 
is celestial. 

But common sense, and common exjMience, af- 
firm, after all, that s hoevex attempts to reach undid* 
turbed happiness by flights of contemplation, above 
dm usual ken of mortals, commonly duds himself 
precipitated at last, like Icarus in the fable. 

Superior degrees of happineqp are not to be ex- 
pected solely from a skill in. arts and sciences, fVqm 
study, , pad from retirement; but chiefly from those 
virtues’ and good qualities, in which even the ilhte* 
rate find it, from prudence, tempcrancc^mstice, for- 
titude, and contentment. The boast oNeliptfy with- 
out these is but the ran* of pnde, and the rhapsody 
of inexperienced speculation. 


NUMBER fcXXVIII. 


* Oh the Amusement of Public Headings. — E'vb 78. 

Taft ns 'is* a species of entertaintaetit lately irttrcd» 
duced, which ; being its nature elegant, in he 
sajisfacjjbnsiniiocetttly pleasurable, hud in its conge- 
qwghoUWa^hly proving, deserves great praise <id& 
general encouragement : I meau the pttbnc’ 
of eSecfeBenl -pli&bgea* from* the best authors. ^tiSfed 
at ^ibfer^s JbV the performance Of fHft’dteirtataft <n 
Theiutidfliatfete^i^ the ear, the judgment, 
fmff'itfe %11 hgrfcetafety addressed’ eld refeety tin* 
• fi 3 
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Improved by it; and the po!H<»t nations 

f tf*rrriot boast a more refined and* rational $ ode than 
thts, of amusing the inhabitants of a great metro- 
polis. ’ • , • f * * '* 

■ Recitations were a, very common amusement 
among the ancients ; but foe ahcients do not appear 
to have ll&ays 'added to the? charms of vefse the 
in&lody ^instrumental^ music?. Their recitations 
'Constituted their mode of publishing a new piece. 
Th6 press being upknoWn, and the methods of writ- 
ing then in use, tardy and expensive, the poet pu- 
blished his work, in the first instance, by assembling 
his fViends, and reading his production before them, 
Sometimes fbr-their correction, but oftener for thqir 
^p^lause. I c , 

These recitations became at last a pi^jblic nuisance. 
Poets tyti&te interest with as much solicitude as a 
U&ndidafc,*for the honour pf an audience, ^ffhey 
Sometimes paid persons for attendance, that* fry an 
5 appearance of numbers, they might gain the credit 
'Of popularity. It must have been greatly mortify- 
ing to vanity to Hear the excuses which were made 
by those who wished to avoid the tedious attend- 
ance. No dPhunori dewee of self-love could have 
! bbrne them. But the desire of applause originated 
ddmethnes in passions more clamorous than vanity, 
; iti avarice and ambition. The arts of puffing 
Ji prri£tfeed for their gratification. Hearers wete hired 
r; at a considerable expense, arid placed in comModi- 
* Ous corners of the room, to applaud at sggh places 
in the poem, as 4 had been pre^iousl^ ^Hhted by 
the speaker. Complaisance or servilioPHen ga*e 
the palm where it was riot due,, Poetic^jifte civil 
eminence, was fought by bribery and corruption, 
and at Irist, the public recitations became ObjeCtrof 
‘ supreme contempt, and were in course relinquished. 

But the modern readings, no^t consist^; of origi- 
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ml c<HnpesitK^$ produced by the speahes, mm oop 
'liabUlojhosct evils which the corru|>tion pf human 
natifre has altf&ys & tendency to introduce* Tbp* 
pieces recitfed are usually such as have already rpr 
iceived the stamp -of public approbation. The fan- 
ner of recital is alone ipft to the judgment of the au- 
dience. If the reader murders his aufchorsjhe audience 
will very justly pronounce sentence of c^pDemnation 
against him ; for, as they piy for their admission, they 
have a right to demand a competent degree of excol- 
lencein the performance ; and, if fheir decision should 
bp* overruled by sinister arts, they can easily punish 
the 'delinquent by withdrawing their piesence from 
an entertainment which* \mder bad management, 
ceases to afford them that pleasure, which they have 
a right to expect. 

Many improvements might be made hyjiis mode 
of entertainment, whicji the public seeps not disin- 
clined to favour. It has hitherto been in the hands 
of second or third rate players, of* persons of no great 
repute, very* moderately learned, and not strikingly 
endowed with the talents of elecuiion. There is 
surely nothing base or disgraceful in the undertaking, 
nothing to deter personj^of the giftotest abilities, 
learning, and ebameter, prom engaging in it* , Qn 
the contrary, as the recital of the best compositions, 
•dn the best manner, requires and displays great taste, 
great judgment, great eloquence, ho who performs it 
,WaU, deserves, 4 and will probably receive, honour as 
well ashm ole meat fpr his reward. Men of the most 
hberal^l^caban might here find p field for the dis- 
(ri&yjrfflMr abilities, with great advantage both pe- 
reputable. It is certain, that theenter- 
of, readings will never possets the esteem 
whiph-it deserves, till it shall be conducted by P£r- 
'JtoM of character, by gentlemen and scholar at 
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^hqse foot the learned and the g^t may sit and 
listen, without degradation. 

u lF fills entertainment should < ver he undeitakeh by 
such { riicn # it might be woitk while to eioct a theatre, 
adapted to their purpose It should, 1 thinly be in 
the, foim of the ancient Odeum, with a stage or pul- 
pit, and ati orcht slra tor the musicians. A library 
might be added for the use of constant subscriber^ ; 
and a grove or garden might furnish a fine opportu- 
nity for a philosophical 01 httraiy promenade. 

The exptnse attending such an institution would 
perhaps excud the levcnuts. The plan may be vi- 
sionary, like Cowley*s projected College ; but as this 
is an enterprising age, such improvements and modi- 
fications of it ni^ht be adopted, as would render it 
in some degree piacticable 

In evei$|mode of entei tainment intended for the 
public, jnust be such ^variety as may coptr^ 
bate to the pleasure of a mixed assembly. Hstldom 
happens that all are sufficiently rational to be satis- 
fied with the feast of leason. Music is the best ad- 
d»ti that can be knade to it. After every recital. 


an interlude should be introduced, the expiessiop of 
which should in some dfljjpee correspond with the 
piece which may have been ^just read ; grave or g$ty ? 
aecoiding to the gravity or gaiety qf thO poetry or 
pAtfe. Caie, however, should be taken to preserve 
the entertainment distinct FioiA the drama. If it en-, 
crouches on the theatrical, it may probably appear, 
fidm the want of mechanical decorations, iqferjor 
it, &nd’ gradually fell into contempt. p ! 

IJot but that I believe many persons 
to 4 good tragedy or comedy, well read by 
sbn' with more pleasure than they behpld r] 


Rfflf 
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upon a sensible mind, which is disagreeably divertqcT 
by tjfem from attending to the main business, the* 
merits and beauties of the poem. The finery ot a 
theatre has few charms, *but for*the illiterate and for 
children. In the mean tjme, good poetry, solid rea-* 
soning, historical truth, true eloquence, gracefully 
and properly exhibited at the readings, mast always 
supply the mind with aliment at once pleasant and 
nutritious. 


NUMBER LXXIX. 


On falling into the Indolence of old Age prematurely. 

Ev. 79. 

THCtyB prevails an opinion, that, after 4 cci tain age, 
the mind, like the body, having arrived at its complete 
size, ceases to admit of that increase which we call 
improvement. Many appearances Seem to justify 
such an opinion ; hut I am inclined to believe, that, 
though the mind at a certain age, may, from several 
causes, shew a tendency*^ become stationary, yet 
its tendency may be counteracted by extraordinaiy 
efforts and exertion. The machine, by long opera- 
tion, may have incurred the impediments of excessive 7 
friction, or some of the wheels may be nearly worn 
out ; bus a little # oil judiciously applied, and a few re- 
pairs ingeniously u^atte, may restore its motions and 
augmep£i$s force. ' * 

* Om^ddShsiderahle proof, that, when the mind has 
reachoS the acme of its improvement, it becomes for a 
liftle while stationary, and then retrograde ; is drawn 
ftdm observing that the second or third production of 
ttn author is often inferior to his first, even though 
the first were the produce of his juvenile age. 
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But is it not probable that the exertions of the an* 
thor may have been remitted after having obtained 
the distinction which first stimulated hi$ earlier dili- 
gence ? Success operates oh the minds of many like 
the luxuries of Capua, on (he soldiers of Hannibal, 
after the passage of the Alps, and the victory of Cannes. 

When the strehgth of the body begins to decline, 
its companion seems to indulge it with a sympathis- 
ing indolence. 1 1 The road that leads to repose is 
smooth, flowery, and seducing; and many there are 
who enter it, long before repose is necessary. If they' 
could acquire self-command enough to avoid the 
charms of the siren, tney.might still make great ad- 
vances in climbing the steeps of science and virtue. 
Tint it mustT>e allowed that greater efforts are re- 
quired thqjirthe generality of mankind are disposed 
to maloi^piLuy time in their lives, and much less in 
the penoJrof their decline. « ^ 

Yet. the history of literature affords many animating 
examples, to prove that great works may be produced 
after the middle o£lifc. Sophocles and Theophrastus 
composed excellent works when they were nearly a 
hundred years old. Our own Milton, whose Paradise 
Lost is an effort of mentabactivity equal to any which 
antiquity can boast, did not begin it, till he had ar- 
rived at that age when, in the opinion of many, the 
mind is receding from excellences . > < • 

. Julius Cmsar Scaliger, who became a prodigy ©f 
learning, did not commence the study of Greek till 
he was nearly forty. He did' pot even know the 
Greek character? till about that time; nor did he 
devote himself entirely to a life of letters tiH^be was 
forty-seven. , His days till then hjad been spent man 
unsettled manner, chiefly in the army, with habitsahd 
dispositions unfavourable to study* But be harf.a 
mind which, like that of his namesake, the ftomia 
cowjuerojv was fcu*med to break down all, obstacle* : 
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and age, instead of abating his Vigour, served birf to 
hardffti and corroborate the srncws of his intellect* ’[.• 

It seems indeed reasonable to suppose, that works' 
which depend on the warmth aifd vigour of the ima^ 
glnatiou, on pathos and sensibility of heart, would 
always be produced in the greatest perfection at an 
early period; but the examples of Sophocles and-Mil- 
ten, who wrote the finest jroetry, the one in extreme 
old age, and the other at a mature age, serve to prove 
that theories concerning the humtin mind are too fal- 
lacious Jto be entirely relied* on. The defects and 
faifures of nature may be in great measure supplied 
or prevented by prudence *and perseverance. But 
laziness and want of spirit suffer thSg^to creep on 
before nature intended. 

This is life in effect abbreviated. EafLtf old age 
and early dotage are introduced by an ^Htet dfere^ 
lictionf)f our own powets. We labour to incr&Ufe 
our fortunes, and suffer our faculties to run to ruin 
without reluctance. But it is surely worth While to 
contend strenuously for their preservation. Of hotf 1 
little value are the enjoyments of life, when we come 
to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all that should 
delight our senates, inform dfrr understanding, enrich 
our memory, and glitter bn our imagination l It 
worth while to pursue every method which has a 
tendency to prolong our mental existence. Among* 
these I will venture to enumerate, a constant Vet. 
raoderate*exereisfe of our abilities, a daily accumula- 
tion of new ideas, a. recollection of the old, ‘a rule . 
over the passions, a temperance in wine and all this, 
pleasures^? the glutton and debauchee. We often 
accuse time and nature for decays which are caused 
by ear own neglect. Instead of iitomerging Otirselveb, 
in the pursuit bf wealth, which we shall never ehjc#, ’ 
and .honours, which are empty bubbles, let oar de- 
sire be to preserve our faculties unimpaired td the 
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last, and to shine as the sun shines, bright through 1 
the whole of its progress ; and 'though with aWted 
heat and effulgence at the close of it, yet with a ee- 
rene and venerable lUstre, till it descends to the other 
hemisphere. « 


NUMBER LXXX. 


Qr the Effect of Literary Prizes and Foundations for 
, Lectures,— Ev. 80. 

V 

Many men of generous minds, lovers of learning, 
of P romotin g it, have established pre- 
ffwro* fjB|>easions to excite exertion, and { 0 allure 
modest merit from the shade. The rewar^ have 
been ample, the honours splendid ; but the works, 
which they have elicited, have not oft#n exceeded 
the narrow limits<of mediocrity. 

Wbat is there in our libraries produced in conse- 
ouence of prizes, or public foundations, which claims 
the first rank, and aspires at immortflity ? The Mil* 
tons, the Shakspeares, the Bacons, the Newtons* 
and the Lpckes, rose, like the forest tree, with spon- 
taneous vigour. • 

The failure of prizes and other similar institutions 
to call forth extraordinary and supereminfent merit, 
is aedrious circumstance in the world of letters* and 
deserves investigation. 

Excitements of this kind operate on two very 
strong propensities of human natVtre, the love of mo- 
ney and the love of fame. "Rivalry and competition 
add a powerful spur to the minds ,of all men s ami 
, particularly efficacious among the candidates for 
public distinction : but notwithstanding a theoretical 
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probability, that such invitation^ would produce un- , 
common excellence, the fact will be uncontroverted, 
that they have produced only a moderate degree. 

It may not be difficult* to assign some causes of 
the failure. The mind of man delighting in liberty, 
usually enters on a subject proposed by another 
with a frigid and forced attention, k feels its powers 
shackled by authority. It moves in chains, and 
therefore with difficulty. It is made to resemble a 
stream, diverted from its natural channel into a canal 
of the inland navigator. Tlje beautiful meanders 
disappear, and are changed to a long right line con- 
lined by regular banks, unadortied by spontaneous 
dowers, willows, and alders* the wild^et inimitable 
graces of nature. it r p 

Uncertainty of success, where a splendid fak- 
cites a number of competitors, throws atMWpdnttd 
spirits, or teaches a colcj caution, very imWrourabW 
to the ipble flights of aspiring geiyus. It repressotj 
those hardy attempts at high excellence which ap- 
proach to the very verge of a precipice. It causfcg 
a solicitude rather to avoid error, than aspire at pre- 
eminent beauty. A correct composition is the re- 
sult, where there is nothing to blame, and nothing 
to commend. ’'The treatise is very fine, says the , 
reader; but take it away, and bring me Shakspeare: 

lYue genius, indeed, does not often engage m 
competitions excited b£ gold medals, lliere is an 
independent spirit in true genius, a noble pride, 
and 0 geAerous self-esteem, which prevent it from 
entering the Bate, where the prise is oftener conferred 
on performances without faults, than On striking, but 
bttequaffexcellence. # Pecuniary rewards seldom ap- 
pear alluring to true genius ; *and the distinction 
which the obtaining of a paltry prize, against no very 
tftrftinguished competitors, confers, is too little 'to 
rouse the vigour of gigantic powers* The eagle and 
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the lion i^toop not. to a mean prey. Nothing less 
than public fame, universal applause, independent)} 
of a bauble, or a purse of guineas, can satisfy minds 
elevated by uature above the common standard of 
human ability. . J 

Of those who have gained prizes many have beep 
truly ingenious but among them we do not see tji^ 
names of the Drydens, the Popes, and the Gray^ 
Oblivion has already covered most of them in net 
impenetrable shade. Their success answered the 
temporary purpose of recommending them to the 
patronage or employment of .contemporaries ; but 
where are their boasted productions? 1 search for 
them in vai^.^t the booksellers’ shops ; I find them, 
if I find theth at all, in the bundle of waste paper, 
sold by the pound to the chandlers. 

But apprizes useless, and ought they to be dis- 
continue^? Certainly not ; < for they tend tg excite 
a mediocrity of excellence which is found veff bene- 
ficial, among mankind, because it is level to that mo- 
derate capacity, which is supposed to* predominate. 
They raise moderate abilities to a pitch, which they 
would otherwise have never reached. They serve 
as whips to the dray-horse, though the racer will run 
with sufficient speed without them ; and, in the ge- 
nerosity of his nature, would indignantly spurn at 
their application to his side. 

Does the establishment of lectures, on controver- 
sial points in divinity, promote the causey of Chris- 
tianity ? I think not so much, as is sometimes pre- 
tended. The effect of arguments is greatly lessened, 
whph an advocate writes for hire, on a subject pye* 
scribed bv authority. He is supposed to write, not 
so much the. result of his own conviction, as the sen* 
tuoents pf a sect, a party, or a church; and ^ he 
actuated, not so much by a sincere zeal for the truth 
and the cause* as by the dcsirq of. gain and reputa* 
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tion. He is supposed to enlist as a mercenary, hired , 
like 4ie Hessians, to* draw the sword for pay, and 
ready, if he could with decency, to lend his abilities 
to the opposite side, if they woald invite him with 
greater rewards. And wjio reads the books which 
the prizes or lectureships have elicited ? A fhw re- 
cluse academics, a few speculative divines. "Notjthe 
people at large, who require something more popu- 
larly written, something witji less subtlety and less 
polemic art, to captivate their attention and convince 
their understanding. To name particular works or 
particular writers, thongh easy* would be tedious j 
but it would be difficult to point out a single work ; 
among.such writings, which has been generally read, 
or become universally popular, which lias silenced 
the clamour of the infidel, and fixed Christianity on 
a firmer, basis than it stood upon before. * ^jfhey are 
usefitLjJiowever, in furnishing exercises for theolo- 
gical students, and employing the lime of those who, 
without such incitements, might have slumbered 
away their existence in a total i nation. 

Perhaps an improvement might be made in the 
adjudication of literary prizes, and in bestowing the 
bounty of founders. They might be given, as re- 
wards to the best spontaneous works published in 1 
the year, in whatever art or science they were ori- 
ginally intended to promote. A committee of judges 
might be appointed^ who should act with the most 
perfect impartiality. But here would be the diffi- 
culty ; where shall a, tribunal be found among mor- 
tals, in which favour and prejudice do not interpose ? 
Not in England; where interest, partiality,, party, 
envy and malice, %ave long usurped a dominion m 
literature, as well as in- politics ; where a frittiS. ih 
power, will supply the want of all desert, and a cor- 
rupt vote obtain the lucrative cure of souls and the 
first prizes in civil and ecclesiastical life. 

t 2* 
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NUMBER LXXXI. 


Oa tie Imprudence of urging Incorrigible Dunces to a 
Learned Profession. — Ev. 81. 

In quo to re) maxime proba^ri sumnium ilium doctorcn!>, Ala-* 
banriemtem Apollonuun, qui, cum mercerie doceret, tameu non 
pficielmtur cos, quos juditabat non posse oratores evador*, 
&pertim ttpiid me perdtre, et ad quam quemquc artem putabat 
cssc aptunn ad earn impeller* atque hortari soiebat. Satis est 
«ium caaterm artiticiia percipiendis, tatatummodo similem esxkjw- 
minis, et id quod trad&tuf, vcl etiam inculcetur , siquia forte sit 
tardior, posse percipcre animd, et memori& custodirc. 

c ' Cic. dc Orat. lib. i. sect. SO. 

r SECTION I. 

Op the taultitudes who are intended for the liberal 
professions, and furnished with the opportunities of a 
liberal education,Vhe majority appears to be endowed 
with only such a share of natural talents, as enables 
them to reach a lyediocrity of excellence ; and many 
are so little favoured by nature, as to continue, after 
niiich labour and time bestowed in vain, utterly in^ 
Capable of receiving benefit from literary instruction** 

The mediocrists, if I may venture to give them' 
that name, constitute the greater part of mankind, 
and become very useful and respectable members df 
society. They are found to undergo labour with) 
patience, and to rise, by care andfyerseveranee^ to 
heights of excellence, which fe\en genius, attended 
with idleness, csftraot attain. Their understandings 
are not bright and shining ; but they are strong and 
solid ; and*who does not know that the pick- axe 
and the spade woulcl be in no respect the better for 
the acuteness of the razor ; and that, in ordinary 
work, the hammer, the beetle, and the mallet, are 
as necessary as the keen-edged chisel? 
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Of the mediocrist I do not at present speak ; but 
of th^ dunce ; of hidi.whotn the ancients would , 
have stigmatized with the epithet Boeotian, and of 
whom they would have srfid, ratlte'r liaishly,that his 
soul was given him oply^to preserve, like salt, hit* 
body from pqtiefaction 

Such boys are certainly to be treated with mild- 
ness and compassion. Ridiculous as their htanddra 
appehr, they ought to be pajsed over with tacit cou- 
nt vauce, or the gentlest reproof. They can no more 
avoid their stupidity by any* efforts of their own, 
than the blind and'deaf can sppplythe defects of 
their senses by their otfn exertion. Their happiness 
should be consulted by their parents, and by all 
humane persons who are connected witn them ; and 
they should be placed in such situations? in life, as 
may least expose them to contempt, and enghle them 
to act their part with the most decency. The scopq 
of my* present attempt is to contribute what can be 
contributed to their ease> and their credit. Ab to 
their improvement in learning, he, Jo whom the task 
of instructing them is allotted, has an employment 
like the rolling of the rebounding atone, or the fill* 
ing of the perforated vessel. Pretenders, inched 
by interested motives, are indeed ready to under- 
take it with boldness*; but honest men, and meti 
of sense, will acknowledge, what they cannot but 
feel* that it is impossible. 

1 say* % it is >tne duty of parents' to consult .the 
hmtour a&d happiness/# such boys ; but whethfertd 
place them at a Lrfdn sohoAl* and to confine them 
Shpre ten or twelve years, and then to send them 
to college seven mare* in OFderto fix them in a pul- 

Anhuum ilC pecodi datum pro sale ne putrescerct. > 

’ ■’ ' tJic.dtetfaftua.* 

’ ©r. Stfotrth has inade ise of this idea ; 4 1 note od i4ct J, 3ts 6f 

Liberal Educations* 

s3 
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pitifbr life, is to consult their hmout and their hap- 
, pinm\ is a question to be determined by actu^ ex- 
perience and observation. It appears to me, that 
such a plan renders them uneasy , as their dull dis- 
positions are capable of being, and at the same time 
exposes them to insult and ill-usage, - 

1 will endeavour to describe the three states of 
such unfortunate boys ; et school, at college, and in 
their profession. f 

* At school the dimcc* passes the dreary hours, 
days, and years, from seven to seventeen, under a 
restraint which, to hint, must have all tfye hofrojrs of 
imprisonment; for he has no relish for those em- 
ployments, no desire for that excelitenfce, pursuit 
of which mi^ht fjll the tedious interval s He sits 
patiently under the rod aml e^ne ataform, diking 
dogVears to*lirty dictionaries. He iB thc|last in his 
classes, a mere dead weigh*, the tora^fk of hi^ in- 
structors, ami theiau^bing-stock of hislivelier com- 
panions. His ears are stunned with Reprimands, 
and his back gallgd with stripes. ' He pacep along, 
like the mill-horse* &lways*driven on, but never ad- 
vancing. The school-toom $ to him a Bastile, or a 
slave-galley. No bright idpa^from his books cheers* 
his gloomy way; and if nature, had not given him 
an incrustation of stopli)ity, like, the shell of the 
oyster or the tortoise, he wqtftd be more wretched 
than the negroes of the We$t Indies, groaning under 
an 'Egyptian bondage. But if ljle*3ca.?c i$ thus se- 
cured, it is not so with his *konfof\ He is the stand- 
ing butt of ridicule, the scorn 4nd outcast of the 
little society. , 

At length Jie is emancipated, not in consequeifce 1 
of his attainments, but his age. Too tall for sCbo6l, 
he is sent to college. There, indeed, he feels hitp- 
self'&t liberty; and soon learns to fill up the vacan- 
cies, which dogs, horses, and guns, leave him, with 
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ala, port* and gentle slumber,, He finds no 
cult^in procuring f^om good-natured companions ( 
tho exercises which are required. He can purchase, 
them of some poor servitor* unless his father has 
been slack in his remittances. So far well; but 
there are examinations wfiich must be undergone in 
person. Here he is miserably exposed ; and* if not 
quite destitute of feelings wretchedly uneasy fflwn 
the fear of. ^disgraceful repulse. After much trop* 
hie, he goes through the of deal by the candour' of 
good-natured judges, who would rather strain a 
poiht of conscience^ than ruin a young man’s inte-> 
rest and expectations ; especially as there is a good 
living purchased for him, that only /waits for his »o-, 
ceptance oTC^U He obtains his degree! and his or- 
der s last: but, not without misery and disgrace* 
Rejoiced ^.gaining the ultimate object of. his edur 
cation, he &lp$Bts his h*mtor, and turns his back on. 
schools, colleges, libraries, artd books, the bane of* 
his happiness, the causes of his dishonour. 

He tal^es possession of his vicarage- Ho likes tho 
house, the stables, the xlog-kenSel, the pasturo- 
ground, and the income ; hut the church and the 
pulpit aqg&he great daawbacks of his felicity *, He 
has no inclination for clerical or literary employ* , 
meets* He hates the sight of a book, and would 
as soon think, of shopt^ng his best pointer as com- 
posing a sermon. He i^strict and rigid in collect*' 
ing hht tifhes when that business is done,, lie 
finds bis tim$ an intoforaWe burden; and knows no> 
method of alleviating it* butin such amusements as 
.give offence to the serious part of his parish* He 
becomes a kind of* game-keeper and huntsman to 
all'thg esquires around, acts as* master of the cere* 
mphics at all the little balls, and plays so keenly at 
whist, (for dunces often excel at cards), that naofct 
people are afraid to^it down with him* * . ^ 

* Fundi nostri calaiftitas. — TirInce. 
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He is not unconscious that he is acting out of 
character. He percejwes that tie is not respected as 
a clergyman, thoughjBurted by the lower orders of 
the fox -hunters, as a, boon companion. He consoles 
himself by the consideration, that not himself, but 
his parents, were blamable, who placed him in a 
profession most rt pugnant to his nature and incli- 
nation. He feels himself, $s a clergyman, like a fish 
out of water, a dog taught to dance, or a learned pig. 

Had he linen fixed in a shop, or in any mode of 
life, where learning is not required, he might have 
been happy and respectable. He would have made 
a- g^ood brewer, grocer, draper, butkUr, brassier, pew- 
terer, or plumber, though he istttiNt'fe sorry divine. 
In his presedr situation, he is as" tmhappy as his 
blunt feelings, will "allow hintto be ; and as to credit 
and cstecm^hc is as little respected as the sexton of 
his parish, or the organ-blower. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents; who bring up 
dbncc9 to the church, because they are dunces? do 
not consult the honour, and happiness of their chil- 
dren ; but cxpos£ them to as much miseiy as their 
natures are capable of feeling, and to as much dis* 
grace,, as can he easily incurred without thsgpommis- 
stotfc of a crime. 


NUMBER LX^tr. 


On, th$ Propriety of trying Dunces m some Art uucodn,, 
meted icM Letters — rEv. &2. 

. SEC j ion u. 

I have introduced an instance fr^m the clerical' ‘prog- 
ression, principally, because parents, by.a most per- 
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verse way of thinking, usually bring up a boy to 
the dlurcn whom tfyey consider as scarcely fit for , 
any thing. It is also certainjjjhat dunces educated 
for the law and physic, *whett they find themselves 
unsuccessful at the bar and the bedside, seek an 
asylum in the pulpit. l?rom both these circum- 
stances, it happens that the churclf is complimented 
with those, whom the wojld is supposed to throw 
aside, as refuse. The temple is thus converted into 
an hospital for incurables. * , 

Dunces, tft schoql, are, however, by no means to 
be considered as refuse, though I must contend that 
they ought not to.be particularly consecrated to the 
service of the<dk*r. No boy, who vdoes not shew 
some taste for the belles lettres, for orttory, poetry, 
and history, should be brought up to that, or to any 
of the learned and liberal professions. 

But some boys who are dull in the belles lettres, 
who never could read or relish classics, have a 
turn 1 for mathematics, and all ih$ arts which depend 
on mcchanicSd contrivance. A reputed, dunce should 
be tried in these studies before he^s given up as in- 
corrigible, I have been told of a very able man, 
who, wh qp a boy, displayed no symptoms of parts, 
till he was tried in Euclid’s Elements. They struck , 
him with a delight ; he studied them with eager- 
ness, grew fond of application, and gradually rose 
to high eminence as a polite artist 

Others^ who make no progress in their books, 
have a taste for drawipg and music. These, indeed, 
will seldom be sufficient to qualify for employments 
.by which life is to be supported, or a fortune ac- 
quired ; but, when, a dull boy in books appears to 
btf ingenious in these arts, he oflght to be allowed to 
cultivate them at least as amusements, in order to 
rescue himself from the imputation of a total want 
of ability. 
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It should be considered too, before a boy, who 
makes little improvement in the classics, is desired 
of, that the parts of different boy s display themselves 
at different periods, Many of those who produce 
fruits of the most durable kind, do not blossom till 
late in the season. * 

But yet there are some who shew such symptoms 
of insuperable stupidity in learning, that after a rea- 
sonable trial, the limitation of which must be left to 
the parent’s discretion, they ought, as their happi- 
ness is valued, to be lpd to oth§£ pursuits in which 
activity of body is chiefly required., 

I have said that the time oTtrifd should be de- 
termined by the parent, for few ngfMters will venture 
to speak unwelcome truth to their employer, espe- 
cially on a tended subject, which may affect the 
whole life of their pupil, and perhaps draw down his 
bitterest resentment upon them at a more efficient 
age. The office 0/ deciding whether or not a young 
man shall proceed in a way of life, pointed out by 
prudence and by parental authority, i£ too impor- 
tant to be imposed on a common master. The com- 
pensation he usually receives is not sufficient, and 
the connexion is not close enough to justify the 
parent in throwing the odium and tire burden upon 
him. The parent himself, after accurate observa- 
tions, and the opinion of the master, should remove 
the boy ; but not subject him to the mortification 
and disgrace of being avowedly removed^ because 
he was a dunce. Some prudential reason should be 
assigned to justify the ohange of plan, and to save 
the character of the boy. To punish him for the , 
defects of his nature would be savage cruelty. And 
here, I cannot but observe, that the practice . of beat-* 
ing dunces, to make them scholars, is at onee egre- 
gious folly, and most abominable brfltality. 

. Dunces in books often possess an animal vivacity 
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in the affairs and intercourse of common life, which 
causes vulgar people* both high and low, to consider, 
them as clever. Indeed, as ijhe whole of their at- 
tention is devoted to thd body,«ind to present and 
palpable objects, they sometimes excel greatly in all 
bodily exercises and accomplishments, and in every 
mode and degree of Chestertieldurti grace. Exter- 
nal ceremony, dress, and address, are just level to 
the understanding of a dunce. The worst Latinists 
and Grecians shine the brightcsfcin the fencing and 
dancing-schbol. Apd it is an astonishing circum- 
stance, that blqckfjp&ds, in books, shew wonderful 
acuteness and iiifemofy in rdl tlie fashionable games 
of chance. Add'jfo this, that they are fond of the 
small-talk of the day ; so that, wijh alfthese recom- 
mendations, they are usually received, -in fashion- 
able circles, as very clever and agreeable fellows. 

The army and the navy (I hope the rough com- 
pliment will be excused) are the proper spheres for 
those who are thus furnished with bodily activity, 
but, at the s&me time deficient in that kind of parts, 
which are necessary to make a valuable proficiency 
in polite literature. Dunces not being troubled with 
any of those fine sensibilities, which form the 
poet, the philosopher, and the orator, have, in the* 
room of them, a bluntness and callosity, which con- 
tribute much to animal courage. Though rejected 
from the schools of learning, they may shine in the 
boxing-sphools, * become heroes of the fist, and ob- 
tain by muscular exertion, the patronage of the great 
and popular. They have usually a sttong constitution, 
.unimpaired by thought and sedentary employment, 
and may therefore .bear the hardships .of a marine 
life and a military campaign, better than the choicest 
spirits which nature has formed of finer clay 

• Meliore luto finxit prscordia. 
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Dunces are also peculiarly sensible of the value of 
money. It is a good, which they can feel and under- 
stand perfectly, while they are insensible to the 
subtle charms of fatellcctrial beauty. They, there- 
fore, seem to be intended by Providence for trade 
or manufactures. They may shine in the shop; 
though they disgraced the school ; and in time may 
deride, as they count tfyeir stores, the poverty of 
science and philosophy. I never heard that a man 
failed of arriving ?t the dignity of a Lord Mayor 
through lackoflearning. Thousands would have worn 
regimentals, walked the quarter-deck, or stood ne- 
hind the counter with e^lat, who, as divines, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, lived uneasy, ifrihonoured, and 
unsuccessful!' 

Agriculture is a very proper employment for boys 
Who shew no abilities for the cultivation of science. It 
is a natural and reputable occupation ; and 1 cannot 
but regret that m?ny boys of dtill parts, but of good 
estates, are not brought up to farming their own 
lands, instead of being thrust violently 1 into schools, 
inns of court, aifd universities. Their health and 
their fortunes would be improved in the patrimonial 
fields, but in the land of learning, they plough and 
sow with great labour and expense, and never reap 
the harvest*, either of profit, honour, or internal 
satisfaction. 


• Littus stefili versaunis aratro. — Juv. 
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NUMBER LXXXIII. 


On iht peculiar Imprudence of tin Ityir in bringing up 
Dune a to learning.- -Ev. 83. 

• 

slction. ur. 

a 

The remarks' which 1 have hitherto made on the rob* 
jeot* of dunces, chiefly refer to persons in easy w- 
cumstances ; but the propepsit J to bring up boys, o£ 
no abilities for lining, to learned professions, is 
no less frCquent in the lowest orders of%ociety. 

The well-meaning parent, who has neither fortune 
nor interest to promote the advancement of his child, 
resolves to give him, vdiat he calls, a good edu* 
cation. There is a firee-school iq the parish ; and 
thither the boy is sent to learn Latin, without a mo* 
ment’s consideration on the abilities of the boy, on 
the chance of his being able to gefln his bread in* 
dependency of manual labour. From the age of four 
or five to that of fourteen, or perhaps nineteen, he ia 
confined to his book, and flogged through Lilly’s » 
Grammar. His health is injured, his spirits dejected, 
his time lost; for, after all, the parent finds it neces* 
sary to employ him in fiis own trade, tn digging and 
delving, in shoe-raaking, in the business of a drawer, 
in the woVkshop of the smith, the brazier, or the 
carpenter. The boy fias lost’some time which might 
Jnjve been usefully spent in learning his handicraft ; 
and has besides acquired, by associating with boys 
of ’higher rank, some ideas which teacn him to la- 
ment the hardship of his lot, to despise his present 
companions, and the vulgarity, toil, and filthiness, of 
kun. *i 
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^m^fjmtory : as to the little learning hp has 
gained, it is soon forgotten, and indeed nt was 
scarcely worth preserving, for l am proceeding, on 

! tye hypothesis that the boy was a dunce. Perhaps 
can repeat Propria qua; maribus. Quiz genus, and 
As in prassvnti ; but the attainment of these has cost 
him so many bitter pains, that he wishes to assist 
his natural tendency to forget them, by total ,neg-f 
feet and voluntary oblivion. >, 

1 hope not to bp misunderstood. I mean only to 
dissuade traders and. labourers from 'sending tjmir 
sons t,o learn Latin, or continuing them in the . study 
of it, when their sons are evidently deficient in Ofr 
tural ability. * God forbid that I, or any one, should 
wish to prevent a poor man, whose son is singularly 
endowed .with, the powers of understanding, frpm 
giving him«every opportunity of improvement, and 
raising his condition. I cknow that some of ,the 
ablest and best njpn whom this nation has produced, 
were the offspring of indigent parents, and edueated 
at free-schools. The founders of those excellent 
institutions interfded them for such as could not be. 
Educated but by the aid of eleemosynary cadoWr 
meats. I only mean to discourage the bringing up.pf 
dunces to learned professions, whether they are the 
snaps of the rich or the poor. The rich, indeed, can 
provide for a dunce by interest, or by patrimonial 
ptatea; but what can the' poor man do fora soa 
whom he has forced into orders, without learning* 
$ 9 . well as without borough interest? Even witty 
learning, he would find it extremely difficult to pnnt 
curia a better livelihood for hiqi than a porter,, of a* 
genial servant, pan earn; for distingushedjptlBforf 
nmptis either sold, or hesfowed tyy interest 
gSb * w#t .tywjwng,., F»»thspuf . cjU^atrtw, 

WlrWb ^ J?RbR n^n Jiye* $ 
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to cutSe tlite mfetaiten afoibition of ldi 
plater^ . # 

‘ Let* parent then, in the lower ranks, be fully cod- . 
viriced by the most indubitable testimony, and rid$ 
by fatherly fondness and y unity, that his child pos- 
sesses extraordinary abilities, before he determines 
to make a scholar of him. He wilf otherwise neg- 
lect the parent’s duty, whiqh consists in consulting 
the real comfort and the crcjlit of his child, without 
sacrificing solid and substantial good to the fantas- 
tic prospects of vanity. • 

h may be said, that if the popr do not introduce 
their children to the church ^many churches must go * 
unsuppjicd. I rather think there will always be per- 
sons enough in the middle ranks^of life to supply 
the churches, provided the stipends are such as they 
ought to be; and where they are not such, the 
churches should go unsepplied, till they are madd 
such, by those who arc concerned to secure their 
supply. As to the supply of them by dunces, and 
persons totally unfit for the cleric^ profession, and 
unable, by poverty, to preserve even a decent ap- 
pearance, I do not conceive that such a supply of 
them Can be conducive to the interest of religidfr. 

A little distress for persons to supply the churches', 1 
might cause an event which has long been most de- 
voutly wished for, an augmentation of the stipends 
of those who perform the parochial duty. Though 
the mode; of detent life are more than doubly ex- 
pensive, and provisions and necessaries greatly en- 
hanced in price, yet the stipends of poor vicars and 
curates continue as they were, in the last centtary. 
Dr. Bentley says, it*was made appear to parliament^ 
that six thousand of the clergy have, at a middjfe 
rate; one with another, less than fifty pounds ay^ati 
dfrd* 1 belief©, the numerous body *of fthtateS Wtfrfltii 
T 2 
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4^i\|deU jn this estimate*. Go now, ye poor nts, 
pua tun your lubberly lode* hearts against pulpits. 


NUMBER LXXXIV. 


On the Necessity of Delay and Caution , before a Boy 
iw given up aw a Dunce. — Ev. 84. 

, SECTION IV. * 

Before I lq^ve the subject, I think it necessary to 
add a caution against a too precipitate decision on 
the abilities of boys ; a rash removal of them from 
a life of learning, and a too early condemnation of 
them as dunces incurable. * 

There are some'natuics, and those too of the sub- 
limfcst kind, which will not submit to the trammels 
of common disci|dinc, but will thrive with spontane- 
ous vigour, and grow of themselves to a stupend- 
ous elevation. Thus the oak of the forest would 
scorn to be nailed against a wall like the feeble ex- 
otic fruit-tree, but will reach the skies when left un- 
molested in its native soil. Boys of this kind do not 
display much of their ability ut schools and colleges, 
and often offend those w ho cannot comprehend their 
noble natures, by the appearance of a c dulncss, 
which, like the njist of the morning, is only the pre- 
lude of solar effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history of literature affords many examples Of 
those who irfade a disgraceful figure both at achool 
and college, but who afterward became greatef 

* Sftr Wfiteou * Left r to tty) ArcbbUhoR of £antcrjb#rj. 
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men than their boasted school-fellows and cotriem- 
porasy collegians. Rcioppius, who wrote a philbse— 
plural grammar, would pot subnet, while at school, 
to learn the common rules, as Ife relates of himself ; 
and Cowley either couUUnot, or, as it is most proba- 
ble, would not commit to memory those elementary 
instructions, in which all boys educated at gram- 
mar-schools arc constantly initiated. There is, in 
the minutin' of grammar, as they are taught by some 
persons, something no less ab&tfluse than logic and 
metaphysics ; and therefore highly disgustful to 
boys, whose distinguishing talent is imagination. 
Very bright boys, therefore, may exhibit, where a 
proper method of introducing them* ip deficient, a 
backwardness in learning grammar which may cause 
them to be mistaken by careless observers for 
dunces. 

Our most celebrated*schools cannot boast of pro- 
ducing the first-rate poets of thift country. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Swift, were not indebted 
to them. They were educated rather irregularly. 
They were self-taught ; and after all the boasts of 
classical discipline, the ablest men, diamonds of the 
first water, stars of the first magnitude, were auto * # 
Maths, or instructed by their own presevering dili- * 
gence. The truth is, that nature, together with the 
ability, gave them a most ardent inclination for ex- 
cellence, which advanced them to wonderful heights, 
and broke through alj^ obstacles. These considera- 
tions may answer the purpose for which they are in- 
troduced; that of preventing parents from despair- 
ing of 'their children's proficiency, after the failure of 
thp first trials, or oh Observing the dulftess of early 
infancy. * 

•But after every trial, and the most patient expec- 
tation, some boys will appear, beyond the pbfcSibility 
t 3 
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of error, arrant dunces, in all that concerns what is 
.called book-learning But even under this Unfa- 
vourable circumstance, consolation may be derived 
from reflections of tke following nature. 

Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the least 
happy of mankind. Though unable to afford much 
pleasure to others, they are commonly pleased with 
themselves in a high degree. A smile of self-ap- 
plause accompanies all their words and actions. If 
laughed at by others, they mistake derision for con- 
gratulation. The prond man’s contumely affects 
them not. Nothing but real pain gives them real 
sorrow. They have rio imaginary ill 6, that shadowy 
train 9 which haunts the ingenious. They hav? none 
of those fine*sen§jbilities which torture the feeling 
heart with unspeakable agony. Let them have food 
;i abundance, and a sufficiency of raiment and 
money, and, with a wisdom which philosophers have 
vainly pretended to, they are perfectly satisfied, and 
enjoy a fool’s paradise. 

•There is no reason to believe that they will not 
succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially said, 
have fortune. Some substantial reasons may be as- 
signed to account for the adage. Unfeeling and 
unreflecting men of dull parts are not hurt by re- 
pulses and disappointments. Break their web, and 
they l>egin it again with all t\\e patience of a Dutch- 
man. They know no nice scruples of punctilious 
• honour. They have no superabundant delicacy, to 
k prevent their importunity of the, great and powerful. 
Theyprosecute their claims with exemplary perse- 
verance. A flat refusal, or a downright insult frojn. 
their patron* strikes them with <no more effect than 
r a. tennis-ball the rock of Gibraltar. 

; The great and powerful often favour them as’spr- 
» vild companions, and in consequence of familiarity 
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with them patronise ami prefer them. They have no 
saucy claims of meii|. They have no acquired lustr^ 
to aroorl) the glitter of hereditary honour. They aro 
all compliance and sefvility. «*rhey are therefore 
often elevated to honour and profit, which no bril- 
liancy of envied abilities would ever have reached # 1 
If the ir success in the world ts the object -p£ a 
parent's first wishes, let ljim not grieve that his son 
is a dunce; for experience proves, that the want, of 
literary abilities may be no obstacle to patronage. * 
But to s{teak seriously, for many will be disposed 
to consider such consolatory topics as the sport of a 
ludicrous irony, it is certain that Providence has 
adapted advantageous situations in society for ail the 
sons of* men, who are not in ajrtattf of idiotism or 
insanity. A thousand departments may be found, 
which even dunces may fill with credit, comfort, and 
success. I only contend against the absurdity^of 
educating them, when known U* be dunces, for the 
church, or any other of the liberal professions, where 
reputation find emolument ought to depend on supe- 
rior abilities, and extensive knowledge. 

The mistake of confining duucet to a learned life, 
arises no less frequently from the duplicity of the 
master, than from the blindness, vanity, and per- 
verseness, of the parent. Many masters are mean 
enough, for the sake # of retaining scholars, to extol a 
blockhead as a genius, whenever the parent, unable 
himself to judge, inquires concerning his son’s pro- 
ficiency. It is an .artifice among the lower coders of 
the didactic profession to make etfery parent imagine, 
# that his own son is a prodigy; but it is an artifice 
not only contemptible in the motive which produces 
It, but highly injurious in its* effects to the scholar, 
.tlie parent, and society. It is productive of disgrace 
and disappointment in private life ; and in public, of 
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th0ie ? iiain€mus characters and occupations, which 
iusftad of being useful, are an impediment, an/en-' 
ccrmbrance, a burden, and a pest. The fabric of a 
well-regulated community is like a fine piece of 
architecture, where every stone and beam is in its 
proper place, and where a single derangement would 
not only destroy the beauty and symmetry, but im- 
pair the strength of the pile. 

Consolation must be sought under the circum- 
stance of want of parts, as under every other mis- 
fortune; but after all, gefiius is a blessing to be con- 
sidered as an instance of the favour of Heaven, and 
an emanation from the Deity. It is devoutly to be 
wished fbr, diljg^ntly improved, and, when improv- 
ed, to be devoted tc the glory of the Giver, or, in 
other words/ to the advancement of human happi- 
ness. It is a mean idea which views it only as an 
instrument of personal aggrandizement, selfish plea- 
sure, and sordid interest. It should, however, be 
restrained by prudence, and guided by benevolence; 
and then it will be n source of delight to the posses- 
sor, and of a thousand advantages to all who are 
within the sphere of its powerful influence. 

It seems to be the will of Providence that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glorious 
endowment in a supereminent degree. All great 
excellence must indeed be rare, for it would cease 
to be great excellence if it were common. But let 
not those to whom genius is denied, lament. Ge- 
nius has its evils, from which they are exempt. It 
is envied, it is exposed to a thousand pains and 
penalties flrom the injuries of those who, not know- - 
ltigorfldt regarding the irritable niceties ofits sen- 
sibility, rudely strike the tremulous fibre whenever 
tb^ approach it. It is of too fine and subtle a na- 
ture for the tumults and agitations of a world madly 
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rushing on in the vulgar pursuits of avarice and Q«xb . 
bition. Unguarded [)y discretion, of which it is oftua 
too |>roud to acknuwk dge the dominion, it often* 
causes a life of misery, uni a ^mature dissolution* 
Let it also be remembered by those, who are con- 
scious of inferiority to tlrcir fellow -creatures, that all 
distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, or cor- 
poreal, *ill but supci iorily of virtue, will shortly cehSC; 
and llmt it ij expressly d< glared on the highest autho- 
rity, that “ to whom much has # been given, of him 
much will *be required a, declaration, which, if 
duly impressed, might ailbrd comfort to the dunefc, 
and cause the genius to tremble. 


NUMBER I^'XXV. 


On mural Phlebotomy, a mode of Discipline among the 
Romans Ev. 85. 

- MU, 

4 lx was apart of the ancient military discipline- among 
the Romans, to order a delinquent to undergti.phbf*^ 
bototny ; and this was originally intended, as Aulas 
Gcllius seems to thinjv, rather as a remedy than a 
punishment, quasi minus sum xidmntur mimes qui dt> 

! inquerent, with* an idea, that all who misbehaved 
Avcare therefore to ^<5 considered and treater} as in- 
valids or unsound. * 

m 1 1 was seriously considering this method adopted , 
by the wise Romans, and i could not help thinking, 
that the remedy might be extended to delinquents* 
iu modem tunes, and in other professions ai)4 
ploy ments of lif«‘, as woU,as in the military. 
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■' f Suppose the ease of a knowing young man, who 
jb »ot easy till he has picked a quarrel, or distin- 
guished himself by a nocturnal riot in a college* in 
Gdr^ntigarden, in th?> lobbies of the Theatre, in the* 
rordl retreat of Vauxliall, or 4 in a duel in Hyde-park. 
As his irregularity is usually attributed to the warmth 
of his blood, I should think the lancet might be used 
with the greatest probability of success. A fow 
ounces quietly let out in tfte surgery, might prevent 
the effusion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the stroke of the watchman’s staff, or the sword 
of some hot-headed antagonist. 

* • 4 It is usual to call persons who are too eager in 
theirpfttouits, sr.nguine ; for such surely no cuiys can 
be so certain find well adapted, as phlebotomy. 

' 4 There is a passion which assumes the name of 
love, but instead of promoting the happiness of its 
object, regards neither its peace nor good fame, 
while it licentiously seeks its own gratification. It 
has nothing in it of the tenderness, the delicacy, the 
purity of love, but is very violent, and seeniB, by the 
symptoms, to partake the nature of a fever. I be- 
lieve in this cast# copious bleeding, with a cooling 
regimen, would not fail of effecting a temporary cute. 

* There are numerous tribes of schemers, projectors, 
and garreteer politicians, who pester themselves and ■ 
the public with their crudities, but who might be 
brought to their sober senses, if the blood, which 
flows in too great quantities to the brain, were dra#n 
oft' by a weill-timed and powerful, revulsion* 

4 You authors, Sir, excuse my freedom, often fctand 
in great need of phlebotomy. You have a thousand 
flights, fancies, and vagaries, which can be attributed 
to nothing but the irregular tide of your blood. Yon 
#well with pride and vanity, and think to reform the 
world from your garrets; but the world goes on at 
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it pleases* and you have nothing but you* lataitf for 
your •pains. I thinly I could lower your pride and/ 
vanity by my lancet, and teach you an humility which* 
perhaps you will never leffrn ig*the books of philo* 
sophy, and which would save you a great deal of 
neecfiess trouble. ? 

1 In a word, all poets, religious enthusiasts, bal- 
loonists, lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, 
and choleric orators in Ate British or Irish parlia- 
ment, may, I am convinced, receive great benefit 
from the phlebotomizing system of morality. I in* 
tend soon to offer myself to the universities as a pro- 
fessor of moral phlebotomy. *How convenient and 
expeditious a process will it be ! No occasion for 
preacfiiifg, reading, and contemplating^ for whatever* 
disorder you labour under, only repair -to the irtist 
who shaves for one penny, and bleeds for two, and/ 

J fou may be restored tudiealth. Adied. I stop short, 
est you should think 1 whnt bleeding myself. > * 
, v Yours, See. 

An Ethico-Chirurqical Operator/ ; 

Though my correspondent has tfteated the subjeot 
ludicrously, yet 1 have little doubt but he meant to 
convey instruction, and I shall take occasion from 
his letter to recommend bodily temperance, as c6n- 
ducive to the government of the passions and ima- 
gination., 

The irregularities of youth are oftener caused by 
excess, than by thai natural ebullition of blooc^ which 
i$ often alleged in their excuse. 9 But allowing as 
pucb as can be required to the impulse of the blood 
and spirits, yet it will still be true, that extravagance* 
of behaviour will probably be much aggravated by. 
intemperance in wine* for indeed, to add the heat 
of wine to the heat of youth, what is it but to'thfrrw 
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oil upon the fire ? Yet at no age do men indulge in 
jwine so freely as when, according to their own^coa* 
Session, their blood is already too much inflamed by 
its natural fermentation. If, instead of adding to 
the flame, young men wouljl manage it with discre- 
tion, and even damp it sometimes, it would probably 
continue to burn 'with a temperate, yet sufficient 
warmth, to extreme oid jtge. But the ardour of 
youth, raised to a fever l;y wine, not only urges to 
acts of folly and madness, but burns the vital stamina 
which were intended bymaturc for long duration. , I 
by no means go so far as to recommend either phle- 
botomy or cathartics to a«young man, who is under 
the influence of a violent passion ; but 1 may venture 
to suggest, Aat h e would find the conquest over 
himself greatly facilitated by abstinence from wine, 
and by moderation in diet. His reason might have 
an opportunity of asserting that ascendancy, which 
she ought to claim? and will probably possess, when 
the delirium of intemperance is once abated. 

The errors of tjic imagination are very much in- 
creased by intemperance. During the lever which 
it occasions, man is apt to dream, and to mistake hie 
visions for realities. How mauy lives have been sa- 
crificed to supposed affronts and injuries, to affronts 
never intended, and injuries never committed ! But 
they appeared, in the Lour of r convivial excess, not 
only real, but of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
most ugly colours, if the offended parties would 
allow themselves time to cool, Qnd spend the next 
day in abstinence! or at least, in strict temperance ; 

I think the phantom of imagination, which appeared 
like a giant, would dwindle to a^lwarf, or dissolve 
into nothing, like a cloud in* the azure expanse of 
heaven, which melts into air* and leaves an undisr 
turbed serenity. Temperance would effect whal ar; . 
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gumcnt attempted in vain ; and such influence has 
the body over the mind, that there is often no method' 
of reducing the peccant humours, of the mind so ef- 
fectual, as that of duly arranging the -frail mansion 
in which it is destined to dwell. It is a most unhappy 
degradation, when the mind is governed by the body, 
over which it might, by the exertion of its native 
powers, exercise, for the f most part, an absolute 
dominion. 

To cure the mind through the medium of the body 
is by no means nr new process in mental medicine. 
The fasts, and the mortification, of self-denial, which 
are recommended in the church, were coitainly in- 
tended .to ? promote sanctity of life, bj purifying the 
body, which in revelation is so greatly honoured as 
to be called the temple of the Holy Spirit." After all 
our efforts, the humiliating evpeiicnco of frequent 
failure must convince £vc*ry serious man, that he 
must submit himself to the supidne physician, the 
physician of spuls, who, if he will, can make us clean ; 
and that he will do so, if we ask as wo» ought, with 
sincere faith and piety, there is evory^reason to hope 
( &nd believe, from the consideration of that attribute 
fti which he is known chiefly to delight. 


NUMBER LXXXV1. 


" • On rhetorical Action . — Ev. 86. 

* « 

• 

The ancient rhctoriciahs understood by action, 
which they so strongly insisted on, not gesture only, 
but the whole business of pleading a cause ; that is, 

ZLII1. 
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locution aad gesture united, as they appeared in the 
.Court, the Senate, or the Fonyoo, in the actual de- 
livery of an oration. o 

Auction in this comprehensive sense deserved the 
high esteem of Demosthenes, who, according to ft 
well-known story of Ciceio and Quintillian, being 
asked what was tne first, second, and third requisite 
of Oratory, replied action^ action, action. And here 
action is synonymous witn what we call delivery. 

But many among the modern speakers seem to 
think that action is nearly synonymous with m/utfy, 
and means m its rhetorical use, the contoitions of 
the arms, hands, legs, eyes, and various* featuies of 
the face. They imagine that Demosthenes under- 
stood by action, gesture only. 

An idea thus erroneous, but suppoited by misun- 
derstanding the prince of orators, has led many into 
u mode of delivery truly ndroulous. They were de- 
termined to display a sufficient quantity of this prime 
requisite, and have in consequence exhibited the ac- 
tion, or rather agility of a harlequin, when they in- 
tended to represent, m their own persons, Cicero 
and Deroosthgiftfe revived. They have made even 
the pulpit resemble the stage of the mountebank, 
where a jack-pudding entertains with his action; tie 
gaping multitude. * 

It is recorded of a divine, who did not confine his 
action to the pulpit, that he adorned the following 
passage m the Psalms with pe&drar vivacity of 
gesture. * 

The singers go before , the minstrels fdM&w after, is 
the rmdst are the damsels playing with the timbrels . 

At the wards the singers go before he reached out 
both his arms at full length* before him, the mmstrels 
'faUovmg after he represented with his linger *poi*b- 
>ug over hxs left shoulder, and when he camhtor 

K 
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iH the tHidat are the damtot* paying &itk ike< timbre^ 
he illustrated the passage by playing on the PraySt, 
Book with the fingers of toth hts hands, just as if 
He bad been touching the leys*# a harpsichord; 

Gesture in oratory is intended to express the past 
sions and emotions of the mind according to the Invr 
poise of nature, and not to dispfay the speaker’s 
abilities in the art of mimicry and pantomime. The 
imitation of the idea in thejnind, by the attitude of 
the body, should not he very close ; because each 
» aft, imitation is a desertion of the orator’s part for the 
actor’s, and turns the attention of the hearer from 
the subject matter to the agility and mimetic talents 
of a styge-perl’ormer. If the imitation is really good* 
the spectatoi is stiuck and pleaded &ith it, but at 
the same* time loses the proper effect of the speech ; 
if on the other hand, it is awkward, he laughs, and 
despises the wretched* attempt at an unattained 
excellence. 

Gesture is therefore to be ventured on with great 
caution, and conducted with nice judgment. It may 
destroy the effect of a fine composition, and render 
an orator, who may be in otherAfftaliffcations re- 
spectable, an object of contempt aud derision. 

* This consideration has induced me to express my 
surprise at the displeasure, which many have shewn 
<off seeing boys’at schqpl, and young men at the uni- 
awrtityi *go through their exercises of declaiming, 
without 4povmg<liejr, hands and arms. I have heard 
the hearers observe gil such occasions, that the young 
maift'tectted with great judgment and propriety ; 

. \jfhai a pity » it was, that he stood motionless as a 
statue, 

’This criticism arose frbro their habit of attending 
the theatres i where imitation being the professed 
business of the speakers, mimetic gesture fe studied 
u 2 
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>vith laudable attention, and without danger of de^ 
featjng the purpose of the player by too near arsrfe* 
semblance, It is his business to take off, as it is 
well expressed, tHo, external form and manner rf 
those whom he represents, as accurately, as the ax 
taUs off the sculptured figure of the seal, or the 
paper taka off thfc engraving on the copper-plate. 

What Horace said of poetry may be said of ges- 
ture in oratory. Mediocrity in it is worse than the 
total want of it. If it is not excellent in its kind, it 
is better to omit it entirely. If it is stiff, formal, 4 « 
awkward, or excessive, it will lessen the effect of the 
finest oration, by mixing, with the approbation of 
t^Q hearer, a sentiment of ridicule. 


NUMBER LXXXVII. 


On the Inconsistency of affteted Sensibility . — Ev. 87. 

Tjierf. seems to bca fashion in virtue as well as in 
vice. There was a time when learning was* the 
fashion among the Indie s at court, and the hours 
which are now spent by then\ under the hair-dr easejy 
Vfene devoted to the perusal of Plato in the original 
language. Chastity was once the “pride of all who 
aioK<l the character of people of*fotjjbion<; and 
com rage,, honour; geuevosity, gravity, and hepoiwn, 
the ornaments ambitiously pursued by courtiers aqpt . 
fine gentlemen. « 

The quality chiefly affected of late is sensibility; 
and the affectation has -beep greatly increased* d i\q% 
introduc'd, by die ^te for gavels. The^safttir 
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mental comedies, raid the affecting trfcgfedleBpih 
which* love and the distresses it occasions when dies 
appointed, are feelingly described, have also contri- 
buted greatly to diffuse it J • * 

When it is genuine, apd not increased to a de- 
gree of weakness and effeminacy, it is certainly 
amiable* True tenderness, or compassion, is one of 
the most honourable distinctions bf human taatdre. 
He who cannot feel as a ifyin, when an object p*e- : 
semis itself t naturally formed to* affect the human 
• heart, displays a« disposition* not only odious,' but 
such as may lead him to actpal and premeditated 
cruelty. * • ‘ ^ 

But .while 1 honour the reality, I dCfcptsfc thfe 
affectation. And there is reason to suspect that 
much of the sensibility, of which we heat and read, 
is affected, because it seems to operate partially and 
Ostentatiously. It seenfe to display itself chiefly in 
gallantry, and in such acts* of bounty, as are likely 
to be known, celebrated, and admired, in die realms 
of fashion. If any lady or lady-lil^e gentleman can 
find, at a watering place, a distress similar to any 
thing in some fashionable novel , it is* surprising with 
what pathos it will be described, and with what as- 
siduity relieved ; but if a distress equally afflicting 
occurs in the obscure village, where the mansion- 
hoas* stands, no notice is taken of it, or no mote 
than regard of common decency requires; The 
reaeoa^ef^is to be a /ear that the sensibility Which 
, alleviates the •village distress, will never reacii the 
etfP* ! otf^ihose Whd tread the paths of fashionable 

UH 1 

And if a' gross passion operating in*a corrupted 
hetftt prompts to an ttniaWftil amour, it is bften 
obeyed by ttre parties With little shame, and With W 
grdardeaf bf complacency and self cbbgratulatfoh, 
u 3 
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on tlteir being possessed of such a sensibility, as ir- 
resistibly tempts them to say, , 

Cut*c on ati Uw$ save which love lias made 

Bad passions, and bad actions, the consequence 
of them, have always been common, and will con- 
tinue to be so in the present condition of human na- 
ture ; but to boast of them as doing honour to the 
heart, under the name of /In c/y and delicate sensibility, 
is peculiar to the,* fashionable of the present age. 
Mr. Sterne and Mrs. Draper have too many imita- 
tors. A goat is a personage of a9 great sensibility 
and sentiment as most of them. 4 

• If the pretenders to extraordinary sensibility really 
possess it m & degree which renders its fine'impul&es 
utterly uretistible, why does it not appear tiniformly* 
and in other affairs, as well as those of love ? The 
Chiistian religion recommends charity and universal 
benevolence; butothc pet sons who aim at the epi- 
thet fashionable, as the most enviable distinction of 
humanity, aie by no means equally zealous to obtain 
the character ol good Christians. Many of them, 

1 believe, affect the character of possessing too much 
sense to be seduced by uny thing which they call, 
a popular mode of superstition. When they are at 
their seats in country villages, and far from the tribe 
whose admiration they seek,,do these persons of «r- 
qmsite sensibility employ their time, in seeking Dis- 
jecta of compassion, in the cottages of poverty and 
tqwGtg ; and their money * in tjae diffusion of coni’* 
4brt»! Alas ! they too often take the opportunity 
M practising a most rigid economy at home, to the. 
^jgdesion ofUll bounty, that they tnay have abun* 
dance in the next Bath season* Charitable snb* 
SOTipttans-are indeed very common at Bath, Bright- 
hebostone, and Tunbridge, and many are delighted 
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in setting down their names, not forgetting their 
titles^ but is there ,not in the mean time many $ 
poor ’family pining in wani, near their houses and 
estates at home, who nevA reeeive any thing from 
thetn, because there is # no subscription-book,- no 
master of the ceremonies, and none of thei fashion- 
able fraternity to observe them ? 0 
. Does the sensibility, to which thty pretend in lore, 
display itself towards thei/^usbands, wives, children, 
and in all the tender chanties of jM'ivate life ? f rather 
dqubt it, because* 1 observe that laidy — — so cele- 
brated for sensibility, is separated from her husband; 

and neVfcr sees her children ; because Sir *• never 

gives' p farthing of the fortune he acquired in the Bast 
Indies to his poor relations ; becgusC fny Lord 
is never At home, where he has a roost amiable wife, 
who pines in solitude, and in vain laments his absence. 
Is it necessary, to the^excitement or gratifleatiorf df 
this boasted sensibility, tHht the object should be un- 
lawful or clandestine f If so, and experience seems 
to prove it so, it can have no pret^psions to praise ; 
for it is inconsistent with honour and generosity. 

True sensibiiity,equally remote from weakness and 
affectation, will feel the sentiments of devotion with 
no less vivacity, than those of love. It will, I be- ■ 
lieve be oftener warmed with an attachment to virtue 
than to vice. It will be delicate and reserved, rather 
than forward, noisy, and ostentatious. , But has the 
sensibility which is Resumed at public places* Of by 
the slaves of’fashiofi* any of these charoctegfrrtia## 
Ife&tiotj on the contrary* raider Inclined to libuL 
. tjhiadt wmeligiours prmcn)i^, very far from scrupulous 
inirioral conduct, froldj busy, apd conceited ? It has 
irfdeed eVery appearance of vanity; and, if there 
were no danger of confounding it with real sensibi- 
lity, the honour of our nature, it ought to be univer- 
sally exploded with* ridicule. • 
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* •That sensibility alone which produces piety to God 
and benevolence to man, has the indisputable mark 
of genuine excellence, /ice and vanity will* pro- 
duce the other sort,Vhich has every sign of a coun- 
terfeit, and like the base coin which, in the hands of 
the interested, is taught to emulate gold, ought, if 
possible, to be cried down by public authority. It 
too often passes current in the world, not without 
great injury to society : for honour, paid to false 'vir- 
tue, robs the true of its just right, and contributes, 
by lessening the rewards of truth, to discourage its 
appearance. 

« 


NUMBER LXXXVIII. 


Oh m Extravagmf'AttacA'mtnt to Letttrs. — Ev. 88. 
v * 

The love of letter^ appears to have operated with a 
fotce, equal to the most violent passions. Some 
tempers are indeed so constituted, that whatever at- 
taches them, grasps them tenaciously, atad holds them 
fitmly, like the roots of the oak fixed in the stubborn 
clay. Books, horses, dogs, statues, pictures, musics 
ad that is beautiful in art, or in lifeless nature, are 
found to warm the bosoms of their amateurs with a 
love equal, and in some instances exceeding, the love 
of wtofoen. 

It is related of those deep scholars, Budseus and 
Turaebus, that they spent their wedding day in % 
severe prosecution of their usual studies which were 

« girkably dry. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
Iwcle reason to expeotmueh happiness from lovers 
I 1 eould^prefer the dreary researches of grammat!* 
and critical learning, to the high and innocent de- 
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lights of nuptial festivity. The bosom which*, afcawch 
seasons, could havt; room for any other sentinuiijp' 
th^n love and joy, must h^vo been too cold for 
social duties, and lit only# for # fhe damp walls of a 
monastic cell. # » 

And what did these scholars produce by an attack-' 
mpnt to the severer muses in ffreferonee to their 
wives ? Dull tomes of uninteresting erudition, where 
the wonn riots uncontrolfed, and the dust accumu- 
lates undisturbed by the liand of industry. Such 
examples ar& happily not common ; and if they were, ' 
what would become of philantluopy ? 

It is said of St. Jerome, tfiat* lie filed away his teeth 
to the very gums, that he might pronounce Hebrew 
with greater facility. t * 

Joachifnus Fortius Ringelbergius advises the stu- 
dent to take great care lest he should lose much time 
in sleep. He advises him to have an alarum clock by 
his bedside ; but if that is ftot to be conveniently pro- 
cured, to lay stones, and bits of wood, on his bed, 
and under hts side, which, thougji he will not feel* 1 
them much at first, may, after an houir or two, gall 
him to the quick, and cause him to £et up of his own 
accord. What an enthusiasm of application 1 not 
content with spending the day in labour, he wished ' 
the student to lose the sweets of repose, and hlmos4 
literally to plant thorny upon his pillow. No pursuit 
but that of virtue can require such austerity ; *and ' 
even virtue in her most rigid exaction of discipline, 
listens to* reason, anA leans to moderation. < # When 
shedesorts them, she becomev fanaticism ; and hurries 
.hpr mistaken votaries to madness and to misery. • 

1 never could admire the celebrate^ but severe, * 
discipline of Monsieur paschal/ 4 'He woie,* we am 
tohl; ‘ an iron girdle, full of sharp pobits, next to tiis i 
stun, , and when anjt idle tlioughtcameintvbiahead^^ 
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at when helook any pleasure m the place fee wfesfa, 
,he would give himself blows wifli his elbow, urmfce 
flie prickings of the girdle more violently ptuofirt, 
Ond oblige himself, .by tlese means, to call hie doty 
to remembrance/ This practice ap]>eared to him Of 
each use, that he retained it till his death, Oven to 
those last days ofliis life, when perpetual pains Of* 
dieted him sufficiently, without the co-operation of 
the pungent girdle. 1 
Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study will, 1 think, find an effectual cure in reading 
Tissot on the Diseases incident to literary Persons. 
Tissot, however, appears to me, to have exaggerated 
his descriptions', so as to render them truly terrifying, 
and sufficient 1 to dfter most men from th^ common 
an d moderate employments of literary life*. 1 men- 
tion it only as my opinion, that he has exaggerated hit 
descriptions ; and I think s&, because 1 have known 
many persons devoted td letters, who enjoyed re- 
markably good health, and were instances of singu* 
kr longevity. They probably had sense enough td 
take precautions against the effects of great appli- 
cation ; and to Relieve their labours by air afttd ex- 
ercise. But Tifcsot’s book maybe yet very useful, fes 
it Cannot but deter the rational student from excessive 
application : the evils of which he enumerates so 
copiously, and paints so fornydably, that a man wfcw 
duly regards his happiness might fall into a ttAfto** 
phobia from reading it, and fly from' a library with at 
mttelvhorrorWs a mad dog frotq a potid. 1 , 

A moderate application is sufficient for theattaint- 
meat of all necessary and useful knowledge, 'and tip. 
excessive attachment which some men display, it 
chiefly in trifling pursuits. Not satisfied frith flie 
gnat and essential objects, which answer «very 
pose of real utilityy tbey pursue Aar inquiries into' 
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’matter* of mere curiosity* with m OHmit » dinftGzttaos^ 
however they may p^ueibly disguise it, thanthei^ 
owe JmusemenU But timh, health, end life* are 
too precious to be sacrificed to Jtfte pleasure of gral 
tifyrog mere curiosity. » 

No man comes into the world without many obUk 
gatious of the moral and social kiitd. No man can, 
consistently with his duty, suffer •himself to be Cut 
grossed by contemplation.* Some sort of social acM 
thrity is necessary in the most retired scenes, and in 
.. professions ahd modes of life* the most distant frou* 
commercial and political employment. 

>Few Stond so insulated, as not to be nearly con* 
neeted with others by friendship of kindred ; besides 
the geadbtl connexion with all pen • which arises 
from a participation of the same nature.* But how 
can he, who is imtoured in his closet, or abstracted 
by perpetual absence from the busy scene betas* 
him, attend to the claims? whichi others may justly 
make, on his active beneficence? He will md at 
little inctlinatfon as ability tp serje them. Every 
call upon his exertions, in their favour, will be con- 
sidered as an importunate interruptibn, to be checks 
ed by a morose reprimand, rather than listened to 
with humane condescension. He may, indeed, la* 
hour in the reeesses of his study ; but as his labout 
terminates in his private gratification, as it produces* 
no external fruits, as it prevents him from taking ail 
active part in society, it is a labour which entitles him 
/ to no esteem. «He is, j& troth, to be numbered apoug 
the most selfish of mankind; as he^acrifiees all his 
.social duties to the pursuit of his own solitary 
pleasure* * 9 * 

Providence has taken cave that such conduct 
should ?bmg upon itself its o?h puaishmeuu Par 
thkt: gloomy* reduce,* >scUph moifeJof living Eeuecj 
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fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the loss of 
{hat health and vigour which ar/; necessary tos'wedt- 
en all enjoyments. Languid, enervated, and feeble, 
the student who follows this pursuit with unreason- 
able and excessive ardour, exhibits, when he comes 
from the shade of his retirement into the sunshine 
of active life, a phantom, pallid as a ghost, and si- 
lent as a statue, ‘and excites, in some, horror, and 
in others, ridicule. i i 

That golden mean, therefore, so celebrated, in the 
active world, must be observed, with no less rever- 
ence, in the contemplative. For man beinjyi com- 
pound of mind and body* departs no less from na- 
ture and wisdom, when he devotes himself yrtiolly 
to the mind, than r when he attaches himself exclu- 
sively to the body. Till we shall have shuffled off 
this mortal con, we must pay a great attention to our 
animal nature, in order to preserve the energy of 
the intellectual in its due Vigour. 

There is a passage at the close of Plutarch’s Rules 
for the Preservation of Health, which I* beg leave to 
recommend to the attention of the reader, in the 
following free translation. 

‘ Men of letters/ says he, * must beware of that 
anxious covetousness* and niggardly attention to 
matters of study and literature, which leads them 
to neglect die condition of their bodies, which some 
of them spare not, even when ready to sink under 
fatigue; compelling the morta^arf to vie in exer- 
tion* vrith the immortal, the earthly body with the 
spirit which is hfeWnly/ 

* The ox said to the camel, who refused to east* 
htm a lhtle of his burden, as they were travelling 
together; “ Thou wilt net help me nowtobearsome- 
thmgofmy load; but very moti shalt thou he 
^foeoedto carry aH that I carty; 4nd me besides ;” 
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and so it happened, when the ox shortly after died 
under ^he pressure of his burden. ‘ 

‘ Jufct so it happens to thjU mind, which will nof 
allow the body, its fellow-k^jpurjEfr, rest and repose > 
for presently comes a fever, a head-ache, a dizziness 
of brain, with a dimness* of sight* and then she is 
obliged to give up her books, her discourses, her dis- 
putations, and to sympathize with* her companion, 
m all the languor of disease. 

* Wisely, therefore, did Plato c^lvise us not to ex- 
ercise the body wfthout the sgul, nor the soul witln 
out the body ; but, to let them draw together equally, 
like hoi2*6 harnessed togetjierln a carriage, paying 
perpetual attention to, the body's welfare, when its 
vigour Is necessary to support the cxeftions of. the* 
mind, and thus producing that fine and lovely state 
of health, widen prevents the body from becoming 
an impediment to the mind, or the mind lo the body, 

< ither in action or contemplation. • 
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On superficial fine Gentlemen m the Military and other 
departments,— -Ev. 89. 

■ Therl is*a passage yJ Menander, frequently noticed 
by the modi ms, which aflirtos, that the gods them* 
.selves cannot make a polite soldier. It has been 
justly observed, by those who hjive quoted the pas- 
sage, that the ideas of .the ancients must have dif- 
fered from tbose of tlic moderns on the subject of 
politeness, or of the military order; for no prafear 
xliii. • v • 
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sion it supposed to be to polite, in modem times, as 
the military* ^ «. 

\ But, perhaps, in the^ present question, tWe true 
4dea of politeness "ip nqj ascertained. If, it means 
the graces of external behaviour only, the soldier of 
modem times has often a just claim to it ; but if it 
means the polish <af a cultivated mind, he will often 
be found greatly deficient. For though it be true, 
that the various company which he may sec in the 
course of his campaigns, or in winter-quarters, may 
fftve him a knewhedga of the living world, of Jhe . 
prevailing manners, and the fashionable modes of 
address, yet it cannot give him a knowledge of the 
httto ry and nature of man, nor such a comprehend 
bive, liberal, $olid turn of thinking a* can sup- 
ply the want of education. As he must 1 live much 
among strangers, he will find it necessary to make 
himself agreeable in his manners ; for otherwise, he 
would often want those* comforts of hospitality, 
which, in his wandering condition of life, are parti- 
cularly desirable.^ But if he had laid in a store of 
ideas by education, and subsequent reflection, his 
company would" be more sought, and he would find 
a satisfaction, from a due degree of rational self- 
esteem, to which, with a mind totally destitute of 
literary elegance and philosophy, he must be a 
stranger. # 

But though, in consequence of long habit, strong 
parts, and much observation, he may acquit himself 
with wonderful success in thJ? ‘ordinary converse of » 
the day, and be esteemed a man of sense in the con-* 
fosit-of business, yet he will discover his defect,, hjn 
waat of education, whenever he his obliged to ham 
resume to his pen to communicate his knowledge* 
HO then no longer be able toobnceal ineJagppa* 
aMfci&ecftffftcy by external grace, nor to mwnfaa* 
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ante the defect of clearness, precision, or argument, 
by vehemence of action or vociferation^ He will 
ofttni #|poil good sense by bob expression, and caus^ 
contempt! by blunders occajioneckhrQugh ignoranm 
of orthography. Nor let it be urged, that iu his pro- 
fession, he will have no cferasioii to write ; for every 
gentleman must, iu tlie ordinary* affairs of human 
life, wiite letters ; and professional men are often 
obliged to write more formally and exactly on pr(M 
fesatonal and scientific subjects. 9 
. \t may not indeed be desirable, that soldiers in 
geneial should value themselves on learning, 4# 
make irthetr chief ambitiop tc t excel in letters. Xhe 
arts of peace, ami the duties of a state of war, $re 
so different in their nature, and requite disposition# 
so different, that it is not easy to oxceUin the oatt» 
without a neglect of the other ; though Julius Cm-* 
sar, Raleigh, and many others, afford instances tp 
prove that an excellence ia both £t the same time* 
is possible as well as honourable. But in general, it 
is to be feated, that literary ambition and employ- 
ments, carried to my great lengfli, might have m 
tendency to enervate the soldier, to*give him a dis- 
taste for the hardships which he can scarcely avoid 
in his profession, and to ronder a hero by profession 
effeminate. Letters are only to be pursued collar 
terally with the grand professional object , They, 
must not rival it, and much lets supplant it. » m 
A competent knowledge of letters in the soldier 
• all that 1 ‘maintain td be necessary; such a know? 
ledge, as enables him to speak and*write like & mall 
.oj liberal education; such a knowledge, as 
him to seek and finclamusementg m his leisure homy 
in polite literature and .improvement in moral pbin 
te%ophy, in the knowledge of himself, and of the 
various duries arising from the different flrieUQO# and 
connexions of social, and civil life. 
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It is tothe want of knowledge and taste that much 
of the improper behaviour of military upstarts is to 
v be attributed. P'eeling themselves deficient, and 
Variable to support "a conversation on ratjpnal sub-* 
jeets* or to acquit tlietnselves with credit m serious 
and important business, uhd at the same lime very 
unwilling, from the pride of their profession, to ac- 
knowledge inferiority, they find nothing remaining 
but arrogantly to claim by noise, swaggering, bluster- 
ing, and bullying, .that attention, which they have no 
other method to secure* They cannot perhaps, con- . 
^vfcrse rationally, or behave decently ; but if you dare 
tQjlhew them that yoti thjmk so, by the exjWession of 
a.fntural contempt, they can pull your nose, break 
^our head wiih a ( candlestick, or run yon through 
with that unhonoured sword, which neve? knew an 
enemy* but at a tavern or coffee-house. The leas a 
ntan excels in intellectual, the more he is inclined to 
exercise his brute force ; but can that part of the pro- 
fession make peculiar pretensions to politeness, which 
is ready to give up its claim to rationality, without 
which there can fie no real polish, though there may 
be a glossy varnish, which, in the eyes of the inex - 1 
peticnced, passes for a genuine lustre 1 

Rut though the military profession furnishes many 
instances of illiterate fine geutlemen, of those, who 
call upon mankind to admire and applaud them for 
accomplishments and graces merely personal, yet it 
by ,uo means monopolizes the species. And indeed, 
injustice to the profession, i must tuekhowledge, 
that the reason •why so many illiterate persons are 
foupd in it, is not that the profession, which, fcopi 
much leisurp in modern times., furnishes peculiar 
opportunities for improvement, makes them so; but j 
that it finds them so ; for wIiq are oftesu selected 1 
fotXhe^anpv ? , They wl»o are blockheads mthuir { 
books, careless, idle, ex.trayagaijt, and for that rea- 
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son aaid tobe fit for nothing else. Addtothis, that 
young* men often obtain qommissions so early' hi' 
me. a/ to be weaned from tneir books too so bn, tf 
have a tup of mind given tjiem utterly incompatible 
with study ; and that even those of the best abilities 
and dispositions are often sent to the regiment, be- 
fore they could possibly have made an advancement 
it* learning, sufficient to continue "its effects on tbp 
subsequent periods of life.* 

But illiterate fine gentlemen, \ repeat, are by no 
•means confided to the army* There are some to,, 
be found in almost every department plough thejr 
are not frequent in this country, as they werb4N&* 
fore die Spectators appeared* AMhe 
last eentuly, and the commencement ofthe 
your very* fine gentlemen considered learning* as ^ 
disgrace, and with* fine 'estates, fitie clothcs//foie v 
titles, they were consent with minds ^as unlbinfifefiHdf 1 
as those of their valets, lor tboir chambermaid^ 
Tliey could scarcely write a card or letter : on the? 4 
most common affairs, not even aft invitation to a* 
dinner. It was a work and a labour t and whetf : 
finished, it was hardly legible, from* the badness of 
the hand-writing, and the incorrectness of the spell- 
ing ; and by a strange perverseness, a letter of this 
kind was supposed to bear the marks of peculiar gen- 
tility. Beaux of those^ days, for of them I speak, 
were indeed blockheads ; but, as if they were not 
really ignorant enough, they took pains to display 
„ their freedom from v^nat was then contemptupusly 
called clergy, book-learning,' and pedantry. . 

. rf The very name of pedantry was artfully contrived'*' 
by tin association of confederate^ dunces, to convey 
ideas of terror; and indeed, the scholars in the urn* 
varsities had given too much reason for confounding 
learning with pedantry, by their scholastic jargon, 
x 3 
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and their attention to a philosophy, which was of no 
use in society, and whi^hr "Whale it. prevented men 
from acquiring the agreeable and graceful accom- 
plishments, supplied them with nothing o&solid uti- 
lity to compensate, awkwatdne.ss and pride. 

But the ease is now totally diffeient. Men of rank 
and foitimc bring 0 up their children with care, and 
■bestow upon thetn evrrv improvement which their 
capacity will receive, anitahere is often found in the 
gentcelest and mort elevated circles of society, the 

C ion of the line gentleman with the. polite and well . 
romplishecF scholar. So that the illiterate fine 
dyntlemati will not now be kept in countenance, even 
lfFthc regions of high life, where he once thought 
himself securf from contempt, and really wa's so, from 
the irrational and undistinguishing scorn of pedantry. 
If a man he illiterate from misfortune, he is an ob- 


ject of pity, but not of cont<"mpt, while he docs not 
give himself airs of superiority, and look round for 
admiration. But in the present age, the fop with- 
out education, knowledge, taste, and a power of con- 
versing with sense and spirit, must find a society of 
fops equally or"nioic ignorant than himself, if lie 
would avoid derision, or if he hopes to gTatify his 
vanity. He commonly endeavours to supply all de- 
lects by loud talking and overbearing anogaucq. 
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On the Unmanliness of Shedding Ten^s. — Ev. 90. 

To shed tears, is considered in modern times as un- • 
manly ; though the greatest men recorded in anti- 
quity are represented bj* the poets and historians, as 
commonly giving vent to thei^ sorrow by tho foun- 
tains of th’d eyes. • ’ • 

• The epithet ruiq pv\ni>r y which describes 
sbedcftffg tears, is veiy fr^quint in Homer. U)tf8es 
is represented by him as excelling ail others in mmr- 
Etatidiii£ ; yet Ulysses sheds tgars %ost copiously. 

In describing his sorrow in Calypso’s island* Homer 
mentions his teaTS three times in the course of seven 
or eight hues : • 

OlAl «0T Wff\ m 
AflWfoofiv ngrorro . . . 

Aa*gu% ffTcvd^ticri kai a\ytri BvfJW* igiytav 
TttirtW »»’ argyyfTOV hgKirtlTO — )a%£ua Xllfcow. 

His eyes from tears 
Were never free . . . 

Willi tears ond Vighs, and grief, he pin’d away. 

As u’er the sea lie wishful look’d — he wept. 

It may then be fairly concluded, that this great 
judge of human nature did not considci tears as dis- 
graceful to thp understanding ; and that he did not 
imaging them derogatory from the character of c< w- 
rage, may hT* collerted from his causing his greatest 
lero, Achilles, to shed teais in profuse abundance 
► When Achilles relates the ill usage he had receivea 
.romAgamemnonJ Homer concludes the recital with 

Sit 4>«LT0 

Kau go. 7r<t { ot0’ auroio xaSiJm }ajtfO£f%VTO; 

' TtXVOV, Ti v\<UH’ ’■ — — 
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Hmw spoke the yeepiag hero. 
before him. a* wept,J)U nipthcr stood. 

' Why weep*! i\\f son/ — ■ 

iT . r ^ ^ er jjastances mi^Ut be brought f ra m IIo- 
mpr, fiom Virgil^ and the best poets and limorians 
of autiquity, to prove that they thought the shed* 
diqg ot leans no diminution of their hero's character, 
either, wit($ rcbpeU to the understanding or the heart, 
I( t way be aljovved to Uku r an instance fiom the 
gospel, us well a*s fiom Pagan authois, let it be,i£' 
metjubered, that 4 Jesus wept/ ‘ , • 

^ as an observation of ancient wisdom, that, 
men are very apt to shed tears/ And*' 
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thrr epithet was hot understood by them in thfe setigfe 
which the French accept it, when they make good 
synonymous with weak and foolish. There is, indeed, 
satnttch misery in the world, that he who does not 
feel it, and express kis feedings as nature intended 
that he should, roust be deficient in some of those 
organs which are necessary to constitute natural ex- 
cellence. The strings which should vibrate, are re- 
lated; the heart that should be penetated, is pe- 
trified. 


Vice, luxury, excess, gaming, and a long converse 
with corrupt company, are found capable of contra- 
vening nature, and drying up the lachrymal glands 
as the sun-beams scorch the fibres which should 
give nutriment, verdure, and growth, to the herbage 
v of the mf adow. But let not those, in whom this un- 
natural alteration lids taken place, plume themselves 
on superior sense, courage, fortitude, or philosophy. 
Their insensibility is defect, not pcifection. 

Let us take an example of man’s natural sympa- 
thy, in an actual, state of nature, The voyages to 
the southern hemisphere afford many such examples. 
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There you will obf*et*e wn, who unsteady to face 
their enemy in the. most Jlangerous battle, Weeping 
vitfl peculiar bitterness of sorrow at every domestic 
calamity Look at hurtle for # & contrast, and bemld 
a gamester of St. James’s, long backnied in tW ,J 
pleasurable worljl, beliolding the greatest misfor- 
tunes which can befal himself, his family, or the '• 
stranger withm his gates, with a perfect sang froitf / ’ 
with eyes which scorn# to shed a tear in tne most 
trying circumstances of affliction. • 

• Hardness of heart, and. insensibility of temper^' 
■conceal themselves under the appellation of ifiamy 
fortitTMe. To shed tears on sorrowful oCcafflNtfl, 
is no mark of a weak understanding ; but oftthat 
tender (less and susceptibility, yluclf, as it is tbentjd; 
blest distinction of human nature, is emphatically 
styled humanity. There is nothing admirable, but* 
rather pitiable, in a heart, which has undergone, by < 
time and collision widiHho world, a kind of pte-‘ 
mature ossification ; nor let the most elevated among * 
the sharers of human nature, apd of all the evils it, 
is heir to, blush at being seen to give vent to grief 
by the floodgates of the eyes. Tile lachrymal glands ‘ 
were intended by Providence for use, as much os 
any other part of the wondciful mechanism of the 
human frame. 

It must be allowed, that tears have been brought* 
into disrepute by their abuse. Very weak*, and 
very artful f people, have rendered them, iu many 
instances, eontemjftible and suspicious. r £here are> 
those who weep from lidbit or "affectation, on any* 

f 

0 Vos quibu? gst \irtus, maliebrrm to like luclum. 

• • # Hor. Ep, 

t Vidi ctiaio Ucitr^mas, an cst pars fraudis in itlis, 

Ha qnoquc habifit arte#, quoque jubentur, cunrt. 

Ou». ad ftaffiopfootit. 
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and on no occasion ; wlifc seem to think a pe&riy 
drop as gioat an ornameuf to the cheek, as tiw dia- 
mond suspended on the ear ; who, when they tan- 
not prevail by argunft nt, have recourse % tears to 
eftctte corapabSgm ; w ho a in ton l y tampei ffcith the 
finest holmes of the heart, and roulcr sorrow itself 
mliculous. Such peisons bhojultf be watched with 
circumspection ; for souk symptom foil appear to 
an accurate obsmer, which will betray th< lr mipos* 
tudi. The usual error of such persons is, to pass 
delimits of the occasion ; to weep to excess, to 
their part, to seek spectator and witnesses 
Jptyftr affected sorrow instead of retiring surn&ture 
tedHhes, to sdencsv and to solitude. 

But let not foe rtpil mourner refuse to give ex- 
pression to h»s feelings, by the mode which* nature 
powerfully recommends, through a fear o i being 
suspected either oi nnbeedhty or artifice. Tears re* 
liwc the misery whiffh causes them to flow. When 
philosophy, and even religion, hate failed to assuage 
sorrow, a flood of tears has afforded donsolation. 
The shower has fulli n i opiotisly, the clouds have 
immediately been dispelled, and the sky has re* 
surned all its beautiful serenity. 


NUMBER XCI. 


On the Contempt expressed by profound Authors /or, 
, Popularity. — Ev: 91 . • 

It has frequently been pretended by some miters 
that they do not wonder at their own want of fQpu«~ 
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larky, for they never addressed the people; but 
wei£ contented with thef approbation or- thewiitb 
few* They judged the vulgar unworthy thdtr Jfau 
tention s^and they could not %toop from their t>W 
imaginary eminences to # hold converse with those 
who are hidden in the*shades of obscurity. ■ • ■ ' • 
Writers, it is true, in profound philosophy artd 
abstruse science can only address readers of Ieurw-* 
ing; and learned readers arc of necessity few, coin* 
pared with the unlearneef and ^he superficial. Itut 
yrorhs on* morality • and religion, subjects whkA 
equally concern “every mortal, ought to be add rtrt i iW 
and dbeommodated to t^e t&ste and under standing* 
of all who possess common sense ; and the 4lltf 
popufWthey are, the move raeytoriSus because 
more useful. * *v« 

For what is the end proposed by the atftbbrs'» > aQ 
such writings ? To instruct philosophers ? but pjw^ 
losophers are able to find instruction in a thousand! 
books already before the public, the very sources 
from whiclfthe modern writer hasderived his stream* 
If pretenders are not able to instruct themselves! 
sufficiently well, yet they usually* think themsetam. 
able, and the avenues to their bosoms are too often 
closed by self-conceit. True philosophers are con- 
fessedly few ; but is it the part of a generous man to * 
wish to confine the bgpefithe bestows to a few, when 
great ‘numbers are eager to partake of it who arc in 
immediate want of «tf Are the writers, whose works 
are onty addressed* Hnd indeed only intelligible to a 
few, so valuable and useful, as tHbse who have the 
^desire and skill to bring down wisdom fran^\4hd> 
^cloud-topped mouetanrto reside on the plains below, 
where myriads are wandering without a guide in the 
l*byri»ths of dan gerous error? And yet net wutenrl 
assuror m air *>f greater isepsriority 
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ftflfftrthftt they 'write not feo the people, but, to the 
ptitged etr of % few gpecijiatiftts, who dream ajray 
ItlSf weaving, like the solitary spider, flimsy gob* 
webs, which a breath*can dissipate. *■! 

The writings pf such' men can only conduce to in- 
nocent and refiner! amusement ; a#d they ought to 
be content with the praise of in^Auity. To exten- 
sive utility they can make no j At claim; for the 
utility consihtb only 01 chit fty in affording entertam- 
inAf to a few. * Let jthem.^posscss the praise which 
ii 1 their due, and let thorn be honoured for the m 7 
nftfeence and the subtlety of their occupations ; but 
l$t them not assume a feupprionty over writer^ who 
successfully instruct the people at large ; that sort of 
people, whom fney pffeot to despise, but who tgn- 
Stitute the majority of mankind, who have hearts 
and understandings capable of happiness and im- 
provement , and who were intended by Providence 
to be the receivers^)!' benefits from all who arc in 
any respect able to l>cstow them, either by superior 
talents or grrater opulence. * 

Our Saviour, who knewJhe duties of a teacher far 
better than the proudest of the sophists or philo- 
phers, professedly and particularly preached his 
gospel to the poor ; that is, to the many, the vul- 
gar, the ignorant, the miserable, those whom worldly 
grandeur, worldly wisdom, an<^ uusanctificd science 
were, at alHkaes, apt to neglect and despise. ' The 
truth is, the approbation of the poor 1 was not calcu- 
lated to flatter pride, and there&p? it was uot de- 
sired ; ’but he who sought to do good rather than 
to be applauded, addressed his instructions more 
immediately to tbose v who had no other means of 4 
receiving it. He addressed it in n popular way, not 
in metaphysical and scientific terms j but in pleasing 
pfcraMes, and in familiar conversation^ 
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And happy am those tflio are afata to cohukok^ 
©ate good to the minds of ipen, in humble i nutation of 
his ptopjptar and engaging manner ; wha use the pa- 
tents wnich they 1 wive received* not in seeking $r 
supplying speculative anfuseiftent, not in gratifying 
their own and t^pir fellow-students* pride ; but in 
olothing wisdom 4tyn dress formed to attract the no- 
tice, and captivat&.the affection, .of the erring mul- 
titude. 

When I enter a large library, ami .view the bdlky 
tomes of dull hggrning and abstruse science, thejw- 
hours of many painful lives* now standing like use- 
less ltftaber on dusty shelves,* or affording a transient 
amusement to a few curious scholars, 1 cannot help 
laXbehtmg that so much industry should have been 
exerted Vith so little advantage to human life. Many 
of them indeed were once popular, and did .good in 
their generation ; but, more were never intended to 
be popular, and never did any good but in affording 
work to the ingenious artisan who printed them, or 
encouraging manufactures by the consumption of 
paper. Their authors and tUbmselves sleep in 
pence ; but they afford a lesson to the modern me- 
taphysical and recondite writers, not to over-value 
their works on account of their utility ; but to pay 
some respect to moral writings, which, though de- * 
spised by them as trying, have yet been universally 
read/and have diffused virtues and principles, the 
happy effects oT which have been doubtless great, 
and not easy to b^tiefined or ascertained. One hint 
of practical wigdom has -often preserved it whole 
p life from folly and misery ; and thousands and tens 
of thousands have been benefited asjvell as delight- 
ed by Addison, to eyery one who has read Mal- 
tranche and Locke. 

To whatever superiority of understanding the 
metaphysical sophists may pretend, and whatever 
XX.HI. • • v 
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contempt theyaauy affect for works which are* uni- 
versally well received by the common people^ it is 
Certain that it is not the talent of an ordinaw, gbnius 
tp render hisworks acceptable to the majority of his 
follow-creatures. H fe must have something in his 
spirit congenial With the better sentiments of human 
nature; he must l\avc an easy and agreeable mode 
of conveying his sentiments, a talent by. no means 
contemptible, a talent, wtyich those who despise, 
would probably rejoice to' possess. 

I must distinguish, while l<uni treating this sub- 
ject, between temporary and permanent popularity. 
Temporary popularity is often gaiuecUby contempti- 
ble arts, and is itself for the most pait contemptible. 
The practice o$ puffing, as it is called by akidfordus 
and cant appellation, often raises a bubble into the 
air, which bursts, and is annihilated even while the 
people gaze ; but permanent- popularity can arise 
only from a genera^ experience of utility and excel- 
lence, and notwithstanding the reasonings of criti- 
cism a priori, and the arbitrary dccisiorfs of reputed 
judges, the merit 6f all literary works must be ap- 
preciated by their real utility, and their real utility 
by the extent and duration of thpir beneficial effect, 

Heraclitus is said to have heartily boasted, that 
one good judge was to him as a multitude, and that 
the numberless crowds as nolpdy ; 

Etc Mftot avdgirtroc r^ia-juv^oi , w f avagifyuci 

Ovhtf , — 

This might be said merely in contempt of some 
apQvtroi, tasteless critics, who bad censured him* 
without understanding him ;* but tf be meant to pro* 
fer the judgment of any individual to the united 
opinion of mankind at large, I must dissent from 
tjpp entirely* AU men have hearts and undei^tap&T 
togs in. some degree of excellence ; the genpral 4ar 
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ctaions of whole nations mfst be fined ; and I do not 
believe there is so n\uch diffeience between one irian 
and tiS&Qiber in the powers of feeling and judging, 4*s 
the prdua imagine, and Eussert^ When they mean ttf 
pay themselves the compliment of claiming a place 
among the t vise* few, the select spirits, who from 
their faiicn 1 *! election look dowi* on the multitude 
Wandering in the' vale below, just Ws they behold" the 
reptiles of an ant-hill. 


NUMBER XC1I* 


On thi I etter,^ of Junius, — Ev. 92, 

Wirrit thousands are inNcarcfc of fame, and de- 
sirons to at^in it by the hardiest exertions, it seenui 
wonderful that any writer, whose vorlcs have aheady 
loceived unbounded uppigfise, should choose to let 
his name continue m the darkest obscurity. Other 
reasons, and not the contempt of fame, must have 
prevented him from claiming the glittering prf/.e. 
Pear of resentment from the persons whom he may 
have oensured, or a change in the sentijnents which 
he may have advanced With rash confidence, must 
be the real causes for his preference of concealment 
to glory $ 4 1 am die sole depositary of my pivn se- 
cret,* says Juntas ; but, unless death has sealed ft 
4tp for ever, it may be expected, that the secret will 
burst the bars of ft* sepulchre* when Hhe danger of 
ks .escape shall be removed by time. 

*But the writings of Jdntus afford, at this period, 
more matter for contemplation to the man df tafete 
and literature, than to the politician. Juntas will 
* 2 
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take hi« place jaioRg theifas* clasuce of the pmm# 
•fid, in the opinion of ftUe posterity* More *Auig 
tUko Cicero, more florid than Lemosthenea, be baa 
reached the desirable point of excellence, Where the 
eosrect stops short of die jejune, and the ornamented 
shuns the affected, the diffuse, and |>he declamatory. 

No writings, on political subject are to be found 
in the English language comparable in elegance of 
style and composition to the Letters of Junius. Bo- 
lingbroke was incorrect and unequal. He has, in- 
deed, many spirited passages, » m his Patriot King, 
ajtd some which bear a resemblance to Junius, but 
which do not equal him. llis stream rolls* not like 
a majestic river, ‘'with undiminished magnificence; 
but tumbles oto, like a temporary torrent/ rushing 
over fragments of rocks and stumps of trees. Im- 
peded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and often 
turbid with a muddy commixture. 

The periodical papers, ^f the age of Bolingbroke, 
which attracted much attention during the violence 
of party attachment, exhibit but few specimens of 
fine composition. ' I never found any passages ex- 
tracted from the Craftsman, Cato’s tetters, and the 
rest of that species, which could pretend to any re- 
markable elegance of style or manner. Many of 
them had force of expression, and subtilty of argu- 
ment ; but the best of them seem not to maintain a 
place among the English classics. ^ They were not 
formed for duration. They may be 'compared to the 
puds apd tartlets of the pastrycook, which are only 
good immediately' after they are .4?awn train the 
oven ; or to some kind of perishable fruit, which are 
no sooner ripe than rotten t which mu$t he eaten 
immediately, nr given to the jwine*. , , » 

- Junto*, indeed* when ha writes on^cammpn *ub- 
ijoeli, writes likeoammon men. He was one of those 
i* FWcU ItadiB fomedeada ntinqafci— ] Bap* 
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writer's* wfcoSe genius is edited by fedigtiUy'bf hi* \ 
subject, and rises adequately to the occasioa Mis 
preface is bat of moderate excellence, his Philos 
Juniug,* Confessedly written by* himself, would net 
have distinguished him from tbeherdj and his notes 
are worthy of little distinction. f 

On thc%isgra$b of Lord Mansfield, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Dukte of Bedford; and Sir WiBkaut 
Draper, he has reared a ^elumn of fame, more dura* 
hie and beautiful than Crass find marble, llum t 
halted personages Were unfortunate in the circuit 
Stance of being coeval with such a writer. (She 
hand of genifls has disgraced their honours wifi a 
ctos 3 bar, which neither heraldry; nor the mandate 
of a monarch, can remove. The Arrow shot from 
such a bow stucb in their sides, never to be ex- 
tracted. Posterity will read their characters in the 
Letters of Junius, when friendship and party shall 
be no longer able to wipe off the colours that have 
stained thj^ra. I enter not into the justice or i»- 
justicebf bis invectives. 1 beljpve them often un- 
just. I only remark th&t, as it was deemed the 
highest good fortune to an Achillas to be celebrated 
by a Homer, so it is the most deplorable fate of these 
r* gentlemen to have been stigmatized with infamy by 
a Junius. The Duke of Bedford might have pur- 
chased forbearance of Junius cheaply, at the price of 
half his enortnpus fortune, if Junius Had been venal. 
Truth is, indeed, great, and will, in time, prevail ; 
but wH?re*onr descendants will ask, arc the bene- 
ficent actionSfWhe noble achievements, of these per- 
sonages recorded, to counterbalance, or invalidate, 

. the representation* of Junius? « 

. The letter to the King, though one of the* finest 
•compositions In the volume*, I cannot approve; be- 
cause it was intended to add pungency to. the thorns 
of a crown. Ministers, and public persons of all 
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ate r £itt^ng dtHhe rewards of ambition* 
uWJfet the pretence of patfiotasro, are fair objecfs of 
jWhttfcil satire ; but a king of England is empowered, 
wf the constitution, tb act ?o* little of himself, that 
thfcjbfome of transactions that pass undei his name, 
dktinot, with justice, be imputed to hh personal acti- 
Aty. The peculiar nature of the unibitun&te illness 
which has since afflicted the kihg, induces every 
man, of common good-nature* to wish that whatever 
may have corroded his breast with painful sensations, 
not absolutely unavoidable, had never been presented 
to his notice. The pen of Junius was like the steel 
of Felton. The knife of Margaret Nicholsoh was a 
straw to the weapdh of Junius. 

But on this t&pic f add no more. I designed to 
consider JuniUs only in a literal y li^ht. And though, 
in common with the nation, 1 admire hn Letters as 
fine pieces of eloquence of theft kind, which the an- 
cient rhetoricians denominated the epithet ic, though 
I consider him as the very first of oui English clas- 
sics, in this department ; though 1 admire his terse 
language, his keen wit, h h polished satire; yet I 
regret that he did not cxeicise his talent on subjects 
of universal and everlasting concernment; on morals, 
on letters, on history. He might have produced 
works which would have not only charmed, but im- 
proved, an admiring nation. *But sybilline pages 
on temporary politics seldom have survived their au- 
thors to any distant period. Great and important 
as the m^n and actions of the present da^ appear to 
the present generation, they may not appear great 
to posterity, who will have tneir own heroes, of their 
own day, to form the tiansienf pagfeant of the hour. 
TheMtuus of Junius, and nothing but such a genius 
could do it, wilt embalm the more trifling topics of 
himLetters, as straws and files are pres er ved in 
amber. Bui they will be retained rather in the 
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cabinets of the curious, than dtftyscjl W 
world at large. Whereas a work of gf&ez 
such?as must mterett human nature* in all 
cfrcmfi stances, adorned with die graces 
was able to bestow, woiitd hrfve beep chc 
mankind with the affection and r&g&rd a 
preserved jto this hour, the authors of tl 
Pericles and Augustus. 


£kd o* v<y. XLtlf. 
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